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GENEOLOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE PALLAVAS. 

GOVIND PAI. 

Addenda. 

(1) We have seen that the grant mentioned in the British 
Museum Prakrit plates * 2fi was made in the reign of Vijaya-Skanda- 
varma by princess Ohiirudevi wife of Yuva-maliinja (i. e. crown- 
prince) Vijaya Buddhavarma. In the same plates she is further 
said to be the mother of prince Buddhyahkura, which fact however, 
we regret, was left out by sheer oversight in the earlier part of 
this article; and accordingly nothing was said about that prince 
Buddhyaiikura or his place in the Pallava geneology. 

We have already shown that the king Vijaya-Skandavarma, 
who was on the Pallava throne when these plates were issued, is 
no other than Kumiiravishnu I, and also that the crown-prince 
V ijaya- Buddhavarma, who was the husband of the donor-princess 
Charudcvi, was none else than his son who succeeded him and ruled 
after him as Buddhavarma, as is satisfactorily known from the 
Chendalur plates* 2 ? issued not long after his ( Buddhavarma’s ) 
death, as well as from the Vayalur pillar inscription* 2 ® and the 
Velur piilaiyam plates,* 2 ® From the Oingo'Ju (no. 1) plates* 2 ® how- 
ever we know that the son and successor of Kumaravishnu I was 
called Skandavarma, whence it follows that Buddhavarma, was also 
known as Skandavarma. Now from the Chendalur plates we 
further know that the donor-king Kumaravishnu II was the son 

126 E. I. ( VIII. p.143 ). 127 E. I. *{ VIII. p. *233 ). 128 E. I. (XVIII, 
pp. 145-52). 129 S. I. I. (II. pp. 501-17). 130 M. E. iR. (Madras EpigraphiaY* 
Report ) 1916 ( j). 113 ). 



and ^successor of Buddhavarma and from the Umgodu ( I) plates again we know that the donor-king’s 
father Viravarma was the grandson of Kumaravishnu and ^de son of Skandavarma ; Or in other words it 
means that Viravarma was the son and successor of Skandavarma, who himself was the son and successor 
of Kumaravishnu I. Accordingly it would appear that the same king, who in his own Chendalur plates 
is known as Kumaravishnu II ( naturally called as such after his grand-father of that name ), has been 
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VoL IX. j (Jeneology and Chron 6 logy of The Pallavas 3 

(3) In our article on the geneology and chronology of 
th« western Gahgas ( already referred to in the foregoing pages ),13X 
we have discussed the date of the Penukonda plates of the Gailga 
king Madhava II 132 and have duly assigned thom to the mh 

March 350 A. C . But by a very unfortunate slip of the pen, .the 
«aid date appears incorrectly as 17th March 349 A. C. in the 
earlier part of this article (Vob VII. parti; p. 14 ; last line), 
which has therefore to be corrected as 10th March '350 A , C- 

(4) It is well known from the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta* 33 that one of the several kings whom, he 
defeated in his southern campaign was Vishnugopa of Ranchi ; 
and the fact that the epithet, which is a taddhita formed from ^ the name 
of the city of Ranchi, which was the capital of the Pallaya 
kingdom, has been coupled with his name, exactly as similar 
other taddhitas formed alike from the names whether o| jtl^eir 
respective kingdoms or capitals are coupled with, the names.. of 
those other southern kings mentioned in the same inscription, 
quite suffices to prove that the said Vishnugopa was actually reign- 
ing as king when the Pallava kingdom was invaded by that 
Gupta monarch. It is thus certain that when Samudragupta led 
his expedition into the Pallava country, it was ruled over by 
king Vishnugopa, who would therefore be a contemporary, of that 
Gupta king. From the New Mathura inscription of Samudra 
Gupta s son and successor Chandragupta 11,134 we know that his 
father Samudra Gupta died in G. S. 60 or 61 i e., 332-333 A. . £J. 
according to our date 272-273 A. C. for the epoch of . the Gupta 
etfa.!35 The southern campaign of Samudragupta would then , allpt 
itself to circa 320-322 A. C., when therefore his contemporary 
Vishnugopa would be on the Pallava throne. 

According to the Pallava inscriptions hitherto accessible 
to us there were two and only two Pallava kings of the name 
of Vishnugopa , the first of which name i. e., Vishnugopa I was 
the ydunger brother of Simhavarma I and the father of Simha- 
varma II, while the second of that name i. e. Vishnugopa II 
#as the son of Simhavarma II and therefore . the grandson of 
his name sake Vishnugopa I. No third king of the name .... Vish- 
nugopa is found in all the Pallava geneology. If nevertheless 
the name of a third Vishnugopa is found stuck into the Pallava ge- 
»eologyl36 between Buddhavarma’s son Budrmyaiikura (i. e. Viravarma 

131 Karnataka Historical Review (II No. I) 132 E. I. (XIV. pp. 331-36 ) 
133 F. G. X. ( No. 1 ). 134 J. I. H. (XI. 2). 135 Ibid. 136 i Jouvcan-Dubreuils 

• Andfettt History of the Deccan ' ( pp. 54, 70 ); Historical Inscriptions of South 
ladia ( H. 1. S. I. )-p. 374. 
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alias Kumlravishnu II) and his son and successor Skandavarma 
III (alias Vijaya-Skandavarma ) apparently perhaps to meet the 
exigency of the unquestionable synchronism of a Paliava king 
of that name with the Gupta king Samudragupta, it may be said 
once for all that as the indisputable fact of the name of this 
make-shift Vishnugopa being so conspicuous by absence in the 
Paliava inscriptions must necessarily preclude his admittance into 
their historical geneology, he can hardly have any place in it. 
It is thus certain that it was either Vishn ugop :i I or his name- 
sake and grandson Vishnugopa II who was the contemporary of 
Samudragupta . 

Scholars are now quite agreed 137 that it was Paliava Simha- 
rarma I who crowned the Ganga king Harivarma alias Ayyavarma, 
and that it was his son the Paliava king Skandavarma IV who 
installed the Ganga king Mudhava II, who was himself the 
grandson of Harivarma, as recorded in the Penukoridi plates of 
Madhava 11138 In our forthcoming article on the geneology and 
chronology of the early Kadambas of Banaviisi, we have made it 
sufficiently clear that the Paliava king spoken of as ChandidaiKli in 
the Halsi plates 13 9 Q f the Kadamba king Ravivarma, as well as the 
Paliava king spoken of as Simtivarma in the Birur plates 1 * 0 and 
again as Santivaravarma in the Hebbata plates 1 *! of the Kadamba 
king Vishnuvarma is one and the same person who is none else 
than the Paliava king Skandavarma IV. Now we have already 
said that in our article on the geneology and chronology of the 
western Gangas, we have assigned the Penukcndi plates of 
Madhava II to the 10th March 330 A. C., and in our Kadamba 
article the Birur plates have been allotted to 6th January 352 A.C , 
and the Hebbata plates to the 14th October 357 A. C. Thus it 
is manifest that it was Skandavarma IV who was on the Pal- 
lava throne in the years 350-357 A. C., whence it at once follows 
that it was his uncle and immediate predecessor Vishnugopa I 
(and never his nephew Vishnugopa II) who was the Paliava king 
that was defeated by Samudragupta in circa 320-22 A. C. 

(5) The surest and perhaps the only positive date in all 
Paliava chronology is furnished not however by any of the 
epigraphs of the Pallavas themselves, but by the colophon of a 
transcript of the Jaina work on cosmography called the Loka- 
I'ibhagai which, as has been already noticed above, is dated the 
24th November 458 A. C., in the 22nd year of the reign of a 
Paliava king called Simhavarma. This readily gives us the year 
437 A. C* as that of the accession of that king. As however 

137 H. I. S. I. (pp. 346, 374) 138 E. I. ( XIV. pp. 331-36]. 139 I. A. ( VI 

P. JO) i » I. 8. I. ( p. 374) 140 E. C, (VI. Kd. 162 ). 141 M. A. E. 1925 ( p. 98.) 
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there were 3 different Pallava kings of the name Simhavarma, the 
otherwise extreme usefulness of so positive a date is unfortunately 
vitiated by the entire absence of any other specific data as to who 
the particular Simhavarma was who ascended the Pallava throne 
in 437 A. C. The late Dr. Fleet would have us believe that it was 
Simhavarma I who came to the throne in that year 142 and that 
fixture seems to have been admitted without demur. But there are 
certain facts of synchronism &c, which unless they are totally 
ignored or entirely rejected, must tend to quite a different conclusion. 
Some of these, which have been already set forth in the earlier part 
of this article, go to prove that it was neither Simhavarma I nor 
Simhavarma II whose accession took place in 437 A. C., but it was 
unquestionably the 3rd king of that name i.e. Simhavarma III who 
ascended the Pallava throne in that year. If however those reasons 
will not suffice, we shall once again try if we can make our position 
yet more clear by means of re duct io ad absurdum as follows. 

Suppose then it was Simhavarma I himself whose accession 
took place in 437 A. C. 

(a) We have seen that Vishnugopa (I) was yet a crown- 
prince, when, in the 1.1th year of the reign of his elder brother and 
the then reigning king Simhavarma I, he issued his Uruvapalli 
grant 1 'hi Consequently Vishnugopa became king only after the death 
of his elder brother Simhavarma I. Now we know for certain that 
it was Vishnugopa I who was defeated by Samudragupta, and as 
such it was he who was on the Pallava throne in circa 320-322 A.C. 
Manifestly therefore his elder brother and predecessor Simhavarma I 
must have come to the throne several years before 320 A. C. i. e. 
more than a hundred years before 437 A. C. 

(b) Wo have just seen that Skandavarma IV, who was the 
son of Simhavarma I, was on the Pallava throne in the years 
350-357 A.C.; wherefore too the accession of his father Simhavarma I 
will have to be placed more than a hundred years before 437 A.C. 

(c) From the A van l i Sundari Katha we know that the 
Gahga king Durvinita and the Pallava king Simhavishnu were con- 
temporaries. In our Gahga article the Gummareddipura plates of 
the 40th year of Durvinita 144 have been definitely assigned to Wed* 
nesday the 24th January 518 A. C., whence it is evident that he must 
have come to the Gahga throne in 478 A.C. If it was Simhavarma I 
who ascended the Pallava throne in 437 A.C., there would be a diffe- 
rence^of merely 40 or 41 years between the accessions of Pallava 
Simhavarma I and Gahga Durvinita. In other words it would mean 
that at least seven kings, viz. (1) Simhavarma I, (2) Vishnugopa I, 

142 II. I B. I. (p. 374). 143 I. A. ( V. p. 50). 144 M. A. E. 1912, 
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(3) Skandavarma IV, (4) Simhavarma II, (5) Vishnugopa II, 
(6) Nandivarma I and (7) Simhavarma III, must have reigned within 
those 40 years, which is surely incredible, if not absolutely impossible. 

Then again there are the Ganga epigraghs of Avinita, who 
was the father and immediate predecessor of Durvinita, which are 
dated as follows- (I) the Residency plates 145 in his 25th year, (2) the 
Kodunjeruvu piatesUG also in the same regnal year, and (3) the 
Mallohalli (No. I) plates 147 in his 29th year; whence it is certain that 
Avinita must have reigned for at least 29 years if not yet longer. 
Accordingly his accession will have to be placed at least in (if not 
sometime before) 478-29—449 A. C. The immediate predecessor of 
Avinita was his father Miiihava II, whose Nonamangalam (No. I) 
plates 148 are dated in his 13th regnal year. Even without going once 
again here in to the discussion of the respective regnal periods of 
Avinita and Madhava II and the dates of their respective accessions 
(as the same have been fully discussed in our Ganga article), it is 
manifest that Madhava II must' have ascended the Gaiiga throne some- 
time before 449- 13—436 A. C. This would at once make him a 
slightly senior contemporary of Pal lava Simhavarma I, whereas we 
know it as a settled fact from his Penukonda plates that it was his 
grandfather Harivarma alias Ayyavarma who was crowned by Simha- 
varma I (wherefore Harivarma would be a junior contemporary of 
Simhavarma I), while he himself was installed on the Gaiiga throne 
by Skandavarma IV who was the son of that Simhavarma I. Thus 
again it is self evident that Simhavarma I must have come to the 
Pallava throne a long time before 437 A. C. 

It will also be readily seen that the date 475 A. C., to which 
the Penukonda plates seem to have been definitely allotted by Dr. 
Fleet and which is presumably based on his other date 437 A. C. for 
the accession of Pallava Simhavarma I, will have to be given up as 
equally inconsistent. 

Simhavarma I having been thus disposed of, let us see if at 
least it was his namesake Simhavarma II who ascended the Pallava 
throne in 437 A. C. 

(a) We have seen that it was Vishnugopa I who was on the 
Pallava throne in 320-322 A C. when Samudragupta invaded the 
Pallava kingdom, wherefore Vishnugopa I must have come to the 
throne sometime before 320 A. C. Now Vishnugopa I was the father 
of Simhavarma II. If then Simhavarma II ascended the Pallava 
throne in 437 A.C, there would be a difference of more than a hundred 
years between the accessions of the father and the son, which how- 
ever is quite incredible, or perhaps even absurd, especially when we 

145 M, A. R. 1911. 146 M. A. R. 1924. 147 E. C. (IX. D. B. 67) 148 E. 0. (X. Ml. 73) 
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know that the Simhavarma who came to the throne in 437 A. C. had 
a reign of at least 22 years, as is evident from the said colphon in 
the copy of Lolca-vibhaga . 

(b) From the Birur and the Hebbata plates we have already 
seen that Simhavarma IPs cousin-brother Skandavarma IV was 
already reigning as king in the year 350 A. C., whence it is evident 
that he must have become king some years earlier. ‘ If Simha- 
varma II ascended the throne in 437 A. C., it is obvious that he 
could not be the predecessor of Skandavarma IV, but must be his 
successor. Even in that case it is not possible to place his acces- 
sion in 437 A. C., as there would be nearly a hundred years between 
his accession and that of his cousin-brother and predecessor Skanda- 
varma IV. 

(c) An eclipse has been mentioned in the bmgodu plates 
(No. 2)1 49 which are dated on the 5th lunar day of the bright half 
of Vaisakha in the 4th regnal year of Simhavarma II. Necessarily 
therefore it must be a Solar eclipse which must have occurred on 
the newmoon day immediately preceding the actual date of the grant 
i.% the newmoon day of the Amanta lunar month of Ch ultra , which 
wae only 5 days earlier than the actual date of the grant. If there- 
fore it was Simhavarma .11 who came to the throne in 437 A. C., 
there ought to be a Solar eclipse on the newmoon day of A manta 
Chaitra in the year 440 A. C. But was there any? Yes, there was 
a total solar eclipse ( though perhaps not visible in India) on the 17th 
May 440 A. C.; but unfortunately it occurred not on. the newmoon 
day of Amanta Chaitra but on that of the Amanta month of Adhika 
(intercalary) Jymtha i.e., exactly a month and 25 days after the 
lunar day on which these bmgodu ( No. 2 ) plates were issued. Nor 
was there any solar eclipse whatsoever on the Chaitra newmoon 
day between the years 414 A. O. (in which there was a total solar 
a$Kt>se on that lunar day i.e. 6th April) and 460 A. C. (in which 

was a total solar eclipse on that lunar day i.e. 7th April ). It 
itml d therefore be nothing short of putting cart before horse to fix 
upotl the solar eclipse of the 17th May 440 A. 0. as the one that 
has been referred to in the Omgodu (No. 2) plates. 

It is thus manifest that it was neither Simhavarma I nor 
Simhavarma II who ascended the Pallava throne in the year 437 A.C. 
and when both of them have been thus disposed of, it is equally 
manifest that it was Simhavarma III and none else that came to 
the Pallava throne in that year. 

It need then hardly be repeated that this date 437 A . (7., 
which has been thus conclusively shown to be the year of the acces~ 
sion of Simhavarma ///, stands as the one fixed and unmistakable 


.149 M. E. R. 1916 [ p. 114]. 
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landmark in the Pallava chronology, and referring as it does to a 
king, whose name fortunately stands almost midway in the Pallava 
geneoiogy from KSlabhartri to Aparnjita it will be found to be of no 
little avail in at least approximately determining as well as verify- 
ing the dates of his near and distant predecessors as well as succes- 
sors until some fresh documents with more or equally definite dates 
will be forthcoming. 

(6) In the Bediriir plates 150 issued in the 25th year of the 
Ganga king Bhiivikrama alias Srivallabha and dated S.S. 556. Thurs- 
day the 10th lunar day of the bright half of Chaifra month under 
the constellation of Mayka , correctly corresponding to Thursday the 
25th March 633 A. C., the said king is described as of which the 
prima facie rendering would be 4 the king named Srivallabha. who 

in the fierce l5 l battle of Vilanda conquered the hiny 

the Pallava lcin<j\ Evidently therefore both of these words and (in 
the compound can not be common nouns moaning 4 kiny\ hut either 
of them must in all probability be the proper name of that Pallava 
king who was defeated in that battle, and it need hardly be said that 
of the two it is, and never, that would be his personal name. The 
passage would then be free from the otherwise meaningless tautology 
and would be properly and correctly rendered as ‘ihe king named 

Srivallabha, who in the fierce battle of Vilanda conquered the 

Pallava Iciny (named) Indra. .Now the only 2 Pallava kings, who 
would answer to the name of Indra , are Mahendravarma I and his 
grandson Mahendravarma II. Which of the twain is the Pallava king 
whom Bhiivikrama thus claims to have conquered? 

Prom the Jaina work * Loka-Vibhaya,' as we have already 
seen, the Pallava king Simhavarma TTI is known to have ascended 
the throne in 437 A.C, and this date, it has been already remarked 
once for all, stands as a fixed and positive land mark in the Pallava 
chronology. Now from the Be lira* plates it is clear that the Ganga king 
Bhuvikrama came to the throne in 608 A. C., and the battle in ques- 
tion was therefore fought between 608 A. C., and 633 A.C As the passage 
denoting the date of this grant immediately follows that in which the 
donor-king's victory at Vilanda is mentioned, it is pretty certain that 
many years had not elapsed between the victory and the grant and 

150 M. A. R. 1925 [ p. 8(5, u, 31-32, S. N. ft. This description of Bhu- 
vikrama is repeated in several subsequent Ganga records. Alur plates 
[M. A. R. 1924 p. 73 ]; Nnrsapur plates [ 15. O. X. kl. 91 ]; Hosur plates [ E . 
C. X. Gd. 47]; Juvali plates [EC VI Mg 3G[; Kovalavetto, plates [M. A. R . 
1927, p. 106 &c, 151] Hero follows the description of that battle. 
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consequently the former event may be duly placed between 625 and 
633 A.C, and let us say the battle was fought in 627 A.C. The inter, 
val between 437 A. C. and 627 A. C. is 190 years, and if the Pallava 
contemporary of the Ganga king Bhuvikrama be Mahendravarma I 
(i. e. the first of the 2 Pal lava kings answering to the name of 
Indr a ), supposing the battle of Vilanda to have been fought in, say, 
the 30th year of his reign, the long stretch of (190-30=) 160 years 
would have to be made up by merely the two successive reigns of 
Simhavarma III and his son Simhavishnu, which in other words 
would mean that each of them, father and son, had an average reign 
of not less than 80 years, and that is simnly absurd. It therefore 
goes without saying that the Pallava contemporary of the 
Ganga king Bhuvikrama was Mnhendravarma IT and no other. His 
reign, which has been already (in the earlier part of this article) 
approximately assigned to 595-630 A. C., synchronizes well enough 
with that of Bhuvikrama, who ascended the Ganga throne in 608 
A. C. and was still ruling in 633 A. C. 

We have seen that the Chulukya king Pulikesi II ascended 
the throne in 610 A- C. and was still ruling in 634 A. C., in which 
year his Aihole inscription is dated. Thus then the Pallava king 
Mahendravarma II, the Chalukya king Pulikesi II and the Ganga 
king Bhuvikrama were contemporaries. Now Mahendravarmx II was 
the son of Narasimhavarma I. If then Mohendravarma II was con- 
quered by Bhuvikrama sometime before 633 A. C., it is stark impos- 
sible that his father Narasimhavarma I could have conquered Puli, 
kfsi II in about 642 A. C. This therefore is yet another reason why 
the Chulukya king Pulikesi said to have been conquered by Nara- 
simhavarma I would not be Pulikesi II. but must be his grand father 
Pulikesi I. The Pallava king, whom Pulikesi II claims to have 
defeated and driven within the ramparts of his capital Kunchi (Aihole 
Ins, v. 29) is, as we have already said, his contemporary Mahendra- 
varma II i. e. the same Pallava as was defeated by Bhuvikrama at 
Vilanda. 

(7) From the Ceylonese chronicle 152 4 Mahammm ’ We 
learti that prince Manavarma, who was the son of king Kassapa II 
an$ was a claimant to the Singhalese throne, lived at the court of 
the Pallava king named Narasimhavarma, and helped that Pallava 
king to conquer his enemy king Vallabha, evidently the contem- 
porary Chalukya king, that the grateful Narasimhavarma twice sup- 
plied Manavarma with an army to invade Ceylon, and that 
Manavarma was successful on the second occasion, when he occupied 
and reigned over Ceylon. Now as Narasimhavarma I is known as 
“Agastya Iva Vimathita VStnpih Pariyala mani MangalS Sooramira 

152 F. K. D. ( p. 324 ), 

% 
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Prabyutishu JetaBahuso vallabha Rajasya Narasimhavarma 153 154” and 
“Vatapi nirjaya vidambita Kumbha janma Lanka jaya cherita Rama 
parSkrama Srih.155 and also as it is but natural if the fact of his con- 
quest of the Chalukyan capital Vatapi as well as that of his con- 
quest of Lanka (Ceylon) taken together should have led the 
scholars to conclude that he must b9 the Pallava king at whose 
court Manavarma lived and whom that prince helped against his 
Chalukya enemy, and who again on behalf of that Singhalese prince 
led an expedition into Ceylon and conquered it. The return of 
Manavarma to Ceylon has been assigned to 668 A. C., which date is 
said to be conclusively established by Dr. Hultszsch. 156 It would 
thus appear that it was Narasimhavarma I, who conquered Ceylon 
on behalf of his protege Manavarma and established him on the 
Singhalese throne in 668 A. C. 

But the chronological facts already disclosed and discussed 
herein above do not seem to warrant this conclusion. For suppos- 
ing this event to have taken place, say, in the 30th regnal year of 
Narasimhavarma I, in which case the year 668 A. C. would be the 
30th year of his reign, it would appear that he came to the Throne 
in 668-30—638 A. C. Consequently there would be a long stretch 
of 638-437=: 201. years between the commencement of the reign of 
Simhavarma III (in 447 A . C.) and that of Narasimhavarma I (in 
638 A. C, ), which would have to be covered by merely the three 
successive reigns of Simhavishnu III, Simhavishnu, and Mahendra- 
varma T, when each of them, father, son and grandson, would liavo 
an average reign of nearly 67 years, which is not possible. Further, 
as we have just seen, the Bediiur plates of Bhuvikrama, referring 
to the battle which took place shortly before 633 A. C., tend to 
establish a definite synchronism of that Ganga king with the Pallava 
king Mahendravarma II. who, as we know, was the son and suc- 
cessor of Narasimhavarma I. It is thus manifest that Narasimha- 
varma I could not be the Pallava king that was ruling in 668 A. C. 
If therefore Dr. Hultzsclfs date 668 A. C. for the return of Mana- 
varma is correct, the Pallava king Narasimhavarma, who helped him 
with an army to invade Ceylon, would naturally be Narasimha- 
varma II, who, as we know, was the grandson of Mahendravarma II, 
and whose reign has been already allotted to 660-685 A. C. 

It must also be remembered hero that in the ‘ Mnhavamm " 
the Pallava king Narasimhavarma is simply said to have helped 
prince Mfinavarma with an army to invade Ceylon, and not to have 
invaded nor conquered it himself, wherefore too he would not be 
Narasimhavarma I, who was himself the conqueror of Lanka or 

153 Udayondiram (No. 2 ) plates ( M. 14 -16). 154 Kasakudi plates (V, 22) 
155 Ibid. 156 (H. I. S. I. ) p. 25, 
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Ceylon, as has been claimed for him in the KaVnkudi plates. Further 
the Chalukya king, against whom Manavarma is said to have helped 
his protector Narasimhavarma, is merely called Willabha, which 
name in the case of the Western Chalukyas of Bain mi was a generic 
epithet, 157 and cannot therefore be restricted to mean Pulikcsi II 
and no other, as seems to have been hitherto done ; and we know 
that there were wars between Narasimhavarma Ti and the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya I (the son and successor of Puliktsi 11), in 
which Manavarma may have rendered yeoman’s service to his 
protector. It is certain, however, that Narasimhavarma I conquered 
Ceylon, as recorded in the KaSakudi plates, and as an inevitable conse- 
quence it is also equally certain that thenceforth there would be 
running animosity between trio Singhalese kings and the Pal lavas 
and that is exactly why prince Manavarma must have bethought 
himself to resort to the court of the Pal lava king Narasimhavarma II 
in order to regain his father’s throne with the latter’s help, and we 
know that he played his game well enough and did succeed in it. 


157 F. K. D. ( p. 394 ; f. n. 5). 
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Sri Vidyaranya, the great sage and the renowned commen- 
tator of the Four Vedas, played a prominent part in the great 
religious and political revival which took place in the Karnataka 
country in the Fourteenth Century of the Christian Era. He was a 
distinguished disciple of Sri Vidya Theerthendra Sarasvati, the fifty 
first Guru on the Kamakoti Peetha of Conjeeveram. The date of 
this Peetadhipati was 1296 to 1384 A. D. Among his disciples were 
the brothers Sayana and Madhava, Harihara and Bukka, Sanka- 
rananda, Bharati Krishna and others. He was known also as 
Vidyanatha and Vidyasankara. When this Guru saw that in the 
Karnataka Country the Advaitic philosophy established by Sri San- 
karacharya was then being attacked by Madhvacharya, Madhava 
who had then become a Sanyasin under the title Vidyaranya was 
sent ov< r to the Karnataka Country to preach Sri Sankaracharya’s 
Advaitic Doctrine. Sri Vidyaranya Swami carried out the mission 
and established eight Mutts in the Karnatic Country. While he 
himself stayed at Pampa Kshetra, now known as Rampi, on the 
southern bank of the Tunga Bhadra, as he was a great devotee of 
Sri Virupakshesvara and Sri Bhuvanesvari, as the head of one Mutt, 
now known as the Virupaksha Peetha, he was accepted as the Guru 
of all the Mutts in the Karnataka Country including the ancient and 
original Mutt at Sringeri. Sri Vidyaranya Swami is shown as the 
twelfth Peetadhipati in the Sringeri Guru-Parampara and the Guru- 
Parampara of the Govardhana Mutt at Jagannath shows ^ri Vidya- 
ranya as the Fourth Peethadhipati. 

There is a traditional story that Sri Vidyaranya was a 
great Upasaka of Sri Gayatri and that Sri Gayatri once told him that 
he would get great glory as tiie founder of a great kingdom. It is 
said that there was a rain of gold and that the city of Sri Viru- 
paksha was beautified hy Sri Vidyaranya with the aid of the gold so 
showered. The city came to be called Vidya-nagara. 

Just at that time, the tide of Muslim Evasion was threaten- 
ing the extinction of Hindu sovereignty and culture in the Karnataka 
Country, as in the whole of Southern India. The opportunity was 
availed of by Sri Vidyaranya, who was a master of the four Vedas 

* Paper read at the seventh India Oriental conference held at BaToda in 
December 1933, under the Heading “ The Contribution of the Karnataka Families 
to Sanskrit Literature in the Tamil Country by N. K.Venkatesam Pantulu, M.A.L.T., 
Chief Lecturer in English, Government Arts College, Rajahmundry, as the Delegate 
to the Conference, deputed by His Holiness Sri Sankaraoharya Swamiji, of Kama- 
koti Peetha, Conjeoveram cum Kumbakonam. 

The paper follows the author’s paper on, " Govinda Deekshita ", published 
the A. H. R. S. Journal, Volume II: Parts 3 & 4, 1928 
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and had mastered the rituals of the Atharva Veda, regarding th© con* 
secration and establishment of sovereigns and sovereignties, to give 
active assistance to the great chiefs and devotees of the Jagad-Guru 
Sri Sankaracharya, Harihara and Bukka, the sons of Sangama, to 
establish the seat of a Power at Vidyanagara, known to history as 
Vijayanagar, which soon grew into a powerful Empire with a glo- 
rious history for well nigh three centuries thereafter. 

Vincent Smith says in his Oxford History of India-p. 301 
that 4 there is no doubt that the new power was the outcoihe of the 
efforts made by five brothers, sons of one Sangama, to stay the tide 
of Muslim invasion and to preserve Hindu Dharma in the peninsula/ 
The Kingdom of Vijayanagar was established by Harihara and Bukka 
in the year 1336 with the active aid and blessing of Sri Vidyaranya 
Swami, who thereafter came to be known as Karnataka Simhasana 
Pratishtliapanacharya, a title which appears in the Guru-paramparas 
of the Mutts of Sringeri, Pushpagiri, Virupaksha etc., Thus politi- 
cally and religiously a new impetus was given in the Karnataka 
Country by the great sage Sri Vidyaranya. 

After the rule of the Sangama and Saluva dynasties from 
1336 to 1505, the Kingdom of Vijayanagar came under the sovereign- 
ty of the third or Tuluva Dynasty. The climax of the Empire was 
reached in the glorious and eventful reign of Krishna Deva Raya, 
who was a great ruler and a great patron of letters and arts. His 
name is a household name even today in the Andhra and the Kar- 
nataka Country. In the words of Paes, quoted by Vincent Smith, 
he was ‘ Crisnarao Macacao, king of kings, lord of the greater lords 
of India, lord of the three seas and of the land.’ According to Vin- 
cent Smith, P. 305, 4 in his time the Vijayanagar Empire comprised 
substantially the same area as the modern Presidency of Madras, 
with the addition of Mysore and the other native states of -the 
peninsula/ 

The Empire began to wane in its glory under the next so- 
vereignty of Achuta Raya, the brother of Krishna Deva Raya. How- 
ever, the material and the spiritual glory of the Empire seems to 
have been only transferred to another part of the country by the 
Unseen Hand of Providence. With the marriage of Murtimamba, 
the sister of Tirumalanima, the Queen of Achuta deva Raya, to the 
divinely gifted lad Chavappa, the protege of the Court Astrologer 
Govinda Deekshita, and with the gift of the Principality of Tanjore 
as the marriage dowry to Chavappa, and with the establishment of 
the Nayak Kingdom in Tanjore by Chavappa, with Govinda Deekshita 
as his minister, it may be said that the rule of Dharma, in the 
Land of Dharma, was transferred from Vidyanagara to Tanjavur, 
$he place which had played a celebrated part in the ancient Pauranic 
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history of India and the place to which at a later date the original 
Mutt of Kamakoti Peetha was the move under pressure of historical 
circumstances. 

(For a fuller study of the details, the reader is referred to 
my pamphlets, “Sri Sankaracharya and His Kamakoti Peetha” and 
“Govinda Deekshita, the Ministor of the Tanjore Nayak Kings”.) 

Father H. Heras, S. J. in his book on “ The Aravidu 
Dynasty,” the fourth and the last that ruled over the Empire of 
Vijayanagar, says, on p. 521, that ‘the example of the Emperors of 
Vijayanagara in protecting learned people was followed by many of 
their feudatory chiefs, and continues thus 

‘From Sevvappa Nayaka, the founder of the dynasty, all 
the Nayaks of Tanjore were most prominent as patrons of philoso- 
phers and poets. Sevvappa’ s greatest protege seems to have been 
the famous Madhva Acharya, Vijayindra Tirtha. Ho was the disciple, 
first of Vyasaraya Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Matha, and then of 
Surendra Tirtha of the Sumatindra Matha, from whom he received 
the robes of Sannyasi, and whom he succeeded as the thirteenth 
Guru and Swami of the Matha. He spent the last days of his life 
at Kumbakonam. He earnestly defended the Madhva philosophy 
against the accusations of Apaiya Deekshita.’ 

As in the Karnataka country in the fourteenth Century, so 
in the Tanjore Principality, ruled by the Nayak kings in the Six- 
teenth Century, a spiritual warfare between the preachers of Advaitic 
Monism and of Dvaitic Pluralism was waged. The great Advaitic 
scholar Appayya Deekshita fought against Swann Vijayindra Teertha, 
even as Sri Vidyaranya warred against Madhva himself in the four- 
teenth Century. It was when Govinda Deekshita the minister of 
Sevvappa Nayak, saw the great learning of Appayya Deekshita that 
he asked Appayya Deekshita to write the Commentary on Kalpa 
Taru of Bhamati, a Gloss on the Sutra Bhashya of Sri Sankara- 
charya. Govinda Deekshita himself was a great student of Advaita 
philosophy and he is known as Advaita Vidy acharya. It is indeed a 
curious fact that the great sage Sri Vidyaranya fought a spiritual 
battle and 'helped to establish a great Empire in the Karnataka 
Country in the Fourteenth Century, and it was, two centuries later 
the privilege of a distinguished scion of the Karnataka Country, 
Govinda Deekshita, to be the Advaita Vidy acharya and the Minister 
of the Tanjore Nayak Kings for well nigh three fourths of a 
century. 

That Govinda Deekshita was a great philosopher and an 
eminent scholar is mentioned by Father Heras. He says on p. 522, 
Sevvappa *s son and successor, Achyutappa Nayaka, was likewise 
a patron of learning. In 1595 he made a gift of money for the merit 
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of Appaiya Dikshita. This was a good scholar of his court But 
the most famous philosopher of his time was his minister Govinda 
Pikshita He composed a long epic poem called Hu r ionm sasaracha- 
ritram , in three cantos. There exists a commentary on it written 
by Appaiya Pikshita. Govinda Deekshita also wrote a musical work 
entitled Sunaitn Suthaiudhi. By order of Achyutappa Nayaka, at 
the instance of his minister, the Tinuriitfi/anni Purunam was trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into Tamil.’" 

This is just a superficial tribute paid by the historian of the 
Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar to the great genius of Govinda 
Deekshita. Any casual reader of the story of Govinda Deekshita’s 
life and work is bound to feel that his was the Spirit that gave a 
fresh life and glory to the Chola Desa by his incessant labour not 
only for the material prosperity of the country entrusted to his care 
by the Nayak kings, Sevvappa, Achyutappa and Raghunadha in suc- 
cession, but also for a great literary Renaissance in the Chola Desa. 


Govinda Deekshita was a great student and teacher of 
Advaita philosophy, as established by the great J a gad Guru bri San- 
kara Charya. He is referred to as Advaita Vidyacharya by Sri Ra- 
jaohudamani Deekshita in his work Tantrasikhamani. His own son, 
himself a great scholar, Yagnanarayana Deekshita speaks of his 
father as Sri Fada ViTkya Fra mil mi Piiravara Farina Srimad Advaita 
Vidyacharya. Another son of his, Venkata Makhi says that his 
father taught and established Advaita philosophy as taught by Sri 
Sankaracharya. Govinda Deekshita seems to have worked m colla- 
boration with Appayya Deekshita and taught Advaita to several 
disciples. He himself wrote a concise treatise on the S hnddarsaim 
for the use of his students. He also wrote a commentary on Kurna- 
rilu Dartfttna, a Kimatnsa work. Appayya Deekshita quotes from 
this work. Appayya Deekshita himself in his work Siddhanta Lesa 
Sangraha speaks of Govinda Deekshita as Advaita Vidyiclmrya. 

Besides his teaching and writing on Advaita Philosophy, 
Govinda Deekshita is reputed to be the real author of a standard 
work on music known as -S Unrein fimlhanuthi. though it passes as 


work on music known as Xamjceia " 

the production of Uagliunadha Nayak. It is c.iiious t la m 
introductory portion ot Sangita Sudha reference is ° a , W , 

on music. Sangita Sara by Madhava Vidyiiranya. lhe work has 
been put in print partly in The Journal ot 1 he Music Acade y, 
Madras. Mr. P. S Sundararn Ayyar B. A., h. T., writes m ' * 

No. 1 of the Journal p. 56 that ‘the M el akarta came into Hematic 
existence during the time of Uaghunatha Nayak’s minister Govinda 
Deekshita and his son Venkata Makhin has 

existence.’ He also says that it was Govinda Deekshita that provided 


*Vide my 


Govinda Deekshita ” 
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the Vina with the twelve frets, and that it was he that modified and 
arranged the Aroha Avaroha list of the Janaka Raglis and Janya 
Ragas which is the valuable literary treasure in the library of every 
professional musician of the South even today. 

Govinda Deekshita was the Court astrologer at Vijayanagara 
and he seems to have written a work on astrology, as is seen from 
a reference made to it in a Tamil work Tandava-malai. Govinda 
Deekshita is said to have written also a commentary on the Sundara 
Kanda of the Ramayana. 

But Govinda Deekshita was essentially a statesman and 
a great deal of organised work in the field of politics, religion and 
education was done by this illustrious minister of the Nayak king* 
of Tanjore. He had the extraordinary advantage of being the minister 
of three kings in succession, for a long period and he commanded 
as such the special privilege of not merely renovating temples, esta- 
blishing public gardens, inaugurating works of irrigation, founding 
charitable institutions and supporting institutions and individuals 
with state grants, but of creating a network of Pathasalas, corres- 
ponding to the Gurukulas of ancient times and thus keeping bright 
the torch of learning lit by the ancient Rishis of India. In fact :n 
private life Govinda Deekshita was himself akin to a Rishi, 'for the 
purity of his life and for the strict Brahminical life he led, amidst 
the onerous duties of his career as a minister. He was so honoured 
by Raghundaha Nay aka that in the words of Govinda Deekshita’s 
son and the Court Poet Yagna Narayana Deekshita, the illustrious 
minister was given ardhasana or half-seat by the king, on his throne.’ 
‘‘According to the same author, Govinda Deekshita taught politics to 
the king Raghunadha Nayaka when he ascended the throne as the 
successor of Achutappa Nayaka 

While Govinda Deekshita was a scholar, author and states- 
man, his son Yagna Narayana Deekshita was par excellence a scholar 
and a poet. He is spoken of by Father Heras as the Court Poet of 
the Nayak King Raghunadha. He was a master of Vyakarana, Tarka, 
Mimamsa and Advaita Velanta, in addition to being a poet. He had 
a great taste for the science of music and dancing. His Magmum 
Opus was the Kavya known as Sahitya Ratnakara. This has been 
quite recently edited and published by Mr. T. R. Chintamani M. A., 
Lecturer, Sanskrit Department, University of Madras. He has given 
a critical and lucid introduction to the work. In it he says on p. viii, 
that three works have come down to us from the pen of Yagna 
Narayana Deekshita, Sahitya Ratnakara or Raghunadha Bhupa Vijaya » 
Raghunadha Vilasa and Alankara Ratnakara. 

Sahitya Ratnakara is a Maha Kavya and we have in print 
sixteen Cantos of this masterpiece, and the work there ends abruptly, 
in the words of Mr. Chintamani. The poet seems to have been the 
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special favourite of Raghunadha Nay aka from his early years and he 
wrote this epic in honour of his patron. Raghunadha Nayaka himself 
was a distinguished writer, besides being a patron of learning. It is 
no wonder that Yagna Narayana Deekshita should lavish his praise 
on a king and patron of the type of Raghunadha Nayaka. The epic 
deals with the reigns of the first two kings Chavvappa and Achyutappa 
and then gives a close and vivid account of the birth and early years 
of Raghunadha, his taste in music, his proficiency as a scholar and 
warrior, his coronation and his political activities, always taking his 
counsel from his trusted minister Govinda Deekshita. 

Raghunadha Vilasa is also devoted to the glorification of 
Raghunadha Nayaka. This is a drama, while the other is an epic 
poem. In the Alankara Ratnakara , a work on Rhetoric, also Ra- 
ghunadha Nayaka is the hero. 

Yagna Narayana Deekshita’s brother Venkatesvara Deekshita 
or Ventaka Makhi, as lie is popularly known, is a familiar figure 
in the world of music, as the author of the standard work on music 
known as Chatur-dandt'-prahcisika, This work, says Mr. Sundaram 
Aiyyar, (Journal of the Music Academy, Yol. I. No. 1, p. 55), was 
written as a review of Svara-Mela-Kalanidhi of Bekara Rama Amatya 
of Vijayanagar, written in 1550 A. D. Mr. Subbarama Deekshita in 
his preface to Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini says that this work 
was written by Venkatesa Makhi under the patronage of the fourth 
and the last Nayaka King Vijiya Raghava. It was Venkata Makhi 
that reduced the old 2 2 svaras to 12 and designed the present Veena 
adapted to the 12 svaras. Ho was also the author of the present 
system of Nelakarta. Several songs composed by him are published 
in Sangita Sampradaya Pradarsini. He was the teacher of Nilakanta 
Deekshita, the author ef Gangavatarana Kavya and Sivalilarnava 
and of Rajachudamani Deekshita, the author of Tantrasikhamani. He 
also wrote a work called Vartikabharana , a commentary of the 
Tuptika of Kumarila Swami. It is a work on Mimamsa Sastra and 
Mr. Chintamani says that it holds a high place in the list of works 
on Mimamsa. He was also the author of a commentary on the 
Karmanta portion of the Bodhayana Srauta Sutra known as Karmanta 
Vartiha . He also wrote Sulba Mimamsa, a treatise on Vedic Tri- 
gonometry based on the Sulba sutras. He is also credited with a 
work known as Sahitya Samrajyu. 

Mr. Chintamani refers to a work called Sivasahasranama 
Bhashya by one Lingadhvarin and thinks that the author was another 
son of Govinda Deekshita, ( Preface to Sahitya Ratnakara p. ix). 

£ 
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A small but an informing treatise on Astrology known as 
Jataka Chandrika was the work of VenkatesvarSrya, son of Yagna* 
narayana Deekshita, as he says in the last sloka of the work. 

The heritage of scholarship in the family of the great Kar- 
nataka Minister of the Tanjore Nayak Kings, Govinda Deekshita 
passed on to the poet Vanchesvara, otherwise known as Kutti Kavi. 
His date is given in the Introduction to Bhatta Chintamani of Van- 
chesvara Yajva, as 1690-1760. Vanchesvara, otherwise known as 
Kutti Kavi, was the great grandson of Govinda Deekshita. He was 
the son of Govinda Deekshita’s daughter’s daughter. The story goes 
that when he went with Sahaji, the King of Tanjore ( 1687-1711 ) to 
Madura, the little lad Vanchesvara praised the king in an ex-tempore 
verse composed in the same metre as that in which the king praised 
the Goddess Minakshi in the temple at Madura, and that the king 
was so delighted with the lad’s poetic capacity that he hailed him 
as “Kutti Kavi”. He seems to have been attached to the court of 
King Sahaji and he wrote three Kavyas known as Mahisha Sataka 
Kavyn , Dhnti Sataka , otherwise known as Taraga and Asirvada 
Sataka. The first has been called a Maha Kavya by Vanchesvara 
Yajva, the great grandson of Vanchesvara, in his Commentary on 
this work, known as Sleshartlia Chandrika, Both the Mahisha 
Sataka and the Sleshartha Chandrika afford interesting material for 
the student of Sanskrit poetry, to estimate the state of Sanskrit 
poetry in the eighteenth and the nineteenth Centuries. The poet 
Vanchesvara has lavishly used his power of writing the classical 
form of Sanskrit poetry replete with the Alankara known as Slesha 
In his Sleshartha Chandrika, Vanchesvara Yajva has given a clear 
and critical exposition of the poetic talent of Vanchesvara Kutti 
Kavi, who was rightly called “Slesha Kavi Sarvabhauma.” (notes 3 & 4) 

The commentator of Kutti Vanchesvara’s Mahisha Sataka, 
Vanchesvara Yajva was the son of Narasimha Sastri, son of Madhava 
Sastri the son of Kutti Kavi Vanchesvara. He lived from 1780 to 
1860. He was a famous scholar of his time and his life was an 
eventful one as is seen from the introduction to his Bhatta Chinta- 
mani by Aryaswami. The story goes that he was a great scholar 
ip hi$ eighteenth year and that when at the Court of the Mahara- 
shtra chieftain Amarasimha, he successfully displayed his talent in 
shastraic disputation, he was given the title of “Mani Kutti” or 
“Chintamani Kutti” and came to be popularly known as “Kutti 
Sastri”. He was given the title of “Vedamurti,” as he was a very 
religious man and performed Vedic Yagnas. He undertook an all- 
India pilgrimage and was honoured not only by the King of Tanjore 
but also by the Maharaja of Mysore Sri Krishna Baja Odayar, who 
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was responsible for a new religious and political atmosphere in the 
province of Mysore, who is worshipped as an image in the temple 
of Sri Kantesvara in Nanjangud, and who himself composed the “Sri 
Singeri guru porampara stotra.” as a great devotee of the Jagadguru. 

He received special honours from the Sringeri Jagadguru 
Sri Narasimha Bharati Swami (1817-1879) and from the Sultan Hai- 
dar Ali (1766-1782). He was shown special honour during his pil- 
grimage, by the Maharaja of Mysore and by the Resident at Poona. 

Besides being the author of the commentary on Vanchesvara* s 
Mahisha Sataka, known as Sleshartha Chandrika , he has written 
other works, viz. a commentary on Hiranyake&iya Sutra , a Gloss 
on the Brahma Sut r as known as Brahma : Sutrartha Chintamani , 
another work known as Hiranyakesiyamanya sutra vyakhya , and a 
commentary on Tarim San grab a. He was also the author of Datta 
Chintamani , Sraddha Chintamani , Kakataiiyavadartha and Dhurgana 
Chandrika . But the greatest work which he produced was Bhatta 
Chintamani , a standard work on Mimamsa Sastra, which from the 
possession of Vanchesvara Yajva’s grandson Mahamahopadhyaya 
Venkatasubba Sastrial, late Principal of the Mylapore Sanskrit 
College, himself a master of Purva-mimamsa, has gone into the 
printer’s hands, with the blessing of His Holiness Sri Sankar- 
acharya of Kamakoti Peetha, Sri Chandra Sekharendra Sarasvati, 
even as Yagna Narayana Deekshita \s “Sahitya Ratnakara ” 
published by the “Madras Law Journal Press” 1934. His 
Holiness who himself is one of the Kamakoti Peethadhipatis given to 
the Peetha by the illustrious family of Govinda Deekshita has only 
discharged a legitimate duty to that glorious family of scholars, 
poets and statesmen in this matter, an irresistible duty in his case, 
as the scholarship, statesmanship, poetic talent and erudition of the 
family shines also in His Holiness, who combines with these ancient 
Indian powers, the modern power also of a facile and charming 
expression, be it in English or Tamil or Telugu or Kannada or 
Sanskrit and also a capacity for research of a kind which has put 
into shade the most critical scholarship of the West. 

The work by which Vanchesvara Yajva may best be remem- 
bered is his Mahalinga Sataka , in praise of Mahalingesvara of the 
fa nous shrine Madhyarjuna, one of the six great shrines considered 
to be equal to Kasi, viz. Swetaranya, Panchanada, Gauri Mayura, 
Arjuna, Chayavana and Sri Vanchya, the ' birthplace of Vanchesvara. 
God Mahalinga seems to have had a special attraction for the family 
of Govinda Deekshita. We are told that on one occasion when the 
fourth Nayak king Vijaya Raghava became unpopular by his reli- 
gious partisanship, Venkata Makhi prayed to this God for the grant 
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of wisdom to the king, in a melodious song. Kutti Kavi Vanche- 
svara refers to Mahalingesvara in his Asirvada Sataka. Vanchesvara 
Yajva wrote a symposium of verses on God Mahalinga. His Holi- 
ness Sri Sankaracharya Swami of Kamakoti Peetha in the course 
of the inspiring lectures delivered at Mylapore in 1932 devoted one 
whole discourse to the exposition of the special greatness of Maha- 
lingesvara at Madhyarjuna Kshetra. Mahalinga or the great Linga 
occupies the Central position in Madhyarjuna in the Chola Desa, 
in the centre of the land where religious worship of Panchayatana 
is marked by special shrines, Linga being in Madhyarjuna, God 
Subrahmania being in Swami Malai to the west, God Dakshinamurt* 
being in Alangudi to the South, Chandesvara being in Tirucchainjalur 
in the North, and Nandikesvara being in Tiruvavadudurai to the East 
of Madhyarjunam. Madhyarjuna Kshetra is the Garbha Giha or 
the innermost Apartment, Somaskanda-Murti being in Tiruvarur, Sri 
Nataraja being in Chidambaram, and Sri Bhairava being in Siyali- 
This great Linga was the deity specially worshipped by the family 
of Govinda Deekshita from the time Govinda Deekshita settled in the 
Chola Desa, as the minister of the Nayak kings of Tanjore. Govinda 
Deekshita himself lived in Pattisvaram. His family moved later to 
Tiruvisalur, a village near Kumbhakonam, the present seat of Kama- 
koti Peetha and Madyarjunam, the Central shrine of Chola Desa. 


1. The details regarding the position of the Kamakoti Peetha 
and the Mutts established by or connected with Sri Vidyaranya 
Swami are given in Sri Mukha Darpana, published at Tiruvadi, in 
Sarvadhari (1888-1889) by Sri Sivarama Suri, himself a Karnataka 
Brahmin, who became a Sannyasin and lived at Kumbakonam. 

2. It appears that in the twelfth Century, there flourished 
a Hosana Karnataka Kingdom in the Chola Desa, with its capital at 
Samayapuram Kannanur in the present Trichinopoly District. There 
is the temple of Sri Hoysanesvara in the place now. It appears also 
that Achuta-deva-raya gave four villages and established 108 Karna- 
taka families at Kadaladi, a village in the Polur Taluk in the pre- 
sent North Arcot District In his deed of Gift the names of the 
108 Karnataka Brahmins, their Veda, Sutra etc., are given in detail 
These agree with the Sakha, Sutra etc. of the Karnataka families 
that are domisiled in South India. Thus the Karnatakas were as- 
sociated with the Southern portion of the peninsula as early as the 
twelfth Century and Govinda Deekshita moved to the Chola Desa in 
the sixteenth Century as the minister of Chavappa Nay aka, 
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3. Th© peom Mdhihsa Sot aka has a special historical signi- 
ficance, anart from its poetic beauty. In the third stanza, the poet 
deplores the passing away of the great patrons of learned men* 
namely, the Minister Niinaji Channdrabhanu Prabhu, the king Sahiji, 
and the minister Anandaraya, and says that with their demise the 
best times for the learned men had come to an end. lie then in- 
stances the sad plight of two learned men named Sridhara and Ambu 
Dikshita, and shows his disgust with the change in the Ruling 
Powers and the neglect shown to Pandits. In the eighty-eighth 
stanza, he pointedly refers to the Moslem chieftain Chanda Khan 
compares the buffalo to him, and speaks of him as a Brahmin-hater. 
In Stanza 101, the last but one in the poem, the poet gives his bene- 
diction to Pratapa Simha, the King of Tanjore, whom he calls the 
full moon of the Ksheera-Samudra viz the kaosala Vomsa. From 
Vincent Smith (The Oxford History of India) we learn that Chanda 
Sahib was a great intriguer, who, with the aid of the French, gave 
considerable trouble to the Maharatta rulors of Tanjore, in the middle 
of the 18th Century and that he was executed under the orders of 
the Raja Of Tanjore, when he surrendered himself to the Raja, ‘who,* 
says Vincent Smith, ‘desired to get rid of an embarassing prisoner.* 
( p 476 ). 


The poet, seeing that patronage of learned men was not the 
policy of the Powers that be, says that Brahmins, under such exce- 
ptional circumstances, were permitted by the Sruti and by the Smrti- 
karta Manu himself to adopt agriculture as a profession, as Apat- 
Dharma. For that professon the most necessary equipment being a 
buffalo , for tilling the land, the buffalo takes the place of the king 
to the learned brahmin. It is the buffalo that gives him food and 
wealth, and no longer the king or the Vedas or the Sastras. The 
buffalo is then praised as a king and in half of the poem runnipg 
over forty-nine stanzas (52-100), full of figurative language, the 
buffalo-king is compared to a true king fit to be anointed, for he has 
the qualities of a king, in an abundant measure. ( St. 51, 52 ). Even 
if the Brahmin should thus lead the quiet life of an agriculturist, 
the poet says, the king’s tax-gatherers don’t allow him to live with- 
out their molestation. The poet institutes elaborate figurative 
comparisons between the buffalo and a child, an Avadhani learned 
in the Vedas, a follower of Madhvacharya, a Yogi,, a Vaishnavite, 
a Deekshita, Brahman the Absolute, Devendra, Manmadha, Salagrama* 
Samudra, Hanumanta, Kurtaviryarjuna, a great poet, Kalidasa’s Pra- 
bandha, Bharata the author of Natya Sastra, the ten Avataras of 
Vishnu-Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nrsimha, Trivikrama, Parasurama, 
Rama, Balarama, Krshna, Bauddha, Kalki, Paramesvara the ^ord 
Siva, a mountain, the lesser deities, Arjuna, Kama, the heroes of the 
Mehabharata, Dronacharya, Ravana, Chandakhan , a Vyakar*a* 
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Pandit, a Tarka Pandit, a Mimamsa Pandit, a Prabandha Grandha, 
the Nava Rasas or poetic Passions, a lusty lover, a V ita-purusha, 
Vali the Vanara Chieftain, the heroes of Lanka, Ashta-Dik-Palakas, 
the receivers of the great gifts or Danas, and the several heroes of 
Kiehkinda. These figurative and stretched poetic comparisons in 
which the hero is the buffalo, display the satirical outlook of the 

* poet and at the same time serve to show the erudition of the learned 
poet, who reminds one of the great poet of England, Alexander Pope» 
the poet who gave a permanent place to all the greater and the 

* lesser poets of his age in his epic poem the Dunciad. From stanza 
101, however, it is clear that the purpose of the poem from the 
poetic point of view was neither to glorify the buffalo nor satirise 
the rulers of the day, so much as to use these devices as the garb 
for establishing the fundamental Truth of Advaita Philosophy, as his 
commentator Vanchesvara Yajva says in his Sleshartha Chandrika. 

4. Vanchesvara Kutti Kavi had an elder brother by name 
Rama Sastri. He was invited to Seringapatam by the Mahammadan 
Chieftain and there under his auspices he wrote a peom Sri Rama 
Ashtapadi , in which the whole story of Sri Ramachandra is set to 
music, even on the lines of Jay a Deva’s Ashtapadi etc., The booklet 
was printed and published in Mysore by Chakravarti Aiyangar, at- 
tached to the court of Sri Krishna Rajendra Odayar. Therein the 
author of Sri Rama Ashtapadi is referred to as Sri Rama Kavi, of 
Sahajindrapura otherwise known as Tiruvisalur, the place where the 
descendant of Govinda Deekshita settled. He is also called a great 
poet of Chola Desa. A Copper-plate Inscription of Saka Samvat 1608 
(A. D. 1686) belonging to the Kamakoti-Peetha (No. X-Copper-plate 
Inscriptions belonging to the Sri Sankaracharya of the Kamakoti 
Peetha) says that an agrahara in Melupaka, near Changeepattu was 
given by the then Peethadhipati, Sri Mahadeva Saras vati to Rama 
Sastri, of the Hoysana Karnataka sect, belonging to the Asvalyana 
sutra and the Vamakayana-Visvamitra-Gotra. It cannot be ascertain- 
ed now whether the grantee of the gift, Rama Sastri, could have been 
. this poet Rama Sastri, the brother of Kutti Kavi. But the date of 
Kutti Kavi’s life 1690-1760, and the fact that Rama Sastri was the 
elder brother of Kutti Kavi, combined with two circumstances, viz. 
the unusual reference to Sri Rama in the invocation at the end of 
tliis grant by Sri Sankaracharya who is the worshipper of Sri. 
Chandramoulisvara, knowing as we do that this Rama Sastri was a 
great devotee of Sri Rama as is seen in his work Sri Rama Ashtapadi, 
the pointed reference to the poverty of learned men in the open- 
ving. stanzas of Mahisha Satakam by Rama Sastri’s younger brother 
Kutti Kavi^ after the death of the great patrons Nanaji, ChandrabhSnu, 

. S^haji and AnandarSya, (stanza 3) make it plausible that this poet Rama 
Sasjn received this grant of an agrahwip frpip the then Kamakot 
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Peethadhipati. Probably this poet went to the Court of Serinaga* 
patam, wrote the Rama Ashtapadi but was not well patronised by the 
Chieftain. We see 'Kutti Kavi in his Mahisha Bataka (stanza 8) 
advising his friend Sridhara not to go to Seringapatam, as he would 
get there not patronage but only fever, for which Seringapatam is 
even today notorious. It appears that in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, after the fall of the Vijayanagar Empire and the fall of the 
Nayak kingdom and the early Maharashtra rulers at Tanjore, the 
condition of the learned brahmins became really unenviable, as is 
evident from the language of Kutti Kavi in the Mahisha Bataka. 



Two New copperplate Inscriptions of Vijayaditya VII of 
E. Chalukyan Dynasty. 


R SUBBARAO M. A. L. T., M. A. U. S, 

( Honarary Life member, A. H* R. Society ). 

1. History of the plates . 

Both the sets were first discovered in a village called Ryali in 
East Godavari District in 1924 and noticed in the Epigraphical Report 
for Madras for 1924-1925. They were described by my friend 
Dr. C. Narayanarao M. A. L. T. Ph. D. and a Paper on the same was read 
before the A. H. R. Society in 1926. Though ten years have elapsed 
since the discovery of these valuable records, they have not yet been 
published anywhere and recently, my friend sent his own Readings 
and Notes as well as the Rubbings to me for what use I could make 
and since I already edited one copper-plate Inscription of this very 
same king discovered at Pamulavaka in Vizag District in our Society 
Journal Vol. II pp. 277-289, I decided to study them. I revised the 
Readings in several places and prepared a paper for publication. But 
I first read the same before the Seventh Indian Oriental Conference 
held at Baroda in December 1933 when attended the same as the 
Deligate of the Andhra University. 

Both the Original Plates are now deposited in the Madras 
Museum. They were noticed in the Annual Report of the Madras 
Ep. Dept, as C. P. No. 8 and C. P. No. 9 of 1924-25. Excepting the 
portions dealing with the villages granted and their boundaries, the 
other matters are practically common to both sets- Hence, the com- 
plete Readings of C. P. No. 8 along with those of two sides of C. P 
No. 9 dealingvS with boundaries are given. 

2. Description of the Records, 

Both belong to the same king of the E. Chalukya Dynasty 
while C. P. No. 8 mentions the king’s name as Sarvalokasraya Vishiiu- 
vardhana Vijayadityadeva, C. P. No. 9 mentions it as Sarvalokasraya 
Vishnu vardhana Maharaja. The gifts in both were made on the 
occasion of Uttar ay ana in the 12th regnal year of the king. The 
language of both is Sanskrit except the portions dealings with 
boundaries which are given in Telugu of the early middle age. The 
Alphabet is of the transitional period known as Chalukya tipi or 
early Andhra lipi. The gifts in both were made to the same scholar 
known as Pampana Bhatta, Both were composed by Muttaya Bhatta, 
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Both were engraved by P&tt&la. Both sets contain five plates each 
and on the seals of both we get the same legend in Telugu characters 
viz , f Tribh uva n am hum . 

The first Set (C. P. No. 8) contains five obiong plates of 
the usual later E. Chalukya type, strung on the Ting the ends of 
which, passing through a hole of about in diameter, are soldered 
into the back of a circular seal of 3" in diameter on which are found 
the symbols and a legend in the following order: 

1. A Chamara, the Sun, an Umbrella, the Crescent and a Chamara. 

2. A Samkha and a Damaru. 

3. The legend “Sri Tribhuvanamkuia , in Telugu lipi. 

4 . An Elephant-goad in the horizontal position with the hook 

pointing downwards. 

5. A Lotus with a long stalk, A boar facing the proper left and 

the Khatvanga. 

The Plates measure 9i in. by 5i in. The Plates with the 
ring and seal weigh 354 Tolas. All the plates have their rims 
raised so as to protect the writing contained on them. 

The second Set (C- P. No. 9) consists of 5 Plates strung on a 
ring which passes through a hole about i in. in diameter. The ring 
measures 5 inches nearly in diameter. To the Ting is attached a 
circular seal about 2 i inches in diameter, on the counter-sunk surface 
of which is engraved the legend in Telugu characters u 6ri Tribhu - 
vanamkma". Above the legend are engraved in the following order 
the Chalukyan symbols : 

The Sun, An Umbrella, The Crescent 

A chamara A chamara 

A Damaru and A Samkha 

An Elephant goad or Amkusa. 

The Legend “Sri Tribhuvanam kusa in Telugu characters. 

Lotus Floral design Khatvanga. 

The Plates measure 101 inches by 5 inches and weigh with 
the seal 315 tolas. The rims are raised to protect the writing on 
the sides. 

(4) Subject-matter of the two Inscriptions . 

Both the sets of plates record the gifts of SarvalokUraya 
V is&uvarddhan a Maharaja Vijayaditya who was the seventh of the 
name in the E. Chalukya Dynasty and who was the brother of 
Rfcja Raja NarSndra, the E. Chalukya Emperor who patronised thf 
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work Midhra Mahti BhUratam . The gifts in both the sets were made 
to Pampanabhattopadhyaya in the 12th regnal year of the king on the 
occasion of Uttamyana Samkrmti . The date is not given in Saka 
years but as Raja Raja died in A. D. 1063 and as Saktivarma, the 
son of Vijayaditya ruled for one year, we get 1064 as the first regnal 
year of the Donor. Since both the Grants were made in the 12th 
regnal year, A. D. 1075 would be their date. 

(5) Language and Alphabet- 

The language is Sanskrit except in the end where the limits 
of the villages granted are mentioned. Mediaeval Telugu is employed 
to describe the same. 

The script is Later Chalukya or Tel-kannada. It is the 
Transitional type between the old Vengi type and the modern type. 
It has therefore certain peculiarities found in Andhra Ma.Jti Bhtiratam 
also. The Santis as are formed in a way peculiar to us now and so 
people who edit or print the Andhra Maftibltiratam must have a 
knowledge of the peculiar Santis as (phrases) and Padams (words) 
used in the later Chalukya C. P. and stone inscriptions. The 
meanings of several words used in these inscriptions of 11th Cent. A. D. 
have now become obscure. Several orthographical peculiarities are 
also observed and these should be specially studied by philologists. 

6. The Donee , the Donor and the Donations. 

The Donee in both the Grants is Pampana-bhat-topadhyaya, a 
resident of Posudova in the southern country. He drank away the 
ocean of literature like Agastya. Like a diamond, he possessed the re- 
fulgent Sastras. He reached the other shore of the Vedas and Vedangas 
and mastered Mimamsa Sastra. He belonged to Parasara Gotra and 
observed all religious duties. His father and grand-father were also 
great V edic Scholars and Masters of all Sastras. The Donor’s full 
name is Sri Vishnuvarddhana Maharajlidhiraja, Sri Vira Vijayadityadeva. 
The last name alone is not found in the second set ( C. P. No. 9 of 
1924-25. ) The genealogy and the chronology of the whole dynasty 
are given, as in the inscription of this king already edited by me, till 
the reign of Raj a Raja. In fact, the first 48 lines of these two inscrip- 
tions are the same as those found in the one already published by 
me. From Vishnu to Bharata and then to the five Pandavas and then 
to Udayana, we get merely the names of kings. Commencing with 
Udayana 59 kings ruled over Ayodhya. Then, Vijayaditya went to 
the Dekkan but died while fighting against Trilochana Pallava. His 
son Vishnuvardhana ruled over the Dekkan having defeated the 
Kadambas, Gangas and other tribes. His son, Vijayaditya was suc- 
ceeded by Pulikesin. His grandson Kubja Vishnuvarddhana ruled over 
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Vengi for 18 years and founded the E- Chalukya K ing dom The 
26th king from him is the Donor. The names of the intervening 
kings and their regnal periods are given as usual. Finally, it is 
stated that the Donor took the kingdom and placed his own son 
Saktivarma II on the throne and after his death ascended the throne 
himself. 

In the first Set, the village of Krumduya, lying to the 
south of modern Drakshariima, was granted and in the second Set, 
the village of Mavinderu, lying to the south of Korumilli, was granted. 
Both were granted to the same Donee. Both the villages belong to 
Ramachandrapur Taluq of E. Godavari Dt. The Poet who wrote the 
two inscriptions is Muttaya-Bhatta. The Scribe is called Pattala. 

7. Text of the Inscriptions. 

Except in the last portion, where the villages granted are 
defined with boundaries, the texts are almost the same in both plates. 
The first 48 lines of these inscriptions, which form exactly half the 
text, are the same as those of the C. P. inscription already published 
by me in J. A. H. R. S. Vol. II, Pp. 277-289. The whole text of the 
first Set (C. P. No. 8 of 1924-25) is given below. The text portion at 
the end of the second Set (C. P. No. 9 of 1924-25) is also given. (Vide 
Fourth plate, second side and Fifth plate, first side.) Tho photo-prints 
of the Rubbings of these two sides as well as that of the Fourth 
plate, first side are given along with those of the first Set for the 
last five sides for the benefit of the scholars. 

There are several mistakes committed by the scribe and the 
necessary readings are shown in the foot-notes. 

8. Historical Importance of these Inscriptions: 

After giving the usual genealogy and chronology found in 
the later Chalukya Plates up to the reign of Raja Raja who is said 
to have ruled for 41 years, both the records state that the Donor 
called Vijayaditya, born to Vimaladitya and the Chola princess 
Medava, took the kingdom on account of military prowess and placed 
his own son Saktivarma on the throne. He ruled for one year and 
died and so Vijayaditya, out of regard for Dharnia , took the reins of 
Government and established the Goddess of Victory with the help of 
his own arms. Since Raja Raja’s accession took place in A. D. 1022 
according to several later E. Chalukya Plates and since he is 
credited with 41 years’ rule, he must have died in 1063 A. D., when 
Vijayaditya took the kingdom and made his own son Saktivarma II 
rule for 1 year after which he ascended the throne himself in 1064. 
Since both these grants were made in the 12th regnal year they 
must belong to A, D. 1075. 
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In the previous rfecord of this king, published by *&e ha 
J. A. H. R. 8. Vol. II, Pp 277-289, it was stated that Raja Raja 
ruled for 12 years and then the kingdom was captured by Vijayaditya 
whose coronation date was mentioned as S. 952 or A. D. 1030. This 
would make A. D. 1018 the first year of Raja Raja’s reign and the 
last year of his fathers ( Vimaladitya’s ) reign and this is exactly 
what is known to us from the Ranastapudi Plates of VimalSditya 
whicti state that he was crowned in May 1011 A, D. He is credited 
witli 7 years’ rule in most records" and so his rule must have ended 
in 1018 when Raja Raja might have succeeded. This would agree 
with the dates mentioned in the Pamulavaka Plates already edited 
by me in J. A. H. R. S, Vol. II, Pp. 277-289. From A. D. 1018 to A. D. 
1030 ( 12 years ) Raja Raja ruled when he was overthrown by 
Vijayaditya. His coronation date is therefore mentioned as A. D. 
1030 (S/I man Sa/ce Samaughe dr.gisunidhimite S 952 or A. D. 1030) 
and it might be right. But all this is omitted in the present Ryali 
Plates ( both Sets ) as evidently it was considered a usurpation or 
probably as a purely temporary affair because Raja Raja again secured 
the throne and ruled till 1063 A. D. When again the throne was 
taken by Vijayaditya by his own valour and conferred on his own 
son, although Raja Raja’s son, Rajendracholadeva II or Kullottunga 
Choladeva was alive. This was probably due to his being absent in 
the South. This may be called the second usurpation. It is im- 
portant to note that the Grants mentioned in the Pamulavaka Plates 
were actually made by him in his second regnal year . This would 
suggest that he actually ruled for some years and the usurpation 
was a solid fact. Was the throne captured as the result of a Civil 
War? This is not known to us from the Pamulavaka Plates. On 
the other hand, the fact is mentioned that in the absence of Rlja 
JRlja (paroled) the Vengi Kingdom was taken by force ( gfhidya 
rljyam). Probably, when the King was absent in the capital, a 
revolution or plot secured the throne but it mm t have been a 
short-lived rule. The present Records solve this historical puzzle by 
stating that, after Raja Raja’s rule of 41 years, his throne was 
captured by his step-brother who ruled more securely and for a 
longer time than before. The fact of the first usurpation was not 
mentioned as it was considered either unnecessary or discreditable. 
But the fact of the second usurpation is clearly mentioned. 


-‘Vide Pamulavaka, Nandampudi, Kotumilli, Chittur and O^tllur PUui. 
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TEXT OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

( C. P. No* 8 of 1924-1925 ). 

PJate I, Second side. 

1. Sndharanah purushottamasya mahato NarSyanasya prabh<> 

rnnabhiparnkaruhadbabh u va j agata- 

2. ssrastii svayambhu statah jajne manasasfmu ratri riti yastasrnftn 

mundratritassbrnb vamsakara- 

3. ssudhanisu ruditas srikantha chudSmanih tasmad-wsit-wudha-sitttjc 

bbudhd budhasutas tatah tasma- 

4. tpuriirava nama chakravarti savikramah tasmallyus tatd Nahums 

tat*) y ay iitis chakravartti ta- 

5. tab Pururiti chakravartti tatd Janamdjayasvainedha tritayasya 

karttli tatah PrachiNab tatasSainya* 

6. yatis tatd Hayapatis tatas Sarvvabhoutnas tato J ay asanas tato 

Mahay brnas tasmai-Aisanakah 

7. rat all Kroihanakah tato Devakis tasmai Kbhukab tasimid Rks- 

hakab tato Mativaras satrayii ^a-yitji 

8. Sarasvati-nadi-nSthab tatab Kiity»7yanastatb NilastaO* Dusyam- 

tab tatputrab Garrigri- Yamuna 

9. tin; y adavacchinnam nidhiiya v uplink ramasah krtvfi tadhn-Nva- 

methSrinitrna mahakarmmiicharata iti y*> la- 

10. bhata tato Bharatiid Bhiimanyus tatas Suh*>trastat** Hash tato 

Virbchanas tasniSd-Ajaniilas tatas Saiviva- 

11. ran ab tasyadha tapanasutay as- Tapatyasch a Sudhanva tatab ^ari- 

kshit. tat*» Bhiniasonab tatab pradipanab 

12. tatas-Samtanus tatd Viehitraviryyab tatab Pimriurtijafe PutrSs- 

tasyacha Dharmmaja Bhim -Arjjuna Nakula Saha 

13. dcvah pamchdmdriyavat pamcha syur vvisaya griihinas tatra y5nS- 

dahi vijit-ya khandava niadhd Gil- 

14 . ndivina Vajriimni Yuddhc piisupatastram-andliakaripoKch-alahhi 

daityaan bahun Inidraarddhaasana 

Plate II First side. 

1. madhyardhi jayina yatkalikeyadikan jitvii svairamakari vaima- 
vipina-cchedah Kurunam. 

2. vibhdh tatdrjunad-Abhimanyus tatas Parikshit tato Jana- 
mejayab tatah kshemukas tato Nara- 

3. vahanah tatas-Sitatukas ta una 1-Udayanah tatab prabhrtisv- 

avicchinna samtanesv-AyodhyS-simhasanasiiw'sv-Pkonna- 

4. sasti chakravarttisu gatSsu tadvamsyo Vijayaiity«'> nama raja- 

vijigisaya Dakshinapatham gatva Trilochana Pa- 

5. llaram-adhikshipya daiva-durihaya lokamtaram-agamat tas.m n 
samkule purohitena vrddhamatyaificha sii. 

6. rddham-amtarvvatni tasya mahadevi Mudiv«mu-nSmagrah»ram 

upagamya tad-vastavyena Vii-nubhatta 8«- 

7. mayajina duhitr-nir vviriesham-abhi raksh i ta Visnuvarddbanannam- 

danam-asufcasa tasya Kumara- . _ . 

8. sya Manavyasa-gotra H5ritt»utra dvipaksha-Kramo ntani Kar- 

mmini karayitva tam-avarddhaya * 
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0. t sa cha matra-vidita-vrfctamtas-san-nirgatya Calukya-girau 
Namdam bhagavatim Gaurimaradhya Kumara Na- 

10. rayana matr-ganamscha samtarpya syetatapatraika samkha 
pamca maha-sabda palikdtana padhakka vara- 
11- halamchana pitncha kumta simhasana makaratorani lc&na* 
kadanda Garnga-yamunadioi svakulakrama-gata- 

12. ni riikshiptnniya sambriijya-cihnani samadaya Kadamba-Gam- 

gadi bhumipan-nirjjitya Setu-Narmma-da-ma 

13. dhyam sardhasapta-laksham Dakshinapatham palayamasa 

tasyasid Vijayadityo Vishnuvarddhana bhupateh 

14. Pallavanvaya-jatayfl Mahadevyasca namdanah tats Utah PulakSsi 
Vallabab tatputrah KIrtivarmma 

Plate II Second side. 

1. tasya tanayah snmatarn sakala-bhuvana-samstnyamapa Mana- 

vyasa- gbtranam Hariti-putranam Katisi- 

2. ki vara-prasada-lalxlha-rajyaaam mntrgan i-paripKlitaalim Svami- 

M ahiisena -padanudhyatanaru bhaga- 

3. van ~na ray an a prasada samasadita-vara varahalamrhana ksharn- 

kshana-vasikrtarati mandaJanam 

4. asvamedhavabrtha-snana-pavitrikrta vapusaui calukyanain kulam- 

al amkarisnos -Sat y atsray a v al 1 ab h <' m d r as y a 
b. bhrata Kubja ViPnuvarddhano-stadasa varsani Vomgi desam- 
apalayat tad at ma jo Jayasimhavallabhastraya 

6. trirnsatam tadanuja Imdrarajas sapta dinani titsuto Visnuyar- 

dhano nava varsani tatsimurm Maingi -Yuvaraja 

7. pamCavinnsatim tatputro JayasimbaKtraydlasa tadavarajah Kok- 

kili ssanmasan tasya jyestd 

8. bhrata Visnuvardhanas-tam uceatya sapta-trimsatam abian tat- 

putro Vijayaditya-Bhattarako- 

9. stadasa tatputro Visnuvardhanassat trirnsatam tattanayb Narem- 

dramrgarajascasta catvarimisatam ta 

10. tputrah Kalivisuuvarddhand-dhyarddha varsam tats u to Gunaga 

Vijayadityas- catus catvarimsatam tadhhratur Vikra- 

11. madityasya tanayas 'Calukyabhimas trirnsatam tat sutah Kolia 

bhiganda Vijayadityah sanmasan tat- 

12. sunur Ammarajas-sapta varsani tam Yuddhamallam parihrtya 

desat pistvetaresamapi satravanam ksmam Amma- 

13. rajanuja rajabhimd Bhiin ts sauia dvalasi raksati sma sat -putra- 

yor Dasaratha pratitnasya tasya Bhi- 

14. masya Rama -Bharatopamayoh Kanlyan Dananmav Ainma- 

n.rpayor^atha pamcavimsaty abda 
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Plate III — First face. 
naraksad-avamtalam-Ammarajah dvaimaturft- 

nrpo Jiaja-Bhima-nrpa tanayab vidya 


mma-nrpter-Dana- 


kalapa-caturas-caturaipta-mahim - apat-samas - tiaral? atm-Dana- 
rnnavad-asld-daira-dusehestaya tatah saptavim- 

sati-varsam Vemgi-bhumir-anayika atramtareDananaremdra-sunu 
ssri S aktivar mma *sura-rat-sadhar mma 

yas-saurya-saktya, vinihatya satrun - sadvadasabdan - samarakaad 
urvvlm tasyanujah palita van-athil 

bdan gam sapta saptabdhi vilamghi - klrttih srl-raja-Chalukya 
kula pradlpas-tejonidhir-Mummadi Bhima-bhu 

pab tasya srlm&n-atmajo Rajarajo rajat-tftja rajavams-ygraganyah 
saikam catvarimbatam vatsa- 


ranam ksonl-raksa-dakRipo-rakRatimna api ca VimalAditya-cchddA- 
nvayaika laksmya- 

sca Medava-mahadevyah ajani(ja)ya bri-nityo Vijaydditya-nare- 
svarastutyab parok«e 

R<iiaraiasya bhratur-dvaimaturasya yab pary-agrahln-malnr&jya- 
sriyam virahriya yutah grhi 


tva svasute snahat rajyam sri Kaktivarmmani nyaRtatp tasmin 
dharam-6kam<&am-rakRyabdam divam gate aprSpta- 
nubhave suto vidhivabat prapt Ybhimanyav-iva svarggarn tyakta- 
rucis-sukheRu Vijayadityadhipab Partthavat 
asine vibudhaib Kulakrarnagatair-Aptair-alam bbihito dharmmaip 
sthapayitum Kadhamcid-akarot buddhim dhara- 
raksane nirjjetum dviaatam bhayam Kalimalan nirddhuya dhar- 
inmyan-dhuram sandh&y-ayuga-varttanan-nija bhujesam- 


Plate III- Second face. 

sthapya vlra-sriyam dSva-sbri-karavala bhairava nrpS sakte 
dharam rakRitum prdhvT kama-dughabhavat-krtayuga sparddhA- 
nvi- 

tobhQt-kalisb ucoair-nninadita nijairtha payoruh-agro y5 bhQpa- 
tirvvvidhrta-karunnuk-khadga-cakrah yuddhe vidam- 

bayati garjjita-pamcaiamyam baurim sanandaka sudarbana sira- 
nga cap am Bhlraam gadayan-dhanu? imdrasunum ku- 
ntayudhe y5 Nakulam tathaivo hayadhirohe HabadSvam-uccair- 
vidvSstya jetarir-api prayetab kalpanokaha puspa 
vat-kavijanaih karppavatarpsikrto rajAjneva sitatapatra-sucirS 
bhHpaib-birobhird-dbrta stnbhibcandana- carccik6vahr- 
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6 . days lipta sudharnsu-prabhev- asacakram-alamkarSti dhavala 
klrttir-yadlya bhpsam yS yata Bharatadaya 

7* ssukytinS yad-vamsaja bhQbhftas-satvatra pratipaditarjjita-dhana 
ssatyaikavaca^ pura tepra- 

8. ye$a yugonurOpa gupinab kate <kalavapy-ah5 satyaika-sthira- 
dhis-sadarp pita-dhan5 yas-soma- 

9. varpsottamab yas-satyavak sva-carap-arppita*cakri-Bhimasun5- 
pamarddita ripu-ksitipala-ldkab dharmm5da- 

10. yab Kaliyudhisthira naraadhSyab Sri-Vispuvarddhana-nFp5rj- 
juna-kirtti-l5lab sa sarvvalokasraya sri- Vi- 

11. spuvarddhana maharajadhirajo rajaparamesvarab paramabhat. 
tarakab paramabrahmapyo mata- 

12. pitp-padanudhyat5 Srl-Vfravijayadevab *Guddavadi-visaya-niva- 
sin5 Rastraknta- 

13. pramukhan Kutumbinas-sarnahnya nmmtri-purShita-senapati- 
yuvaraja-dauvarika- 

Plate IV-First face. 

1. * l samaksam-ittham-ajnapayati asit-pitamaho yasya pitamaha- 
sama-dyutih Pampanaryya 

2. iti khy at6 vedavit-sarvva-sastra vit tasmad-ajani sat-sevyahKesavah 
Kesavopamab adhita-ve- 

3. da-vedamgas -sarvva-b&strarttha-tatvavit tasmat sri man-asesepa 

pitva vangmaya-varidhim u- 

4. dito daksipasayarn-Aastya iva yo munib istam-istaip yato lokas- 
ch&stra-tatvam samu- 

5. jvalaip salaksapam samadatte ratnam ratnakarad-iva * 9 tasmai 
Posudova-vastavy ay a 

6 Veda vide veddmga-paragaya rmrnamsa-sastra-gurave Parasara- 
gotraya satkarmma- 

7. nirataya Pampanabbattopadh-yaya nSnine asmat-samtana-bal- 
dyur-firftgyaibvaryabhi- 

• In the second set* this proper name is omitted in this connection. (Vide last line m 

rhe first face of fourth plate). All other matter is common to both ( Vtde Photo- 
prints of C P* Rubbings ) 

# 1 This line is given as line 2 in the second face of fourth plate of second side. The 

matter that follows in each six After this line differs till almost the end of the 
inscription. (Vide the concerned photo blocks of both sides. 

» 2 Certain attributes, found in this context in the second set{Vtde from line six in 
the second face of forth plate), are omitted here, e. g; 

Jfianasitunahvilakarma panh sramana sarwasti payasti j&ta saccakasarhstapita 
pRdapadmG vibhati y6bhusura cakravatti 



C. P. No. 8 of 1924-25, Plate III, Face I. 



By thenffiSffiteajjof the Tdugu Academy , (U) cunxvht. 






Plate IV, Face I. 
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Plate IV, Face II. 
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Bi/ /.Jw? courtesy of the Telugu Academy t Cocanada. 
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8. Vfddhyartthara-uttarEyaija nimitte * 3 Mavi^de^u-naraa-gramas- 
sarvvakara-pariharena sarvvana- 

9. masyaip datta iti viditam-astu vafr asy-avadhaya^ plrwatab 
Kudlah daksipatal? Kadamum 

10. Gga paseimatab Sampaniya uttaratal? Korumilli asyaiva ksetra- 
slmanat pu- 
ll rAvatah MSvundeti polamunum gudla-polamunum GdrumilU- 
polamunum gudi- 

# 3 From here, the matter differs in both Sets quite naturally as the boundaries of the 
Grants are described. 


Second Set (C.P. No. 9 of 1924-’25) Fourth plate, second face. 

1. Kutapramukhan kutumbinassamahuya maiptripurdhita sGnapati , 
Yuvaraja dauvari 

2. ka samaksa mittha majnapayati asftpita mahdyasya pitamaha 
samadyutih parnpana 

3. ryya itikhyatd YMasftstrarttha tatvavit tasmatsama bhutkdsava- 
sarrama samaditav$davGdaparam 

4. gah yatpragttebhvah paraTp vidvadbhinn6vagaTnya samatm6bhih 
tasmat f§rlmanas6p6ria pitvavafigma 

5. yavaridim udit6 daksinasaya magastya ivayainusrih istamistaip- 
yatA 16kascastra 

6. tatvara sarnujvalam salaksanam samaddhatra ratnarp ratnSkara- 

diva jnanasilunah vilakarmma 

7. parih sramana sarvvasvi payasvl j£>ta saocakra sarps6vita pSda- 

padm6 vibhatiyd bhusura 

8. cakravartti tasma posuddvanamagrama vSstavyaya parppana- 
ryyaya parasarag6traya satka 

9. rrama nirataya smatsamtana ba]ayurar6gyaisvaryyabhivrddhay& 
krumduyenama gram am sarvva 

10. yakara parihar6na sarvvanamasya magraharik^tvS 6kabhlgi oali- 

visaxppatsa hita-muttarayana 

11. nimitta datta iti viditamastuvah asya gramaslmanah purvata 

viravijayaditya brahmadh6yah 

12. daksinatah paccafvapallih pascimatah padaripallih uttaratah 
daksaramah asyavrksatra sirranah 
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Plate IV— Second face. 

1. na muyyali - kutrunanundi daksina-mimci-pOyina MundakSliya 
slma agn$ya- 

2* tal? \ Ktlda-polamu-lSm kadamu1a-k5li padumati-kommunum Gaha 
mukkunayU MS 

3* vupdeti polamunum gUdina muyyalikutra sima 1 daksipatal? Ma- 
vundSti k&~ 

4. trSni vanamu daksipamuna emgattapodala sun a I nairrtyatah ku 
IjtlJu iSpugam gala 


Second set (C. P. No. 9 of 1924-25; 

Fifth Plate, first face. 

1. pSrvvatah kruipdadi pnduva turppuna kattnyu VTrnvijayaditya 

Brah ma day a m un a pol aga r u su 

2. dakarAmi yayyavadn polagarusunum gDdina muyyalikutraslma 

agnAyatah mnyya 

3. li kutrananundi dakshinamimei parina cAdipallnmasTma dakshina- 

tah Viravijayaditya brahma 

4. dAyamuna polagarusunam grumdudi polagarusunam barinn avuru- 

gaddalalAni krayyayas! 

5. ma nairutyatah kapdaramanu nerasTma pa&ciniatah gadavalurn- 

buttala padumati avurugaddala 

6. lAni krayyanupdi Raja Raja vA anivAriminum beddadakirAmi pola- 

mumim grundudipo 

7. lamunam gDdina muyyalikutra sima vayavyatah peddadakarami 

Pftavasa polamuna 

8. yum garapapumbolamunayum grumdudi polamunayum uadimi 

paddavramtayu dakshipamim civaccinapola 

9. garusunurn guciyanayaku ceruvu padumati kattayu nicceruvuna 

SgnAyamuna mill anu 

10. pdi vaccina emgattasima uttar a tab krumdudi paduva uttaramuna 

kattayu nayyavada polagarusuna 

11. dimi enigattasima aisanyatah ippaduvakisanamuna kattayasima 

asyAparinakAnacit badhakara 

12. piyayah karAti sapamcabhirmmaha patakaiyyukfcA bhavati tadha 

vyasAnagitah sastivarsasaha 

13. srStyi svarggA m6dati bhumidah aksAptacanu mamtaca tanyAva 

narakA vasAt Sjnaptih parpca 




Plate V, Face I. 
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C. P. No. 9 of 1924-25, Plate TV, Face 11. 



?Z:&J&Z/fy 3j§ ^±': ^ %&2 h<k 


By the courtesy of the Tdugu Academy , Cocanada ■ 


C. P. No. 9 of 1924-25, Plate V, Face I. 
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By the courted of the Telugu Academy , Cocanada . 
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5. polomunaku sampaniya polagarusa »sima I pascimatab KSrumilli 

N5- 

6. rana peddiri c6ni molli-monanundi tQrppirpci vaccina Nlrana 

shadam gavu 

7. la c6nanupdi uttaramimci poyina Korumilli polagarusa sima * va- 

yavya 

8. tab Korumilli polamulon - uttaramimci poyina addapum - drdva 

daksi^iamu talaya 

9. sima l uttaratab i addaputn-drova daksitiamu talanu^di tn^pimci 

poyina Korumi- 

10. lli polamunu Mavuncpti polamu iiadirui avuRugaddia-ldni pallama 

sima I 

11. aibanyatah Korumilli » polagarusunu MavuridGti polagarusunu 

nadimi a- 


Plate V —First face* 

L. vul.tu gadd il ci-lorn pal I ainuna-nutjuli daksitjLatuiincL pdyuiti Koru* 
milli polamu 

2. na mollimona nairrLi-iniilayu sima ' *asydpari na konacit badba 

karaiuya 

3. yah karoti sa pamoabhirm - mahapatakais - samyukto bhavati i 

tathdktam Vyasa-muniua f sa- 

4. stini varsa-sahasrani svargge mddati bliO midab aksupta canumaniti 

ca tan yen a 

5. narake vaset 'ajiiaptih pamoa-pradhun3b kavir-iba Muttayabhatt'&b 

lekhakab 

* 6. Pattalab srimad-vijay a-rajya samvatsara dvada^S dattam-idarii 
sasanam b 


# 


Fro:ii here till ta* end, tne matter ot tae cwj plates is identical. 



REVIEWS & NOTES 


An Estimate 

By Pur&natatwa Visarada, S. P. L. NarasimhaswSmi, 

• Vizagapatam. 

In the article entitled “ Genealogy and Chronology of the Pallet- 
vast', by Mr* Govind Pai, in Part I, Volume VII of the Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society (for July 1932), the writer tries* 
to reconstruct the genealogy of the Pallava-kings who reigned at 
Kanchi. In the course of his work the writer quotes 27 inscriptions 
including copper-plates, stone slabs and pillars. The writer makes no 
difference in the valuation of their historical contribution and the 
range of importance. In my humble opinion had he attended to the 
scrutiny of this important work of valuation, his work of reconstruc- 
tion would have been simplified and his contribution would have been 
a valuable one. I draw the attention of the readers to the following 
conclusions arrived at in the course of his Paper. 

(1) The writer says “consequently, we can easily and correctly 
identify Vijiya Skandavarma of the Omgodu (No. 1) plates with 
Skandavarma of the Mangalur, Pikira and Omgodu (No. 2) plates, as 
in each case, the father’s name is Viravarma.” 

Simply because the title “Vijaya” is optional and the name of 
the father is the same, can we, merely on these grounds, affirm the 
identity of the person ? We cannot. Why cannot we presume that* 
Viravartna of the Mangalur, Pikira, and Omgodu (No. 2) plates is the 
grandson of Viravartna of the Omgodu (No. 1) plates ? A grandson is 
generally named after his grandfather. 

(2) Again we find, “So the only possible alternative is that Simha- 
varma was the elder brother of the donor Crown-prince Vishnugopa.** 

This is rather a very bold conclusion. There is nothing even 
to suggest the relationship, A number of other similar suppositions 
can also be made. Why cannot the king be the uncle of the Crown- 
prince? The king can even be supposed to be the grandfather. Of 
course, when the king has no sons or nephews, a cousin or even a 
distant cousin, will be the only alternative. 
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(3) On page 3, it is found “Whence we can easily make out that 
Skandavarma and Kandavarma are one and the same person, as Kauda 
is merely a vulgar or vernacular variant of the Sanskrit name Skanda" 

We presume that the language of the inscriptions in question 
is Sanskrit, as the writer has not elucidated the point. When the 
language is Sanskrit, the identity cannot be possible. Sanskrit poets 
would not allow vernacular words to find place in their writings, 
except in very rare and under forced circumstances. ‘Skanda’ can 
never be made ‘Kanda’ by a Sanskrit poet even of ordinary talents. 
This fact only suggests for a scrutiny in the question of deciphering. 

(4) Now we come to the remark “Consequently the misnomer 
Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa of the Mangalur, Pikira, and Omgodu 
(No. 2) plates his own son Simhavarma (II) which is likely to mislead 
to the conclusion that the said Vishnugopa was a life-long crown prince 
and never ruled as king has to be rejected as evidently a mistake of the 
composer or the engraver of those plates, due perhaps to his ignorance 
or inadvertance.” 

The above inferonce is not conclusive. Why not Skandavarma 
be the second son of Vishnugopa, as the grandson is generally named 
after the grandfather. The genealogy would be extended to four more 
generations. The Mangalur, Pikira, and Omgodu plates are grants by 
Simhavarma, the son of Vishnugopa. It is impossible to think that 
the name of the father of the ruling king, the donor, is mistakenly 
written. The king would never allow it. It might be that the reading 
of the word “Yuva” is mistaken. 

Vishnugopa is to be read as ‘Maharajah’ only in the light of 
the Guntur, Chura, and Kasakudi plates and the Vayalur pillar inscrip- 
tion. The two letters read as ‘Yuva’ might be connected with the 
previous word* Unless the orginal record is examined we cannot defi- 
nitely say anything. 

(5) The fragment G of the Vayalur pillar inscription and the 
Udayendiram (No. I) grant mention the same kings, while the former 
gives one more name extra in the beginning. Now the question is how 
to connect these names with those of the genealogy. No clue is found 
in any of the inscription for such a connection. The writer presumes 
that Skandavarma of the Udayendiram (No. 1) grant is the same person 
as the son of Viravarma. An alternative and more suggestive pre- 
sumption can be made by making Viravarma of the Vayalur pillar 
inscription, the grandson of Viravarma, grandfather of Vishnugopa, 
thus giving a brother to Maharajah Vishnugopa. 
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(6) Another inference on page 9, goes as “It is ^therefore certain 
that Kumaravishnu and Sivaskandavarma are but two different names 
of one and the same king, who performed the Asvamedha The writer 
argues that the Orngodu plates of Vijaya Skandavarma say that the 
donor's great grandfather (Kumaravishnu) performed an Asvamedha* 
The Prakrit Hirahadagalli plates of Siva-Skandavarma say that the 
donor performed many sacrifices including Asvamedha. Hence Kuma- 
ravishnu, the great grandfather of Vijaya Skandavarma must be the 
same person as Siva Skandavarma, on the ground that both performed 
an Asvamedha. Is there any law that no two members of the same 
family should perform an Asvamedha? The names of the two kings 
are quite different What harm is there, if on insufficient grounds, we 
cannot establish the relation of a certain King? 

(7) On page 12, we read “comparing the last 3 steps of this table 
P with the first 3 steps of the previous table E, we find that Budhavarma 
of this table is identical with Skandavarma I of that table, and also 
that Kumaravishnu II of this table is identical with Viravarina of that, 
and further that the connecting link between these two tables is Vijaya 
Skandavarma alias Skandavarma II whose name stands fourth in that 
table, and who therefore becomes Skandavarma II I.” How can these 
statements be believed? The writer now here proved that Budhavarma 
is identical with Skandavarma I. Why cannot the last King of V and 
the first King of E be identical? What suggests him to make the 
identity overlap 3 steps V 

I have thus pointed out some of the fallacious statements of the 

paper. 


Aryan Path. 

We are in receipt of the new volume part (l) of the Aryan Path. 
This magazine has had a glorious career and we wish it every success. 

A. R. R. 



Date of “Amuktamalyada.” 

BY 

K. Iswara Dutt, B.A., (Cocanada) 

The age of Kri&tnadevaraya is called the August an age of Telugu 
Literature. The Emperor not only patronised that language but also 
wrote Amuktamalyada, a monumental work in it The po'em throws 
light on the contemporary political events, social customs and also the 
economic conditions of the people. Hence the date of the composition 
of the poem will be of special interest to the students of the Viiavn- 
nagar history. The Emperor narrated the ciicumstances under which 
the work was wlitten by him in the introductory stanzas as follows:— 
“ In the introduction to the poem, Kristnadevaraya says that 
while on his expedition against Knlinga he stayed for a few days at 
Vijayavati, and went to Srikakulam to worship the God Andhramadhu- 
sudana of the place and spent the Ekadasi fast, at that place On that 
night m the fourth watch, (Yama) the God appeared to him, and re- 
counting the several works which he wrote in Sanskrit, Madalasa- 
charitra, Satyavcidhupnrinayam, Sakalakathnsarasanghraham, Sukti- 
naipunignanachintamnni and Rasamaninri, directed him to compose 
the story of Goda (Andal, the daughter of Vishnuchitta, Peryalvar, 
one of the twelve Vaishnava saints) in Telugu Telugu was according, 
to the God, the best of the Desabhashas and could alone he understood 
by all those assembled in his courts He exhorted the king to dedicate 
it to God Venkateswara’ 4 1 

Thus we know, from the above information furnished by the 
Emperor-poet, that he was at Srikakulam on an Ekadasi day. There is 
an interesting inscription at that place corroborating the statement of 
the Emperor. From that we understand that Kristnarnya visited the 
temple on the Kumbha sankranti day in the Saka year 1440, of the 
cyclic year Bahudhanya, and granted a number of villages belonging 
to the Kondapalh sima for expenditure towards the daily worship of 
the God Andhravallabha 2 Let us calculate the equivalent English date 
of the Kumba -sankranti day in S. 1440, and see if that date coincides 
with an Ekadasi day also. 

I. The commencement of the Solar year for Saka 1440 is March 
27 7754 + Kumbha Sankranti 305 0850 - 332*8604 Thus 332*86 days 
from 1st March 1518 A. I), is January ’26 S6 of 1519 A T). As ‘86 day 
goes beyond midnight the Khumbha Sankranti fell on the 27 1-1519 

II. Lotus also see if an Ekadasi fell on that day Actual ending 
moment of Ekadasi: — 1st new moon in the solar year 1518 A.T) — 
1 3-5250 + Maghabahula Ekadasi 291*3685-304 8935. (2) (Sun’s equation 
for 23*77 days -11 and m oon’s equation for 23 7 7 days is *29:) total -40 , 

L Sources of Vijayanagar History. Pages 132-133 
2 . No. 981 of the South Indian Inscriptions Vol. IV, 
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(3) Commencement of the Solar year for S. 1440*27*7754. Totalling (11 
(2) &(3) we get 333*0689 or 333*07 days. (Moon’s anomoly 7*840 + 15*822- 
23*662 + *11 -23*77). 

Thus 333 davs from 1st March 1518. A. D. fell also on 27th 
January 1519 AD. From the inscription we learn as above that the 
king visited the God on 27-1-1519 A.D. The fact is also corroborated 
by his statement that he fasted on that day, and was inspired to write 
the poem ‘Amuktamalynda’. Therefore that date, viz., 27-1-1519 A. D. 
is one of the important dates in the History of Vijayanagar Empire and 
also a land mark in the development of Telugu Literature. 


Indian Culture . 

The Journal of the Indian 'Research Institute, Annual subscrip- 
tion Rs 6/- Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L, Hon. Secretary, 
Indian Research Institute, 55 Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 
counlry by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research 
into the ancient History of Tndia and her great culture. It is a 
quarterly journal and deals with topics relating to Indian History* 
Geography, Art, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics, Religion, 
Folklore, Philosophy, Ethnology, Anthropology etc. etc. from the 
earliest times down to the medieval period. The excellent character 
of this new journal and the high standard of articles published in it, 
and the enterprise and devotion of the group of the Bengali scholars, 
seom to make Indian culture rightly and completely fill the great void 
created hy the unfortunate discontinuance of the great epoch making 
journal, the Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three numbers of 
which are before us, shows itself to be first class scientific periodical 
by the richness of its contents. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped 
that this Journal also will he an impartial forum to all devoted and 
inspiring workers under the capable editorship of the distinguished and 
veteran savant Dr Dovadatta Raraakrishna Bhandarkar, who ib 
assisted by willing and brilliant scholars like Dr. Barua and Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law We heartilv congratulate the management of the 
Journal on the high standard of excellence that is attained and hope 
that hy means of unsparing devotion it will be maintained. There is 
no doubt that its appearance is a valuable addition to the number of 
scholarly journals published in India to-day. ‘We wish it all sucess. 

B. V. K. 
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Part 2. 


THE KAMBOJA INSCRIPTION OF BHAVAVARMAN 
AND KALIDASA. 

BY 

DASARATHA SHARMA, M.A., OF BIKANER. 


The date of Kalidasa is one of the unsolved problems of our 
literary history. Everything, that sheds any light on the question 
should, therefore, be welcomed by historians and Sanskritists. The 
description in Bana’s Kadambarl makes Kalidasa earlier than Harsha. 
The Aihole inscription shows that he had by 634 A. D. become recog- 
nized as a great poet throughout the length and breadth of India. But 
the Kamboja inscription is even more important inasmuch as it shows 
clearly that about 600 A.‘D. Kalidasa’s 'fame as a poet and dramatist 
was confined not merely to India, but had travelled to distant lands 
like Cambodia where poets studied his works and copied his ideas, 
style, and language. As this could not possibly happen without the 
lapse of a hundred years in those days of slow communication, we 
might at least reject the theory which places him in the second half of 
the sixth century. We give below a few verses, some of which have 
already attracted the attention of other writers, to show how close the 
resemblance is between the style and ideas of the RagKuvamia of 
Kalidasa, and the Cambodian inscription referred to just now. 
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(a) mi «fopRiffr| I 

siRspi ^ fafam : II 

(Kamboja inscription, v. 2) 

f^RT: ^f^HT II 

(Raghuvamsa, 1, 14) 

(b) fa wfa SR^T I 

(Kamboja inscription, v. 3) 

rs r\ — r\ rv r \ _rs rs . 

WIN fm WW 

( Raghuvamsa , 1, 12) 

(c) q?HHs^TCf: I 

qfai R^rnrl *r II 

(Kamboja inscription, v. 6) 

fcftl ^ Sf^TT I 

^ifa fafr: TORT: * f^f|> II 

( Raghuvamsa, 4, 49) 

(<*) wi i 


Kamboja inscription, v. 7) 

fa 

3B%5 ^^V^rRfrff^V^; || 

(. Raghuvamsa , 4, 54) 

(©) cRR ?T^TfW5rw? R: ^l: | 

gon&R*nftft R: R^T: || 

(Kamboja inscription, v. 17) 

*WSTT: SRT: II 

(Raghuvamsa, 4, 3) 

Other instances too can be given. But those being not as clear 
as these have been left out. 



SPIRITUAL VIBRATION 

BY 

Brahmachari Pranavananda. GANGrOTRI, (Himalayas) 

m sissnspft ii 

^SJSJTW^I W $R: |R|| %I 5JT# 

“Whereever and whenever any work is done, thero is produced 
a motion or vibration ; whereever and whenever a motion or 
vibration is produced, there is produced a sound. In the 
act of creation also the sound of the first motion of the 
equipoised nature is Omkara of Sivarupa.” 

That is at the end of dissolution or Mahapralava, when there arose a 
Sankalpa in the Almighty Lord “ sjg May I become 

many from the one, i.e., May I do the creation ? ” there arose a motion 
or vibration in the Universal Prakriti. That first sound which arose in 
the beginning in the Universal Prakriti is called Pranava-nada. 

“ The whole universe is full of molecular vibration. Any word 
or Mantra, either good or bad, we utter outwardly or inwardly, shall 
create molecular waves gross, subtle or more subtle, which spread 
throughout the length and breadth of the universe.” S. J. 

By thinking with the mind, by speaking with the tongue and 
by doing Karma with the body, there is produced in the atmosphere a 
motion or molecular vibration which is subtle or gross and the effect of 
that vibration spreads on each and every object. Therefore every man 
should try as far as possible not to do any act either with the mind, 
tongue (speech) or body that would set up a bad vibration and also 
everyone should try always to keep away from such a vibration. 

The uuiverse is pervaded by gross, subtle and more subtle 
molecular atmosphere and the atmosphere pervades the body in 'the 
form of “Prana” or universal energy. The act of inspiration and 
expiration is being done with air. The air that goes in and comes out 
through inspiration and expiration carries with it the outward vibra- 
tions to inside and the inside vibration to outside. Thus the ingoing 
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vibrations have a lesser or greater effect upon the mind of that person 
depending upon the lesser and greater intensity of the vibrations 
existing in the mind. But if those vibrations on which they fall, are of 
greater intensity, then the effects of those outside atmospheric vibrations 
on that mind shall be very little, because the inside vibrations would 
at-once repel those outside vibrations that have come in. Though 
thus the antagonistic vibrations are expelled, they produce some effect 
or other on that mind. If such antagonistic vibrations that are inside 
are weak they may even sometimes destroy them and spread their evil 
effect fully. If the internal vibrations are of the same type as the 
undesirable ingoing external vibrations, then the effect of those undesi- 
rable external vibrations on the mind shall be quicker. For example, 
when vibrations conducive to sensuality enter in and fall upon a mind 
which is already full of sensuous vibrations, the effect of the external 
sensuous vibrations upon that person shall be very great and quick, i.e., 
that person becomes more sensuous. Thus whatever kind of vibration 
may be either spiritual, monetary, or sensuous, they will be affecting 
the mind; so also the internal vibrations that go out through expiration 
spread out in a greater or lesser degree, to a greater or lesser distance 
for a greater or lesser time according to the degree of intensity. 

Those whose mental capacity (Sankalpa Shakti of the mind) is 
great can send forth the vibrations of their mental Bhavas to a greater 
distance and the effect of those vibrations remains for a long period. 
Moreover a man can spread the effect of his Sankalpa Shakti upon 
the minds of a greater number of people if his Sankalpa Shakti (mental 
capacity) is great. But the vibrations of the Bhavas of a weaker 
mental capacity can neither spread to a greater distance, nor for a 
greater period, nor can affect upon the minds of a greater number of 
people. But we have to note one point here. The effect of the vibra- 
tions of the Sankalpas of those only who are full of Satwic Sankalpas 
shall be great and increasing day by day. Yet the effect of the vibra- 
tions of bad Samskaras also is in no way less, because especially now-a- 
days, the atmosphere is to a greater extent pervaded by the vibrations 
of bad Sankalpas and the minds of the people at large are also full of 
vibrations favourable to those of the bad Sankalpas. Generally a per- 
son receives those vibrations only very quickly which are of the same 
type as are existing in his mind. 

Those whose minds are full of bad Sankalpas like Vishada, 
shoka, fear, himsa, hatred, enmity, abhimana, miserliness, greediness, 
anger, desire, lust, timidity, etc., are not only doing harm 

to themselves but also they are doing harm to others by spreading the 
bad vibrations of their bad Sankalpas in the atmosphere around them* 
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Therefore the effect of the vibrations of those bad sankalpas falls upon 
the minds of the people who are in their (bad peoples’) vicinity or 
surrounding in a lesser or greater degree. By the presence of those 
people whose minds are affected thus, the whole of the atmosphere 
there, inside as well as outside, becomes polluted or contaminated; and 
when even an innocent plain-minded person goes to those surroundings, 
he is often affected by those bad sankalpas and is irresistably and 
helplessly swept away and acts according to those bad sankalpas. For 
example: (l) Though the Maharajah Yudhishtira has got the title of 
Dharma Raja by virtue of his knowing all the Dharmas and Adharm^s, 
when he went into the atmosphere full of the vibrations of the bad 
sankalpas of that evil-mined Duryodhana, all that evil effeot spread 
upon or affected the mind of Yudhishtira and changed his mind in 
such a way that Yudhishtira helplessly and irresistably was led to 
gambling with him and lose everything belonging to him including his 
wife, Draupadi. This is an example of the effect of the atmosphere 
full of bad vibrations pertaining to an individual. (2) There goes a 
story in the Ramayana that when Sita, Rama and Lakshmana were 
wandering in the Dandaka forest, at a particilar place, Laskhmana, 
who was worshipping and serving his adorable elder brother, Sree Rama- 
chandra till that time, rebelled against him; but when he left that 
place and went a little further Lakshmana got his old consciousness 
and began to serve and adore his brother. This is an example of the 
effect of the vibrations pertaining to a place. 

When incense is burnt in a particular place, its gross material 
good scent spreads at that place as well as in its surroundings for a 
short or long period according to the good quality of that incense and 
if anybody goes into that atmosphere he will be affected by the good 
scent. So also, the atmosphere in those places where Mahatmas, 
Sadhus, Sanyasins, Yogins, Jnanins, Siddhas, Munis, Rishis, Maharishis, 
Tapaswins, Mahavratis, Sadhakas and the like live and have lived, is 
full of vibrations of their good actions, good speeches and good thoughts 
or sat-sankalpas. Just as a magnetic field of the magnetic force is 
formed around a magnet, so also there is formed a field of the spiritual 
vibrations in those places, where the above said Mahatmas have lived 
and done Sadhana. Just as every particle of iron that comes into the 
magnetic field is attracted and affected by it, so also the mind of 
every person who comes into the spiritual atmosphere or spiritual 
vibration or spiritual field is attracted and affected by it spiritually. 
In those places where such Mahatmas have lived — though they might 
not have done any virtuous external actions and though they have not 
made any Upadeshas through their virtuous speeches, the atmosphere 
shall be full of vibrations, which are pure and which are saturated 
with Satwik or harmonious Bhavas. Readers should note that those 
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places, which are now considered to be Tirthas or Siddha-sthanas or 
pilgrim places or holy places, were once the abodes of great Mahatmas, 
where they had performed their Tapas and spiritual sadhanas. So it is 
said in Srimat Bhagavata 7-11-27/34 that : — 

« I ^r: urn ^ WWW 

m ft ft?n n^n 

m TO: 3*FTPJ ^ fa23T: llUll 

«RTF3rT I 

TOrf^R: JRPI: 3^|T?W: \\\o\\ 

*<J$0WTf^R mi W\ \ II 

TO^TT^f^Rl ^qjft^TRT: U^^ll 

swNflfft[r!:3*ri assrffo I 


In the book called Suddha Tattwa, the cause of the sanctity or holiness 
of Tirthas or places of pilgrimages, has been described thus : — 

MtKOTfara <fafai jprar »^n n 

“ Tirthas are said to be sanctified or as considered holy by the great 
efficacy of earth, water and fire and by the fact that Munis or Sages 
have lived there. 


Jijnasus, Mumukshus or spiritual aspirants generally go to 
Buch Siddha-sthanas or pilgrim places, where they are influenced by the 
spiritual vibrations that pervade those places either knowingly or 
unknowingly and by performing their spiritual practices there they 
attain spiritual progress day by day. Again in turn, by virtue of those 
spiritual aspirants, the spiritual vibration of those Siddha-sthanas 
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becomes much more intense. As time passed on, since the receptive 
capacity of the Sadhaks decreased, when Mandadhikaris 

went to such places they were affected unknowingly by the spiritual 
vibrations existing there and thus they formed a blind faith in those 
places. In order to externalise their blind faith that was in them they 
began to construct some memorials in the form of temples, Aramas 
pagodas, tanks, wells, etc. and installed their favourite deities in those 
places. You should know that almost all the present Tirthas, pilgrim- 
places or holy-places with temples etc., are the siddha-sthanas with 
the spiritual vibrations described above; that the importance of those 
Tirthas is due to the high spiritual vibrations that are there; that the 
Siddha-sthanas like Badrikashram, Gangotri, Kedarnath, Kailas, Mana- 
sarovar, etc., were once the places where Rishis, Maharishis, Yogis, 
Siddhas, and the like had done penance in olden days; and that the 
temples, monasteries, etc., that are existing there are of recent origin. 
As time went on, the pilgrims who go to those Tirthas— which have 
become Tirthas by virtue of the spiritual vibrations that are existing 
there— are unable to realise the full significance of the effect of the 
said spiritual vibrations; and so they are simply worshipping the 
deities in the temples existing there according to their faith and incli- 
nations. Unfortunately people at large, in general, have not been 
benefitting themselves by the great spiritual vibration that is existing 
there, to the extent to which they ought to have been benefitted. But 
there are rarely some Sadhaks and some Mahatmas, who have been 
benefitting themselves consciously by the wonderful effects of the 
spiritual atmosphere that is existing there. 

Although many of these places are full of wild and cruel 
animals like tigers, chitas, bears, wolves, poisonous serpents and 
scorpions, etc., though some of these are in the midist of thick forests- 
like Omkar, Brahmapuri, Vasishtaguha, Rudranath, etc.— though some 
places are in the midst of high sky-kissing mountain ranges— like 
Harmukuta, Sharada, Narada, Vishnupada, etc , — though some places 
are devoid of trees or even small twigs to make fire and are on high 
plateaus — like Kailas, Manasarovar, etc , —though some places are 
in impenetrable dark and big caves — like Muchikunda Guha, Guthi- 
konda Bilam, etc.,— though in some such places there is the impending 
danger of death every minute due to terrible landslips and mighty 
avalanches, and though in some places the path is very difficult and 
dangerous and though such places are devoid of any fruits or roots or 
food stuffs and in some places are full of terrible thunders and lighten - 
ings and heavy rains — like Amaranath, etc., — those extraordinary 
individuals who have fully known the wonderful effects of the spiritual 
vibrations there and also those ordinary individuals who have realised 
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the effect of the spiritual vibrations there to some extent, go to such 
Siddhasthanas without minding the scorching sun, downpours of rains 
or severe cold, without minding the thunders or lightnings, without 
minding the cruel animals, not caring for the fearful landslips and 
avalanches, not minding hunger or thirst or any bodily troubles or 
dangers; and stay there for a day, a week, a fortnight, a month or an 
year or for some time according to their convenience and benefit them- 
selves by the spiritual vibration there according to the capacity of 
their receptivity. It is due to the benefit of the spiritual vibration 
that is existing there that there is an injunction that piligrims to the 
Siddha-sthanas should stay there at least for three nights. Some of 
the so-called modern civilized people devoid of discrimination and 
spirituality think it to be useless and waste of time, money and energy 
to go to pilgrim places. But we can emphatically say that going to 
Siddhasthanas and staying there for .some time for spiritual practices 
is no waste of time, money or energy. There are people in this world 
who when they go to a place where good-scented incense has been 
burnt don’t feel the good-scent of the incense there; and there are also 
people who do not even try to enjoy the good incense; and there are 
also people who would say that they feel a bad smell there. We are 
not angry with them; but we simply pity and sympathise with them 
for their ignorance. Just as a man, the mucus membrane of whose 
nose has become dull, cannot perceive the good scent of an article, 
bo also, it is no wonder if a person devoid of spiritual tendencies 
cannot perceive or 'feel the effect of the spiritual 

vibration existing in a particular place. 


We hear from the ancient history of Aryavarta that even the wild 
animals have given up their cruol and inimical nature in the sur- 
roundings of Rishyashramas*; that within an area of eight miles around 
Kakabhushundashram none had the bad impulses of lust, anger, etc., 
“ «n*RT and that wlien P e °P* e went to the Ashrams of 

Atri, Bharadwaja, Vasishta, Gautama, Vyasa, Badari and the like they 
(people) used to feel a sort of internal bliss. Even now-a-days, in the 
surroundings of Kailas and Manasarovar and in several other such 
places, even the most wandering mind, to whatever religion he may 
belong*— whether he be a Hindu or Buddhist; whether he be a Christain 
or a Mohammadan, whether he be an atheist or an agnostic— becomes 


• In the annals of Gangotn, we never heard that any tiger or bear or any other wild 
animal has molested any person, though we hear of several such Incidents at Lilang 
Mukuva, Dharali and further down, 
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concentrated and irresi stably and unknowingly and unconsciously 
feels the Divine Presence, that is hidden behind the apparent vast 
universe, as if propelled by ^otne one from behind; and a good Sadhaka 
may even enter into sublime ecstasies involuntarily. Is it due to any 
grand natural scenery of any grand forest there? No. Tho^e places 
are devoid of any trees; bare mountains and snow clad peaks; unin- 
habited and uncultivated. There are more beautiful peaks than the 
Kailas and more beautiful lakes than the Manasarovar. It needs no 
special mention that the greatness and the speciality of these places 
is due to the grand and most sublime spiritual vibration existing here. 
This is our personal experience of such places * which are in the 
Himalayas and on the banks of the Holy Ganges, Jumna, Narmada, 
Sindhu, Godavari, Krishna, Kaveri, Tamraparni, etc. and in several 
places in this Bharatavarsha. In Badrikashram where, in ancient times 
Nara Narayana and other Rishis did penance, where, in aftor ages 
Muchikunda, Vyasa and other sages did penance, and where in the middle 
ages Sree Sankaracharya and others did penance, there in that Ashram» 
at a particular place called Kalapagramam, in our own times, our most 
revered Master Sree Bhagawan Swami Jnananandagiri Yatindra 
Pujyapada did penance staving there stark naked when snow was 
falling. During the course of a talk His Holiness Sree Swamiji said, 
“As soon as you (a Sadhaka) go to Kalapagramam the grand spiritual 
vibrations that are existing there make you sit for meditation irresista- 
bly as if being goaded and propelled by some one from behind and make 
you drink deep at the fountain of spiritual nectar or bliss”. When one 
goes to Pandarpura f where several Bhaktas did their spiritual Sadhana, 
however dogmatic one mv be, one will be over-powered with sublime 
waves of devotion. So also when one goes to the Gurukula 
Vishwa Vidyalaya at Hard war or to the Dayananda Anglo Vedio 
College at Lahore ideas or Bhavas of Ancient Aryan culture, 
plain-living and high thinking, ideas or Bhavas of self-sacrifice, and 
ideas or Bhavas of service to the Society and mother-land swell up in 
the mind. 


• We give a comparitive much estimate of the intensity of the spiritual 



vibration of a few important Tirthas as 

far as our experience goes 

64 

1. 

Manasarovar 

100 

10. 

Tunganath 

8. 

Kailas 

99 

It. 

Abu 

64 

3. 

4. 

Gangotri 

Kedarnath 

79 

12. 

Omkar (Narmada) 

64 

75 

13. 

Vishnupada (Kansarnag),.. 

60 

5. 

Manasakhanda in general 

75 

14. 

Sharada 

53 

6. 

Vasudhara (Kalpagramam?) 
Village by name Kalapa 

70 

15. 

Harmukuta 

55 

7. 

Badrinath 

66 

16. 

Seshnag 

54 

8, 

Rudranath 

65 

17. 

Kedarkhand in general ... 

50 

9. 

Janrootri 

F8 

64 

18, 

Amarnath 

50 
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But, one, without any spiritual tendencies “3^ °r 

one, devoid of any spiritual Sadhana may doubt or may even mock at 
the existence of the vibrations of spiritual atmosphere in the Siddha- 
sthanas or Tirthas above described. Let him do so. But who is he 
after all to give his opinion upon or to discuss about the pros and cons 
of the spiritual vibrations? Is it a Vakil that is the right Judge for 
deciding a site for a sanitorium ? Is it a doctor that is the right judge 
to decide a law point? Is it an ordinary pilgrim from the plains that 
is to decide the proper mountain streams, the water of which is fit for 
drink ? Is it a schoolboy that is the right judge to decide which soil is 
suitable for a particular crop ? Just as a doctor is the proper judge for 
the selection of a sanatorium ; just as a vakil is the right man to decide 
the law-point; just as a mountain shepherd is the right person to decide 
the streams the water of which is drinkable and the valleys the pastures 
of which are grazable; and just as an agriculturist is the proper 
authority to decide the different soils that are suitable to different crops, 
so also it is only the spiritual Sadhaka and none else that is the right 
judge to give decision or opinion about the spiritual vibrations. 

When by virtue of Mahatmas, Rishis, Munis, Jnanins, Yogins, 
Sadhakas, and the like living in different places, those places are being 
saturated with spiritual vibrations and are becoming Siddha-sthanas, 
we need not specially say that those who happen to come in actual 
contact with the living Mahatmas or sages are effected by the spiritual 
vibrations that are set up by them (Mahatmas) and that the lower 
sanskaras that are in them (people) are wiped off and that they are 
spiritually elevated. It is on account of this fact that the company of 
Mahatmas and Sadhus has been prescribed in the Shastras as one of the 
best Sadhanas for spiritual aspirants. We can emphatically say that 
though such Mahatmas won’t deliver any sermons, yet any person who 
is often in their company is generally spiritually elevated. Even people 
with bad inclinations and evil tendencies are generally subdued for the 
time being and good ideas sprout up in their minds. If Sadhaks were 
to be in their (Mahatmas) company'they are highly spiritually benefitted. 

For example : (l) Rajah Bimbisara, was about to kill several 
goats in a, sacrifice, when he met Lord Buddha and was so influenced 
by his spiritual aura that he at once let off all the sacrificial cattle, 
threw down all the sacrificai vessels and became the foremost disciple 
of Buddha Bhagawan in propagating the gospel of Ahirasa. (2) Though 
Swami Vivekananda was a sort of agnostic in the beginning, when he 
came in contact with Sri Rama J£rishna Paramahamsa he was affected 
by the spiritual vibration of the august personage, and latter on attai- 
ned the highest spiritual eminenoe and became the foremost disciple of 
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the Paramahamsa in carrying the torch of Vedic Religion to the other 
sideofthe globe. (3) When Swami Rama Tirtha went to America, he was 
standing on the harbour though all the passengers had left the place. 
A stranger approached him and said jokingly, “Where is your luggage? 
Who is your friend here that has come to receive you ? ” The venerable 
Swami said calmly in his usual strain, “Don’t you know that Rama 
carries only as much luggage as his body needs ? You are my friend 
who has come here to receive me”. So saying Swami Rama Tirtha 
patted on the back of the stranger. The stranger was miraculously 
changed by his spiritual aura and became his first American Disciple. 
( 4 ) Take the case of the “World’s greatest man” Mahatma Gandhi ji. In 
spite of differences of opinions and antagonistic feelings, even his worst 
opponents when coming face to face with him always give way to his 
(Mahatmaji’s) point of view and become his admirers. 


Just as in the presence of Mahatmas and in the places where 
Mahatmas lived there is the force of the spiritual vibration connected 
with them, so also in the articles used by them and in the fruits, flowers, 
water, touched by them and also in the fruits, flowers, water, etc., that 
are in the Siddha-sthanas, there is the spiritual vibratory force con- 
nected with those Mahatmas. So, we believe and it is our personal 
experience too that there is the efficacy of the spiritual vibration of 
those Mahatmas u ^^ui”in those articles. 


Therefore may Sadhaks avoid as far as possible bad company 
and bad and undesirable-vibration-existing atmosphere; and may they 
have the good company of Mahatmas and reside in Siddha-sthanas 
and may thus elevate themselves being beuefitted by the spiritual vibra- 
tion existing there. So also, may people at large try to get themselves 
elevated so far as their circumstances permit. 

Since good vibrations are set up in the atmosphere by Sad- 
Bhavas, by Sadvakyas and Satkarmas and since bad vibrations are set 
up in the atmosphere by bad and undesirable Bhavas, by bad and 
undesirable speeches, and by bad and undesirable Karmas, one should 
avoid bad sankalpas, bad speeches and bad karmas which are indecent* 
false, unpleasant, useless, defamatory, harsh, sensuous, full of Raga, 
Dwesha, Vaira, Damba, Darpa, Abhimana, Kama, Krodha, Lobha, 
Mada, Matsarya, Shoka; Dukkha, VisLada, etc./’ arid should lead a 
pious life full of sad-sankalpas, sad-bhavas, sad-bhashas and sad-karmas 
which are of Ahimsa, Satya, Asteya, Shoucha, Santosha, Mudita, 
Udarata, Shanti, Shama, Dama, Titiksha, Uparathi, Dakshata, Udjasl- 
nata, Swadhyaya, Day a, Prema, Madhura, Hitakara, Saniyama, Tyaga f 
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Vairagya, Atandrita, Nirabhiraanata, Komalata, Saralata, Namrata, 
Sahishnuta, Dwesharahitya, Gunogratiakata, Samata, Paropakarata* 
Mitrata, Karuna, Yatachittata, Bhagavataparayanata, Sarvabhutahi- 
tata, devoid of Ahamkara, Mamakara and Yyatha, Sraddhabhakti- 
yutata, Nirbhayata, Dhriti, Yajna, Tapa, Dana and Dharmata. 
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After the death of Padmanabha Jenna, the 7th ruler of Tekkali 

Kadamba dynasty in 1527 A.D. a battle was fought between his Jubaraj 

Birabhadra and the second son Chandrasekhar. Jubaraj Birabhadra 

died in the battle. From that day, Chandrasekhar became the ruler 

of Tekkali. At that time Birabhadra had an aged son named Banamali. 

In the conquered country of his father he constructed a fort named 

“Banamali fort” (now called Bomiuali) and assuming the title of 

“Badajenna” he began to rule there as a subordinate rajah under the 

Utkal Kings. Fearing that the elder brother’s son Banamali Bada- 

jenna might attack his kingdom, Chendrasekhar Jenna left the fort of 

Tekkalipatana and constructed a fort named ‘Chintamani fort’ near the 

Dense forest boundary of Parlakirnedi Estate. He installed Hanuman 

idol at the chief gate of the fort. 

# 

The 18th ruler of this dynasty Kaghunath Jagadeb II ruled 
from 1740 A.D. to 1767 A.D. A donation granting some lands and 
allowing to collect shandy taxes and house taxes to give Sadabarta to 
Bairagees was granted to Raghunath Das who was residing in the said 
Hanuman Temple. This gifted plate was granted to him in 1762 A. D. 
It is only one plate. Its shape is like a chisel, it is 8 r j inches long 
lro inches broad. Leaving i part to the end on the front side of the 
plate and & part on the other, the text of it had been inscribed in four 
lines in Telugu script. In the vacant space on the front side, the 
signature of the donor is to be found. The style and language of the 
plate do not seem to differ from the modern style and language. As 
the plate has been kept carefully, nowhere it is damaged. In the 
plate, contracted forms of the letters have been used, such as, 
instead of instead of Tr*ei, instead of 

instead of instead of 
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Reading of the Copper plate— 

Front side 

1. 5$C&7T*3k £»OUj £> OO© *&$>) 

2. aJb^nr*2f , «»o'7r»c6 t>v6 fi zr'TSo , rr*3T»8?7r'©j r - 

8. ^rj>ox>0-Q S$£r* jfcr ULj sS-^o 

4. X)rns50e- ^Poo TOo^^cpX^oS^oar* 

Back side 

1, tS^ U|3Bo£ e*“fc>3 o»;6jj&^cm&; 6S ?C?3bX £8n‘<0©«3\fce~§3 

2. a w&&>^^$T , g?C#b©& #0rr*i5 8 $zsr*ox>&> ^TPer* 

8, ejdtfcoMb sk;fc^e>;& g'er^reo^tfo ?6o^)07r* 

4. x5**>^jol#a Tvj^e^ip- aSoSS'-fe^O 

Idea of the* script ; — 

During the year Nandana (1762 A-D.) on Aswina Sukla 
Dasami day (Dasahara) Sri Raghunath Jagadeb Maharaja 
granted Haridas Babaji, the giver of Sadabarti with the speci- 
fied lands for Sadabarti in Karlapudi, Hanumanthalova and 
the authority to collect taxes from shandy and houses. Realis- 
ing the crops from these lands, he had to give Sadabarti to 
strangers, visitors and to bless us in all times. He is to live 
happily praying Raghunath. The impressed labour system of 
these villages is cancelled. 
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Section IV 

SALUVA DYNASTY: 

The question how the sovereignty over the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar was transmitted from the line of Harihara and Bukka to 
Narasimha Saluva who was only a feudatory chief of a small principa- 
lity called Ohandragiri, is a vexed one and is difficult to solve owing to 
paucity of material. In the absencaof definite historical information 
modern writers on the History of Vijayanagar are tempted to connect 
the broken narrative by imagining the probable trend of events ; but 
such a narrative unchecked by salutary documentry evidence is at best 
unprofitable. 

It is a matter of regret that only a few inscriptions dealing 
with the achievements of Narasimha Saluva are available: but the 
literary works of the age contain sober and relevant information and 
supply the deficiency caused by the scarcity of documentry evidences. 
The three chief works that present a full narrative of the History of the 
Saluvas are “SALUVABHYUDAYAM", “RAMABHYUDAYAM m and 
“ JAIMINI BHARAT A MU”, the first two work* being in the Sanskrit 
language, while the last is a Telugu Praha ndh am, written by Pillala- 
marri Pinveerabhadra Kavi. 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE SALUVAS: 

The early history of the Saluvas is interesting in that it enables 
us to know the close relationship that existed between the Sangama 
rulers and that Saluva line from which Narasimha, the founder of the 
second dynasty sprang up. So I shall try to give in the following pages, 
the pedigree of the Saluvas and the brilliant achievements of the 
members, as can be collected from the literary works referred to above* 
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The descent of the Saluva family is traced from the Moon in 
the puranic fashion by the poets of the age and after a few mytholo- 
gical names the name of the chief Gunda is given He had his residence 
at Kalyani as can be inferred from the following lines in “R^MA- 
B0YUDAYAM” : 

sTTtftoTTfcrw ft 

Once Gunda left the capital and proceeded to Ramadurgam 
which was ruled by a Sahara king and captured it This victory raised 
him to prominence and Gunda seems to have lived during the early 
years of the 14th Century. 

Gunda had six sons by his wife Kamaladevi-Gunda IT, Madi- 
raja, Gauta, Virahobnla, Saluva Mangi, and Savitri Mangi. Of these 
Saluva Mangi was the greatest warrior and continued the vigorous 
policy of expansion, inaugurated by his father The rising power of 
the Bahmani Kingdom foiled his attempt of expanding the patrimony 
towards the North and except the conquest of an important city in 
Guzrat, there is no record of any of his achievements round Kalvani. 
So he went southwards to make new conquests and sought the service 
of Kamparaya, the son of Bukka I of Vijayanagar. Thus commenced 
the relations betwoen the Sangamas and the Snluvas which resulted 
ultimately in the replacement of the former by the latter 

Asa generalissimo to the forces of Kamparaya, Saluva Mangi, 
took a prominent part in the southern campaigns which were organised 
by the King of Vijayanagar. He defeated the Sultan of Madura and 
restored the conquered kingdom to Sampuraya, thus earning the title 
(biruda) of “Sampuraya sthapanacharya”. By his onward march the 
Chola, Kerala and Pandyan rulers fled in fear and he attacked and 
defeated the southern kings as a falcon (‘saluva’) seizes its prey. As a 
result of his glorious achievements, Mangi obtained the title of Saluva 
which was added as a cognomen by his successors to their names. The 
following lines in “SALUVABHYUDAYAM” describe the same: 


frft <TF: TFT %T 



Fimft FT TT33 I 
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Next Saluva Mangi proceeded to Srirangam. bathed in the holy 
waters of the River Can very, and re-established the God Ranganath in 
a holy temple orected for the purpose. On this occasion he made 
extensive grants and gave an extraordinary donation of sixty thousand 
‘madas* (a ‘mada’ is equivalent to Rs 2[~) to the God. The poet of 
“ Jaimini Bharat am" summarizes his glorious achievements in the 
following verse: 


30j £)j^r*g^c 

©l5^);&3£>^<5§ 

^^Tr*Xx>t5|J?r‘r9o a»o£> a5bX)v5\T$r*??b^ ttK'© '’SSe© - ^ 


!$-•&> Zczxtrt ;fc;^076 o^>. 

A close consideration of the above brilliant exploits leads us 
to the inevitable conclusion that Saluva Mangi must have been the 
most distinguished member of the dynasty, before the accession of 
Saluva Narasimha. Since we have evidence that he acted as a genera- 
lissimo to Kamparaya of Vijayanagar, it may be taken that he belonged 
to the later part of the 14th Century. It is to be assumed that about 
this time, tho ancestral possessions of the Saluvas slipped away by the 
rapidly-advancing tide of the Bahmani Sultans arid the Saluva chiefs, 
dispossessed of their ancestral possessions, sought the services of the 
Rayas of Vijayanagar and remained under them as provincial viceroys. 
Saluva Mangi was thus the first connecting link between the imperial 
rulers and the collateral line of the Saluvas. From this time, it appears* 
the Saluvas bad their headquarters at Chandragiri and governed the 
southern provinces of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

The poet of “Jaimini Bharat y m” described that Saluva Mangi 
had in turn six sons — Lingaraja Gunda III, Gauta IT, Savadiraja, 
Hanumaraya and Mallinatha. In “ Saluvabhyudayam ” mention is 
made of only one son to Saluva Mangu, named Gauta II. Perhaps 
the poet makes no allusion to the other brothers since none of them 
made himself so illustrious as Gauta II. 

* 3 
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To Gauta II were born four sons, Gunda IV, Salu Raja, 5oppa 
Raja and Saluva Tipparaja. The eldest of the sons, Gunda TV was a great 
warrior, a Hon in prowess as can be inferred from the following lines: 

4-. ojsr'&'tes 

&mgtSzser*$ bteKtfotxiv&W ss-asroSaiok's 

The youngest of the sons, Tipparaja seems to be a striking 
figure, unparalleled in valour, courage and heroism. He was so strong 
and powerful in his time that Devaraya IT, king of Vijayanagar chose 
to give his sister Harima in marriage to him. It can be averred that 
the already existing relationship between the imperial line and the 
feudatory chiefs was cemented by this matrimonial alliance. Gopa, the 
son of Tippa acted as Governor to Tekkal a province in the empire of 
Vijayanagar. The following verses in “ Jaimini Bhorntnm ” attri- 
bute to him a series of heroic exploits by which the victor won such 
titles as ‘Meesaraganda Kathari’, Saluvapanchaghantaninada etc. 

r». © 

yinw^otaoTS -^©o^ rr* 

T'vfib 1 $5no*> ©^O^^7^^c35bj^¥oe»o!r. 

^)Sil dlS e-tfoi tfbo X&r'otf d&tfS -brix XQ'b 

mm0 ~-A CV> 

tU. 

^So*c5^Doir»^7r*rr*a $aflb&©{6«' 


The founder of the second dynasty in the History of Vijaya- 
nagar Saluva Narasimha was the son of Gunda IV through his wife, 
Mallambika. An interesting account of the birth of Narasimha, who 
was said to be the product of the parents’ fervent prayers and devotion 
to Gcd Narasimha at Abolalrm, is given in the following lines, taken 
frojn “JFVii? %( m'\ a vork written in Sanskrit. 
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fform swA; ^?nfH f¥\m^ ^n#r# i4 ?ro: 

^3 5^5 wifa i sr^n^s ^ 

om i ggfal M gw# fft-.qg: i fftfMn 't^rtrt i 

cRT ciq;^^| cTT^TT W S^BWT 3#Rl 

I cRR3 ct*Wf WT ^mW<: I fg##T#TOT 
fffi cTRT^T^: | 3#^f*$s4 I ^RJtfWFlSSM^ 

I ^WTW^S^TT^f&T I <RT *gm ^ ^cFRtSWI'. 

'K^rra: i j iFTTg , Ji w^tt jr% ffim-. w 

The ‘kavya’ further describes that Gunda brought up his son 
with tender care and affection, got him educated in Sanskrit and 
other languages by first-rate scholars, and having installed him in his 
position retired into the forest to spend the evening of his life in con- 
templation of the Divine Narasimha succeeded his father as Governor 
of Chandragiri. From the time of his accession to power, Narasimha 
exhibited his prowess and valour in accomplishing the formidable task 
of consolidating his dominions, and putting down his enemies. 

The achievements of Narasimha were enthusiastically cele- 
brated by the Sanskrit poets. His first expedition was against Kapi- 
leswar the Gajapati ruler of Orissa, who in conjunction with the 
Bahmani Sultan, proved to be a menace to the peace of the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom. Narasimha defeated the ruler of Orissa, forced him to 
accept the terms of peace which he dictated, and then returned to his 
capital. 

SOUTHERN CAMPAIGNS: 

After the humiliation of the Gajapati ruler, Narasimha turned 
his attention to the conquest of the South. Leaving Chandragiri, he 
proceeded to Chidambaram, where he worshipped God Pundankaksha. 

Next he passed into the Chola country, whose ruler offered immediate 

submission without risking a fight with the conqueror. He marched 
to Kumbakona, worshipped the God and bent his course to bnrangara* 
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Here he bathed in the holy waters of the Cauvery, worshipped the God, 
who was re-instated in the temple by his illustrious ancestor Saluva 
Mangu. He made a number of grants and benefactions to the God 
and to the Brahmins. Narasimha then marched into the Pandyan 
kingdom, brought him under submission, and also exacted a heavy 
tribute from him. Narasimha proceeded to Rameswaram, and while 
he was busily engaged here in subduing the country extreme south to 
it, the Ceylonese king who was a Jain by religion, sent a respectful 
embassy, offering his submission to the Saluva conqueror. 

Narasimha marched with his forces through the north-west 
coast and wended his course into Anantasayanam (Trivandrum) which 
was inhabited by some forest tribes. Having defeated all the Sahara 
chiefs, he entered Nagamandala A number of hill-forts, Bonagiri, 
Gingi, and Kongudharapuri were captured and the ruling chiefs were 
reduced to submission. 

It is clear that his invasions were but pissing raids and not 
permanent conquests. The invader was content to receive homage 
from the vanquished chiefs and to bring back a vast golden treasure to 
his capital Chandragiri. As a result of his brilliant exploits, his 
ancestral possessions wore vastly improved in size and dignity to such 
a pitch that they had never attained under his predecessors. His 
glorious conquest won for him such titles as Meesaragandakathari, 
Dharavaraha, Chauhattamalla etc. 

The above account of Narasnnha\s glorious achievements 
is taken from a Sanskrit work 14 Saluvabhyudayam" written by 
Rajanatha Dindima. As the poet enjoyed the lavish patronage of his 
lord, Narasimha, the work is marred by high-flown eulogies and epic 
embellishments; but sober historical facts can be distinguished from 
the exaggerated passages in the work. 

EARLY RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SANGAMAS AND THE 
SALUVAS : 

The foregoing account brings forth the relationship that 
existed between the Sangamas and the Saluvas. At the outset it 
appears that the early Saluvas were chi of tains and rulers enjoying a 
principality of modest dimensions. The rising tide of the Bahmani 
power checked their efforts to expand and to consolidate their territory* 
At last Saluva Mangi, a young adventurous hero sought service under 
Kamparaya, the ruler of Vijayanagar and performed a senes of heroic 
deeds by which ho gained much distinction and fame. He was 
appointed Governor of Chandragiri, a provinco in the Vijayanagar 
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Empire During the time of Deva Raya II, the Saluvas were so strong 
and powerful that a grandson of Saluva Mangu, Saluva Tippa married 
Hanma, the sister of Deva Raya II As the Sanguma rulers became 
weaker and weaker, the Saluvas grew stronger and stronger, till at last 
Narasimha Saluva, the most distinguished member of the dynasty, rose 
from the rank of a general to supreme power, deposed the last imbecile 
representative of the line of Harihara and Bukka, and himself ascended 
the throne. 


Neither the literary sources nor the epigraphical records throw 
any considerable light on this period of transition m the History of 
VIjayanagar The ex xct circumst incos tli it led to the usurpation of 
Narasimha Saluva c annot he st ited with any amount of definiteness 
or precision Modem writers of the History of Vipiyanigir state that 
the Empire was in a dismtegr itcd condition, torn by disputes and con- 
flicts of succession among the roy il princes and that violent shocks 
and convulsions took place by which the Empire underwent utter 
decomposition To check the disruptive tendencies withm and the 
disintegrating shocks from tlie enemy without, the Empire w in tod a 
man of exceptional ability it the helm of government to steer the ship 
ot st ite Under such circumstances Narasimli i ascended the throne 
and founded a new dynasty 


Dr Krishiicisw imy Iyengar writes in his LittU known 
ChaptiT of the liivtonj of Vijayanagm , that Nansimhu’s pur- 
pose in usurping the throne was not personal aggrandizement, but 
the perpetuation of the Empire and tb it Saluva Narisunha ‘took upon 
himself the responsibility not from unworthy motives of personal greed 
or mere dynastic ambition ’ The k irned Dot tor ^oems to h ivo drawn his 
conclusion more from the realms ot imagination than from salutary 
documentary or literary evidences There is no proof that Narasimha 
baluva was led by such gonerous and noble motives in assuming the 
power If it is supposed that the baluva ruler took upon himself the 
respo nsibilities for the noble purpose of preserving the Empire from 
dismemberment, then one is naturally led to believe that he should have 
kept the legal heir on the throne of Vijayanagar and carried on the 
administration as a regent just as his faithful general, Narasa Naik, had 
carried the administration, placing his lord’s mm Inimadi Narasimha 
on the throne till the day of his deitii in 1.105 A D i’he manner of 
his usurpation and the forcible acquisition ol the throne, as can be 
deduced from the following inscription, raise suspicions m the mind of 
an impartial reader that Narasimha baluva was actuated by motives of 
personal greed and dynastic ambition 
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^ 3J5lft fflgq Wift ft*5Tt: I 

R: ^FS^Rwiftrf^R i 

arcfteSTOta: Wi: I 

qftrRR i 

(Epigraphica Indica Vol. 7, P. 74.) 

Whatever might be thoievents that led to the ascendancy of 
Saiuva Narasimha to the throne of Vijayanagar, it is certain that the 
administration of Vijayanagar Empire was transmitted either in 1485 
or in 1486 A. D to the Saiuva ruler. , He ruled as emperor for a period 
of about seven years. N muz’s term of 44 years for his reign seems to 
include in it the whole term of his career, first as ruler of Chandragin 
and then as the emperor of Chandragiri. The Saiuva emperor died 
either at the end of 1492 A D or at the beginning of the next year, 
leaving his young son, Immadi Narasimha to the care of his faithful 
general, Narasa Naik, a Tuluva chieftain, who acted as 'protege to his 
master’s son 

IMMADI NARASIMHA, 1493-1593 A. D. The Devulapalli 
Grant, issued in the Saka year 1427 (1505 A. D) shows that ImrnadL 
Narasimha was the son and successor of Saiuva Narasimha and that 
he was the reigning monarch till that year 

sites'? s - 1427 = 1505 A. D.) 

RRI Wlffi I 

(Epigraphica Indica, Vol. 7, P. 74.) 

The Epigrapliist Report of 1909 mentions that Immadi Nara- 
simha was also known as Dharma Raya; for he styled in this name 
with his usual titles in a Tirupattur Inscription of the Madura District 
dated S. S. 1421 (1499 A. D.) 

With the death of Immadi Narasimha the Saiuva line became 


extinct. 
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Section V 

THETULUVA DYNASTY: 

Sources : After the death of Immadi Narasimha, the Empire 
of Vijayanagar was transmitted to a new line of rulers who belonged 
to the Tuluva • Dynasty. Very little is known of the early history 
and the pedigree of the Tuluvas. Varahapuranam , Manucharitra , 
and Parijatapaharonam are the three chief literary works of the 
age which contain an account ’of the lineage of the Tuluvas. At 
present, however, we may safely say something about a few of them, 
because we possess their names and a little of their history from the pen 
of Krishnadeva Raya, the mos illustrious representative of the Tuluva 
Dynasty. In addition to these literary works, considerable light is 
thrown by the inscriptions issued by the members of the Dynasty. An 
account of the relations between the Hindu Emperors and the Moham- 
medan Sultans can, however, be obtained from Forishta’s Chronicle. 

Relations between the Saluva <? and the Tuluvas : Before I attempt 
to give a connected narrative of the Tuluva ancestry, one false theory 
about the relationship of the Tuluvas with the Saluva s may be critici- 
sed. Some writers of the History of Vijayanagar endeavoured to prove 
that the Tuluvas and the Saluvas were members of one and the same 
dynasty, and that Timma, the grandfather of Tuluva Narasa was the 
same as the brother of Saluva Narasimha. No doubt, Saluva Nara- 
simha had a brother with the name of Timma ; but it is beyond 
one’s comprehension to assume that both these were one and the same 
on the simple ground that both bore the name of Timma. If really 
there existed some relationship between Saluva Narasinga and Tuluva 
Timma, it would have been mentioned by the authors of Varaha- 
purana and Manucharitra. Tn fact, we have there an unequivocal 
assertion that Iswara and Narasimha were the commanders-in-chief of 
Saluva Narasinga and no more. If Krishna Deva Raya was the lineal 
descendant of Saluva Timma and was connected with his predecessors 
who occupied the throne of Vijayanagar, he would gladly have traced 
his descent from them without entering into mythology, after mention- 
ing only three of his ancestors. Moreover, the court-poets of Krishna 
Deva Raya also described the usual genealogy of the Puranic character, 
tracing the descent from the moon to Yayati. These facts, based on 
authentic literary evidence, demonstrate the untenability of the theory 
of the Sal uva-Tuluva relationship, which i c put forward by some learned 
scholars. Until more light is thrown by very powerful evidence uppn 
this point, there can be but one version. * The Tuluvas belonged to a 
class of bold adventurers who by their prowess, pushed themselves for- 
ward and helped their posterity in ascending to the highest summits of 
power and influence* 
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The Tuluva pedigree : The literary works describe that the 
Tuluvas belonged to the lunar race and trace their descent from the 
Moon to Yayati. The sons of Yayati were called Yadu Turvasas of 
whom the descendants of Turvasa were known as Tuluvas. 

ft. 

r« - • 

Manucharitra, Verse 22 Canto. 

The first historical figure of the Tuluva family as can he judged 
from the available evidences, is Timma. He seems to be a chief of 
exceptional abilities and a man of great valour and prowess. To his 
credit were added the conquests of Maharastra, Lata, Gandhara and 
other countries. His wife was Davaki to whom were born to sons— 
Iswara and Timma. 

Tsvara was a strong warrior and acted as a generalissimo to 
the forces of Saluvn Narasimha, probably when the latter was in the 
position of a feudatory chief of Chandra giri. Tsvara won the favour 
of Saluva Narasimha and the nchievemets ascribed to him in Varaha- 
purannm, were deeds of valour which he did to gratify his master- 
To Tsvara* was given the credit of the conquest of the following places 
which are situated in the east coast districts of Krishna and Nellore: 

1. Udayagiri (in Nell ore District) 

2. Huttari 

3. Gandikota 

4 . Penukonda 

5. Bangalore 

G. Kovel a Nell ore 

7. Kundani 

8. Goduguchinta 

9. Bagur 

10. Narugonda 

11. Amur 

12. Seringapatam 

In addition to the above deeds of valour, Isvara invaded 
Bedandakota (Ridor) and defeated the Mohammedan cavalry at a place 
called Kandukurb where he won a signal victory. 

Isvara had two wives, Gauramba and Bukkamba and Nara- 
simha was born to Bukkamba. He was the favourite son of his father 
a»d was so trained in the art of generalship and command of armies 
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that he was readily called to occupy the position of commander-in-chief 
of the imperial armies of Snluva Narasinga immediate^ after his 
father’s death. He rose into power very soon and began to wield the 
state affairs >f the empire, almost superseding the nominal monarch 
He preserved the empire from disruption bv putting down internal 
rebellions on one hand and bv repelling the Mohammedan invasions on 
the other. The following lines describe Tuluva Narasimha’s brilliant 
achievements : — 

=^ft f^T 

wm: fwi w 

Till the day of his death, Tuluva Narasirnha seems never to 
have become crowned king of Vijnyanagar. No doubt he was the de 
facto ruler; but Immadi Narasirnha, son of Saluva Narasirnha was 
allowed to continue as de jure monarch till 1505 A.. D., when he 
appears to have died. 

Tuluva Narasirnha had two wives-Tippamba and Nagambika 
by whom he had Vira Narasirnha and Krishna T)eva Raya respectively. 
The Saluva king seems to have died during the time of Vira Narasirnha, 
who styled himself as crowned monarch of the Vijayanagar Empire. 

After the death of Vira Narasirnha, his brother Krishna Deva 
Raya succeeded him as the king of Vijayanagar. He was the most 
powerful monarch and expanded the boundaries of the empire on the 
northern side by regaining the lost provinces from the Mohammedan. 
He obtained signal victories not only over the Mohammedan Sultans 
but also over the Gajapati ruler. His empire extended from the river 
Krishna on the north to Cape Comorin in the south. It stands to the 
credit of this illusirious monarch that he built a great empire in the 
south of India and stemmed the tide of Mohammedan aggression, which 
was rapidly advancing from the north to the south. He was a versatile 
genius and was a patron of learning Himself a remarkable scholar in 
Sanskrit and Telugu Languages, he had a galaxy of celebrated poets in 
his court-Allasani Peddana (the Grandsire of Telugu Poetry), Timmana, 
Ramabhadra etc. In short, the literary firmament of Krishna Deva 
Raya’s day shone with many brilliant stars of whom he was himself a 
conspicuous one. 

It is not the object of the ‘Studies’ to dwell at length on the 
events of his reign, which can be found in a connected narrative almost 
iu every text-book of 5 the History of India. 

r 4 
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Krishna Deva Raya had no son**. After his death, his brother 
Atchypta Deva Raya succeeded him ns king of Vijayanagar. It appears 
from the following inscription that Narnsa Nayak had three wives, 
Tippa Devi, Nngala Devi and Obambika Devi — Veera Narasimha and 
Krishna Deva Raya were born to Tippa Devi and Nagala Devi respecti- 
vely, while to the third were born Ranga Raya and Atchyuta Deva 
Raya. 


fjfarsft JTFHT^t: I 

m I TOPffylT 

%ft^T ^tii 

(Epi graph ica Indica Vol. 9, P. 332) 

Tt appears that Ranga Raya, brother of Atchyuta Raya died 
leaving a young son behind him. Tie was Sadasiva Raya, whose cause 
was supported by Rama Raja, the son-in-law of Krishna Deva Raya, 
at the time of the accession of Atchyuta ; but Rama Raja’s attempts to 
place the young boy on the throne of Viiavanagar, keeping the entire 
power in his hands were futile on account of the strong influence 
exercised by Atchyuta and other great and wealthy nobles of whom 
Salaka Timmayya was the foremost. 

Writers of the History of Vijayanagar including Sewell, are 
of opinion that after the death of Atchvuta, Sadasiva was installed on 
the throne of Vijayanagar; hut the following lines taken from a Sasana 
issued by Sadasiva, gives an unchnllengable evidence that Atchyuta was 
succeeded by his son, Venkata Raya, who ruled the Empire for a short 
time and was snatched away prematurely by death. 


htw. i 

(Epigrapliica Indica, Vol. 4, P. 1.) 


It is interesting to note that almost all the writers of the 
History of Vijayanagar missed to note the short reign of Venkata Raya, 
which took place between the reigns of Atchyuta Dev Raya and 
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Sadasiva. After the death of Venkata Raya a contest took place for 
succession. Salaka Timmayya, the uncle >f the deceasea king, grew 
sufficiently powerful to oppose Rama Raja who endeavoured to set up 
young Sadasiva on the throne oi Vijayanagar. Salaka Timmayya, no 
doubt, presented a stout opposition to Rama Raja and made strenuous 
attempts to become the Emperor of Vijayanagar ; but his attempts were 
frustrated by the superior ability and sagacity of Rama Raja who fled 
to Penukonda, won the support of some powerful nobles, invaded 
Vijayanagar, seized and killed the usurper Salaka Timmayya. Sada- 
siva was then restored to the throne of Vijayanagar. The establishment 
of a young boy on the throne of Vijayanajar in the very teeth of oppo- 
sition was no mein achievement on the part of Rama Raja, who may 
be said without any exaggeration to have revived the glories of the 
empire as they were in the diys of Krisnna Deva Raya. Had Rama 
Raja not shown his strong arm and set aside the stout opposition of 
Salaka Timmayya, the Empire would have been torn to disintegration, 
and the Empire would h ive been transmitted from the hands of the 
Tuluvas to an >ther dynasty. In placing the imbecile prince Sadasiva 
on the throne of Vijayanagar, Rama Raja may be said to have laid the 
foundations of a new dynasty, which was destined to restore the fallen 
fortunes of the Empire. 

fcNNl 

5jt4fci*r qafsmaifan 

tfWJTlfrRT iflT: 

to. n 

(Epigraphica Indica Vol. 3. P. 334) 

The word ¥[rfj clearly indicates that the saviour of 

Sadasiva was the son-in-law of Krishna Deva Raya. Nominally Sada- 
siva was the reigning Emperor of Vijayanagar and for all purposes 
Rama Raja was the de facto ruler and conducted the entire administra- 
tion with much vigour and efficiency. The following lines describe the 
nature of his strong rule : — 
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SRHH, II 

w?m 


(Epigraphica Indioa Vol. 9. 338 Page.) 


Rama Raja was a distinguished member of the Araviti dynasty. 
He had a number of powerful brothers who shaped the fortunes of 
the Vijayanagar Empire in a manner calculated to produce striking 
results. The ancestors of Rama Raja, their achievements, and the 
fall of Vijayanagar will be dealt with in the last section of the studies. 

(to be continued ) 



THAKURDIYA COPPER CHARTER 

OF 

MAH A PRAVARARAJA OF SARABHAPUR FAMILY. 

BY 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma. 


On 10 2-32 I w is informed about this charter by Mr Rama 
Datt Upadhyaya — a member of our Society before whom it was pro- 
duced for dec iphermont by the he id-man of fhakurdiya — a village m 
the Sarangarh State about 14 miles from my place Bat pur. I lost no 
time to address the Sarangarh State authorities, who had no knowledge 
of this find, to tike steps to acquire the document and to kindly for- 
ward it to the Maha Kosala Historical Society for being deciphered 
On 5-3 32 the charter consisting of throe copper plates, strung on a 
ring of the sa lie metil, hiving the ctroulir (Jrijil ik>h m sell came to 
my hands. The plates, ring and seal are m all re>pvU simlar 
to those of the Aratig Ghirter of Miha Suleviraji discovered by us in 
1929 at Arang, Dist Raipur C-P. 

The characters are the box-Keidcd variety of Central India 
alphabet, identical with tlio^e of Vakatika Charters belonging to 
Prabhavati Gupta and her son Pravararaja It The age ot our present 
document and of other charters referred to m this note, is about 
500 A.D. 


Although a silver com of Sn Pi asannamatra* grand-father of 
Maha Sudevaraja of Sarabhpur Family, was recovered by us a few 
years ago from the bed of the Mandh river, a tributary of the Maha- 
nadi, there was no evidence to ascertain what relations existed between 
Maha Sudevaraja, Mahajayaraja and Manamatra. Our two discoveries 
of partly damaged Sripur Plates and the Thakurdiya copper charter, have 
enabled us to frame an authoritative genealogy of Sarabhpur kings, 
which m the light of these inscriptions stands as follows. 


* Refer to nay paper 'A silver com of King Prasannamatra , Journal of the Andhra 
H. R, Society, Vol. IV, Parts 3 & 4, Page 193. 
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thakurdiya copper charter . 


[lAU.UA 


6RI PRASANN AMiTRA 

one silver coin bearing the name qjvf 

in box-headed characters is in our Society’s possession, 
(see plate No. 6) 


Manamatra 

(No document of this king 
has yet come to light) 


Mahajayaraja 
Two copper charters have 
been found at Sripur & 
Arang respectively. 


Maha Sudevaraja 
Four copper charters of this 
king have been found —all 
in the Raipur Dist. C.P. 


Maha Pravararaja 
Our present charter refers to this 
king whose name was almost 
unknown before the discovery of 
the plates. 


Ihe Thakurdiya plates and seal 'supply us with two new 
names:— (I) Maha Pravararaja— the donor and (11) his father— Mam- 
mdtra. To quote the legend on the seal:— 


(Plate No. 4) 

The legend on the Gajalakslimi seal found with the partly 
damaged Sripur plates of Mahasudevaraja, reads:— 

i ^WT^RT^f^T: 

(Plate No. 5) 


The above Sloka proves it beyond doubt that Jayaraja (Maha- 
JayarajaTs father was who is stated to be the grand father 

of Maha Sudevaraja, as the legend of the seal of the Khariyar charter 
has. 

flwjjcT || 

fa* || 
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From the above it is evident that had two sons:— 

($) JWii?| (^) | mid I?Tq*TR like ,)ik father had two sons 

(\) (\) *i?tw m \\ 


The Thakurdiya charter records its i«sue from Sripur and 
confirms the supposition that the Sarabhapur Family had connection 
with the Maha Kosala Kingdom, although the exact location and 
identification of their capital, Sarabhapur still remains uncertain 


Dr. Sten Konow tried to identify it with Sarabhavaram in the 
Godavari Dist Rai Bahadur Dr Iliralal considered it to be a new 


name imposed on Sripur by the victor in honor of his victory I my- 
self press the claim of ‘ Sarapgarh' in the Gnngapur feudatory state. 
The late Dr. Raiendralal Mitter wis in favour of identifying 




with the present Snmbalpur town (in Orissa) on the Mahanadi. 


Tt is to be noted that not a single stom'-imcription of Sarabha- 
pur kings has yet come to light 

Before concluding I reproduce the 1st four lines from the lat 
plate ( 2 nd side) 


Line 1. 3 jj IRTTR 

Line 3. *igcFfTf JTf 7: TfTFpTTcT: 

Line 4. ^17% 5ff^ 7T%:^T5fmf^f 4- + 

(Refer to Plates I & II) 


In form and style this charter is similar to other charters of 
this family except the proper names of donor, donee, village and 
district. The village granted was In This yjpgqj may 

be ^ 3 ^ 10 miles from Sarangarh town and r^may be the or 

village in the same state 

The donee was one y ^ of q^pr gotraj. 

It is to be noted that the grantees mentioned in the records of the 
Sarabhapur kings are all chart attached to this paper 

will clearly show along with other d etails. 

? Plate No. $, ~~ 



32 Thakurdiya capper charter. t XA.HR.f5. 

The charters of the Sarabhapur Family supply no clue to 
determine to what race the kings belonged and over what part of 
India, they held sway. Like Malta Siva Tivararaja (Somavamsi), they 
don’t describe themselves as ” or like Mahabhavagupta 

—as qfcPTSITfSpUl rt is > therefore, 

difficult to say whether they ruled over or or 

and whether they were or ffifcp ffi’s. We are equally in the 

dark about their ancestral home. 

The Thakurdiya plates were made available to the Maha 
Kosala Historical Society through the courtesy of Raja Bahadur 
* Jawahir Singh, Ruling Chief Sarangarh Feudatory State to whom our 
gratitude is due. 
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GONARDA, THE CRADLE OF THE GONARDIYA* 

BY 

Prof. Sylvain L&vi, D. Litt. 

Translated by 

Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A. 


The Parayana, incorporated in the Pali Sutta-nipata, is one 
of the most ancient monuments of Buddhism. The parallel writings, 
attested by frequent mentions have disappeared. But the Pali text, 
guaranteed as it is by two commentaries, the Maha-niddesa and the 
Culla-niddesa, which, too, are very ancient, has an incontestable value. 
In the account, which makes use of the introduction to the collection, 
the Brahmin Bavari, emigrated from the “charming city of Kosalas" 
(gravasti), comes to settle himself “in the country of Assaka,. in the 
vicinity of Mulaka, on the banks of the Godhavari ; he sends his dici* 
pies in mission to the Buddha at his place of birth, at Savatthi of the 
Kosalas. The poet sums up in three verses (1011-1013) the steps of 
their route: “Patitthana of Mulaka; then the city of Mahissath also 
Ujjeni and Gonaddha; Vedisa; Vanasavhaya; KosambI; and also Saketaj 
and the big city of Savatthi, Setavya, Kapilavatthu; and the city of 
Kusinara; and Pava; Bhoganagara; the Magadhan city of Vesali and 
the Pasanaka Cetiya.” 


The itinerary deserves the honour of an integral study. Here 
however, I shall only occupy myself with the inter mediate step between 

• The original article in French, Oonarda, le bcrceau du Qonardiya, t>y - Dr Sylvaia 
Levi, D Litt (Cal.) Professor of the College de France and the U«ver.«y o 
Strasbourg, was published in the Ashutosh Commemoration Volume III, Partly 
(Ordntiii^J—Tianslator. 
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TTjJen! and Vedisa, two perfectly definite Localities: the one is still now 
TJjjain (Ogein), to the north of Indore, Lat 23° 11' 10" N., and Long. 75* 
SI' 45' E., the other is Besnagar, very near Bhilsa, Lat 23° 31' 35' N., 
and Long. 77° 55' 39' E. The Parayana places the city of Gonaddha 
between these two points. 

The catalogue of Yaksa in the Mahamayuri 1 follows an exactly 
identical order: “at Avanti the Yaksa is Priyadarsana; at Gonardana, 
fSikhandin; at Vaidi&a, Afijalipriya ” Avanti is another name of 
XJjjayinl; Vaidisa is the Sanskrit form of Pali Vedisa. The name of 
the intermediate locality is fluctuating in the tradition of the manu- 
scripts; I have reproduced the reading of the Mss O and H in the text; 
but D reads Gonardane Of the three Chinese versions, S transcribes 
Kiu-Kia-t’o-na, which supposes an original, Gogardana; Y translates 
You-hi “Bull-joy”, which restores Gonandana; A translates you-ts’oei 
“Bull- compress”, that is, Gomardana The Tibetan translator has 
followed the same text (ba-lari* joms “Bull-compress”) The evidence of 
the Sutta-nipata comes to confirm the reading Gonardana, because it is 
evident that, on both sides, the question is of the same locality. The 
Pali Gonaddha may be restored, without difficulty, to Sanskrit Gonarda. 
The aspiration, introduced subsidiarily in the Pah form, is a pheno- 
menon, which is nothing exceptional; in that very introduction to the 
PSrayana we have already also met with the Sanskrit name of the 
GodSvari, modified by aspiration of the dental in the interior of the word 
Godhavan; a list of analogous cases will be found, e g , in the Pali by 
Geiger § 40 and § 62, and for Prakrits in general in the Grammatik der 
Prakrit-Sprachen by Pischel § 207-202. In proper names, the pheno- 
menon seems due generally to an erroneous interpretation: e g., Rhonda , 
“the god Skanda”, owes its aspiration to a confusion with Skandha , 
“the Shoulder”; Erapatta » Airavata, “the divine elephant”, has suffer- 
ed the contamination of patha “way”, (as, in Sanskrit also, it has later 
suffered the contamination of pattra “leaf” in becoming Elapattra). 
One will have believed to recognise the word godha “big lizard” in the 
first syllables of the name of the Godavari. The Sanskrit gonarda (or 
gonardana , by developed suffixation) clearly signifies “the lowing of the 
cow”. Passed to Prakrit under the form gonaddan (or gonaddana) y the 
word becomes unintelligible. The root nard seems to have submitted 
in Prakrit to the root nad from which it hardly differentiates itself. 
Moreover, the word go quite naturally suggested the word naddha 
“attached, bound”. 

Whatever be the explication, the equivalence Gonarda -Gonaddha 
is certain* The name of Gonarda is indissolubly connected with the 
memory of Patafijali “the Gonardian” Gonardiya. A constant tradition 


l, Joura, Asi&fc 1915, 1, P 43 V. 19, 
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attested by Kaiyata, by the author of the TrikandaBesa, and by Hema- 
candra, identifies the personage designated by the name of GonanMya 
in the Mahabhasya with the author of the Mahabhasya. Kielhorn, it f 
is true, vigourously contested the value of that tradition* and main- 
tained thatthe Gonardiya was the author of the Karika in verse, utilised 
and cited by Patanjali. The authority of Kielhorn in questions con- 
cerning the Mahabhasya surely deserves the highest consideration; but 
his 'interpretation is not in requisite contradiction with the Indian 
tradition. Patanjali might refer in the Mahabhasya to an anterior 
work which he had composed, designating himself with an appellation 
of impersonal character, derived from his place of birth. The geogra- 
phical situation of Gonarda always agrees marvellously with the rare 
indications, which may be deduced from the Mahabhasya for fixing 
the date of Patanjali. The two essential facts are: 1° the mention of 
Pusyamitra, of his court (sabha), and of his sacrifice (iha Pusyamitrarfi 
yajayamah)— 2° the mention of the Greek conquests in India (arunad 
Yavanah Saketam, arunad Yavano Madhyamikam). Now, Gonarda is 
the nearest step to Vidisa Vidiba, according to the evidence of the 
accounts followed by Kalidasa in the Malavikagnimitra, was the 
capital where resided the son of Pusyamitra in the capacity of viceroy. 
And Vidisa was also in close connections with Greek Politics; the 
column of Besnagar, on the site of the ancient Vidisa, preserves the 
memory of a Greek ambassador (Yona-duta), Heliodore, sent by »the 
Greek king, Autialkidas, to the Indian king Kabiputra Bhagabhadra. 
Moreover, the geographical horizon of the Mahabhasya ordains itself 
harmoniously around the region Gonarda-Vidisa as centre. Excepting 
some general designations of territories, as Vidarbha, Videha, Cola, 
Kerala, etc., which do not implicate any direct and personal knowledge, 
the names of localities, cities or towns, form themselves in a sort of 
triangle, of which the base goes from Fatal iputra to the Punjab, and of 
which the apex reaches the lower Narmada with Mahi^mati. Mahi- 
smati figures in the itinerary of the Par ay ami as an intermediate step, 
which the diciples of Bavari who started from Pratisthaua, reached on 
their way to Ujjayini; likewise the Mahabhasya has, 2 3 Ujjayinyih 
prasthito Mahismatyam Suryam Udgamayati. 

A difficulty always seems to oppose the localisation of Gonarda 
that I propose. The name of Gonarda is cited as a name of place 
“in the land of the Orientals” in the Candrovsth 4 and in the Kasika* 
vyfcti, on Panini I, 1. 75, just for explicating the formation of the deri-* 
vative Gonardiya, without Vfddhi. Pamm teaches that, by exception, 


2. Ind, Antiq. XV* 8i'83. 

3. On Paniru ill* 1 26. 

4. OnCaniragnain 111* 2, 25, etc. 
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the dipthongues e and o should be considered as the degree of Vfddhi 
(whioh is normally ai and au) in the names of places of the land of the 
Orientals (in pracam dese; Candragomin reproduces this sutra adapting 
it in his system III, 2, 25, enadyacah pragdesat.) We are evidently 
•urprised, and even shocked, to see Gonarda which is in the midst of 
Milava here placed in 44 the East ” of India. We have not, however, 
the right to call the assertion of Candragomin and the KasikS in 
question. It is not the question of following a blind confidence in the 
geographical knowledge of these commentaries; but the reasoning, 
from the grammatical order, is unquestionable: Gonardiya is a deriva- 
tive, formed by means of the suffix cha (“^tya); the suffix cha joins a 
stem having Vpddhi; 5 Gonardiya is treated as a stem of Vrddhi, though 
it has O, and not au, in the first syllable. The thing then is that it 
enters into the exception anticipated by Panini: 6 7 So Gonarda, from 
which it is derived, is a name of a locality of the orientals. 

But what should it mean by 44 the Orientals,” Prdncah ? The 
grammar, since Panini, knows only two groupings as regards the 
Cardinal points: the Northerners (udancah) and the Easterners 
(Prancah). A traditional verse quoted by the Kabika 1 and by Ksiras- 
vamin * establishes that division: 

Prdgudancan , Vibhajate hamsahksirodake Yathd 

Vidu^am &abda$iddhyartham &a nah patu fearavati 
“She separates the East and the North, as the swan separates the milk 
and the water, for fixing well the usage of the classical language. 
May the Saravati protect us 1 ” 

And the Dictionary of Amara, in describing the earth, stands 
also on that double division, which he completes by the secondary 
association of the two other directions: 

& ardvatyds tu yo' vadhah , desah pragdaksinah prdcya udicyaJ} 
paicimottarah” 8 9 : 

“in starting from the Saravati, the country, which is to the South- 
east, is the East; that, which is to the North-west, is the North. 

Thus, to Amara, the South is expressly connected with the 
East, the North with the west. The glossologist Vandyaghatiya writes 
on the passage that “the Saravati is a river of India that runs from the 


5. VrddhacchahP.1V 2, 114. 

6. 1.75. 

7. On Panini 1, t,75. 

B, On Amara U 1,6-7. 

9. U. hM. 
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North-East towards the Western ocean” {etasmimsca Bhdrate varse 
sirduxtenaminidi ihdnyd dii%h Sxkdhdt Pascimasamudragdmint vahaiih 
The indication seems plain and clear; unfortunately real geography 
does not confirm it Vandyaghatiya, a veritable glossologies has 
deduced from the text itself, the indication which he appears to have 
added here. He has borrowed it neither from the modern geography, 
nor from the ancient, nor from the consecrated nomenclatures of the 
rivers in the epics and the Puranas. The pretended §aravati of 
Vandyaghatiya will be searched in vain. In fact, the tradition has 
perpetuated, this time also, an appellation that had no more any 
relation, for a long time, with reality. There had been a time, when 
the name of Saravatl, “(the river) with reeds,” was applied to a course 
of water, which separated the whole of Aryan India into two parts* 
Panini expressly teaches the formation of the name.’ 0 The memory of 
a frontier traced by the river Saravatl is curiously in a celebrated 
episode of the Buddhist doctrine. When Kotikarna goes to consult the 
Buddha on the limit of the country of strict observance, the Lord fixes 
the Southern limit at Saravatl, “In the South there is a city named 
Saravatl, and beyond that is a river named Saravatl there is the 
bouudary ( daksinena Sardvciti ndmi nagari tasydh par end &ardvatindma 
nadi 8v’ntah •) such is at least the tradition of the Mula-sarvastivadin 
school in the original text gathered by the compilers of the 
Divyavadana (p. 21). The editors of the text, Cowell and Neil, cite two 
Variants of the name, furnished by some manuscripts of inferior value; 
Sarvavatl (ms. A.) and Sarvavatl (ms. B). It is this last reading which 
has been followed by Yi-tsing, the auothor responsible, if not actual, of 
the Vinaya Mulasarvastivadin. He has rendered the name of the city 
and the river by che-pa (or:fo)-lo-fa-ti which supposes an original 
Savaravati. 11 Yi-tsing reproduces the same form of the name in 
another treatise of the same Vinaya* the Mulasarvastivada Ekasata- 
karma, 12 where the same episode is repeated m abridgment. The 
reading Savaravati is undoubtedly due to a trial of correction to 
substitute for the unknown Saravatl a name wh'ch evoked the idea of 
the Savaras whose savage tribes peopled the central plateau, on the 
southern border of the basin of the Ganges. The corresponding 
passage of the Vinaya of the Sarvastivaiins is known to us ouiy from 
the Chinese version due to Punyatara, which appears, owing to the 
fault of the translator or of the original, in a state of inextricable 
confusion. After having given the Mount Usira (Yeou-chi-lo) as the 


10, Safadinamca VI, 3,120. 
U. Tok, XVII, 4,108'a 9 
I2L Tok, XVII* 5, $7'b, 2, 
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northern limit, it adds: “beyond that mountain, and not far off, there is 
the tree So-lo by the source with rushes” l8 * The “source with rushes” 
seems to be the equivalent of Saravati “(the water) which has some 

reeds,” and the tree So-lo = Sar a or S a la seems to go back to the same 
original. Through and through, this Vinaya gives as the limit in the 
North East “the river of the Bamboos” which, too, evokes the Saravati. 
Such as it is, the passage is then inutilisable. The Pali Vinaya of the 
Sthavira school substitutes Salalavati (with the variants) Sallavati and 
Salilavatl; but the evidence of Jafcaka I, 49 and Sumangalavila3im I, 173 
confirms the reading Salala 0 ) for Saravati; it makes that river the 
boundary in the South East: puratthimadakkhinaya disdya Slalavati 
ndma nadt. 14 The orientation of the South-East by the Pali work 
partly agrees with the orientation of the South by the Vinaya of the 
MulasarvastivSiins; it is in absolute contradiction with the Brahraanic 
conception of the Saravati, which, separating tne North and the East, 
must flow to the North-West of the country of the Middle, the Madhya- 
desa, which is the land of strict observance. 

The city of Saravati (Saravatlnagari), which the vinaya of the 
Miilasarvasti Vadins places just on this side of the river Saravati is not 
better known than that river itself. A city of the same name, it is 
true, appears in the Raghuvarmi XV, 97, as the capital where reigned 
Lava, son of Rama, while his other son reigned at Kusavati : 

“ Sa nivehya Kusdvatydm ripundgdnkuham Kuham 
&ardvatyam Satdm Suklair janitdhrulavain Lavath.” 

This is at least the text adopted by Mallinatha and generally accepted 
on the authority of this commentator. But the commentators Vallabha, 
Vijayanandasuri and Caritravardhana read: Srdvastydmca . Hemadri 
and Sumalivijaya read: Srdvatydinca. And in fact, the (Jttarakanda 
of the Ramayana, which Kalidasa follows, name the capital of Lava 
Sr&vasti, in the text of Bombay CVIII, 5, as in the text of Calcutta 
CXXI, 4: Sravasilti puri ramyd Srdvitdca Lavasyaca . 15 In fact, 
according to all the texts of the Ramayana, Lava reigned over Uttara 
Kosala, while Kusa ruled over Kosala proper ( Kohalesu Kuham viram 
uttarem tathd Lavath .) Sr a vast! is the capital of Uttarakosala. The 
city and the river of Saravati on the confines of the North and the 
East have nothing to do here. 


• The Chinese characters arc not given as they are not all available in our presses. 

13. Tok. XVI t> 4,59'a, 17. 

14. Vinaya pitaka Mahavasya V, 13, 12. 

13. The edition of Gorresio, CX1U, 24 has Sravati : Lavasya tu purim rati ty«tot 
Sr^vatlm lokaviiriUhm. 
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A precise location of the site of Gonarda with regard to the 
garavati, which is not to be found, must then be given up. But one 
fact subsists : in the traditional division of Aryavarta in two regions. 
North and East, Gonarda, treated grammatically as a locality of the 
“orientals”, is not in the North, however may have come its secondary 
orientation. It is then not to be surprised if Varahamihira, the only 
author known who mentions Gonarda after the texts already cited* 
places Gonarda among the countries of the south in his 
astrological chart of India, Brhatsamhita XIV, 12: atha daksinena 

Lanka Bharukacchah an Vavasikon-Kanabhirah Akara- Ven m 

Avartaka (corr. anart°) Da'sapura Gonarda Keralakah Karn^a 

Nasikya Tumbavana KhrmaneyakTdu ' The name of Gonarda 

appears twice more in the Brhatsamhita, in the interior of two purely 
astrological groupings: IX, 13, any endtralcr ante Mlccch A{avik Aivajlvi 
Gomantan G o nar da~Ni ca-Sudran Vaidehdm s cany ah Sprbatu And 
XXXII, 22 : Gojiarda-cMikuhuran Kirata-Vaidehahan hantu In his 
geographical nomenclature, Varahamihira seems to throw the names at 
the hazard of the metre, so that nothing of their relative disposition can 
be inferred from a stand on the order of classification. Among these 
names of the southern regions, there is one, however, which deserves 
detaining attention : this is the name of Tumbavana. The locality is, 


Some Puranas, notably the Markandeya, mention Gonarda 
along with the countries of the south. 

* “Sanka kalajinascaiva ^ailika Nikatastatha l'20 
Mahendra Malay adrau ca Dardureca Vasanti ye i 
Karkotakavane yo ca Bhrgukaccha Sakonnkanah u21 
Sarvascaiva tath Abhira Venvatiranivasinah • 

Avantayo Dasapura stathaiva Kanilojan&h i>22 
Maharastr&h Sakarnata Gonardas Citrakntakah I 
Colah Kolagirascaiva Krauncadvlpajatadharah n23 
Kaveri-Hsyamukastha Nasikyascaiva ye janah i 
Sankhasuktyadi Vaidurya-Sailaprantacarasca ye '*24 
Tatha Varicarah Kotascarmapattani Vasinah i 
Ganvahyah Parah Krsnadvipavasanivasinah h 25 
Sury adrau Kumudadranca ye vasanti tatha janah l 
Ankhavanah sa Pisikas tatha ye Karmanayakah i'26 
Daksinah Kaurusa ye ca Rsikas Tapasasramah * 

R§abhah simhalascaiva tatha Kancini vasinah ii27 
TiiatigSkufijaradari^Kacchavasasca ye janah \ 

Tamraparnastatha feuksiriti Kurmasya daksine i'28 

[Mark. Pur. Ch. LVIII 
Bangavasl Edition. Call Translator* 
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however, as far as I know, completely unknown in literature. Neverthe- 
less, in Paramatthajotika, his commentary on the Suttanipata, Buddha- 
ghosa remarks, on some verses of the Parayana, where Gonarda is 
mentioned : i Ujjenincapi Qonadham Vedisam Vanasavhayam , that 
u Vanasavhaya (literally, ‘which bears the name of a forest’) 
designates Tumbavananagara ; others maintain that this is Vanasa- 
vatthi.” {V ana savhay anti Tumbavanagaram (sic) vuccati Vanasavatthinti 
pi eke)*, the gloss is quoted by Anderson-Smith in their edition of the 
Sutta-nipata'®. Thus, according to the statement of Buddhaghosa 
Tumbavana will be the step between Vidisa and Kausambi, on the route 
from Gonaddha-Gonarda towards the Yamuna. In fact, in the Stupa of 
Sanchi, near the site of Vidisa (23° 28' N. Lat ; and 77° 48' E. Long.) 
five inscriptions' 1 commemorate the donations made by some inhabitants 
of Tumbavana. Among the benefactors of the stupa are represented 
the inhabitants of Mahismate, Uj jay ini and Vidisa. It is astonishing 
not to meet some people of Gonarda. 

The authenticity of the geographical nomenclature in the 
introduction of the Parayana is confirmed by a decisive trait. Bavari 
is here represented as settled on the bank of the Godavari, in the region 
of AJaka. 

So Assakassa visa ye A lalcassa Samasane i 

Vast Oodhavar ikule unchenaca phalena ca n ( Verse 2)- 

When his disciples leave him, their first step towards the North is 
the city of “PatHtana of Alaka” ( A\akassa Pdti\\anam , v. 36). Such is at 
least the text adopted by the editor, Fausboll and Anderson-Smith. But 
the material for criticisms furnished by the letter show that in the 
two passages, the Burmese manuscripts have “Mulaka” instead of 
Alaka. The inscription Siri Pulumayi at Nasik, enumerating the pro- 
vinces re-annexed by Gautamlputa in his empire, names the country of 
Mulaka, which it puts together with the country of Asaka (Assaka) 
exactly as does the Parayana: (Asika- Asaka- Mulaka-Surafha-Kuku- 
raparanita Anlipa Vidabha-Ikardvati) The latest editor of the inscri- 
ption, M. Senart wrote about the name of Mulaka: “The Mulakas 
remain shrouded in obscurity. Bhagwanlal adduced the dynasty of 
the Mundakas, known from the Visnu Parana; and the way in which 
they are there mentioned together with the $akas aud Tukharas is such 
as to commend the hint. But I am doubtful about the change of 


16. Ad. loc.. p. 194. 

17, Lu<Jer» List, Nos. 201, 20Z, 449,450,520. 
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1 into nd”. 18 Thanks to the text of the Par ay ana the mystery is dissi- 
pated. The site of Mulaka may also be determined with enough preoi- 
sion, since it is between Asaka (Assaka, Asmaka) where exists the city 
of Pratisthana (Patittana), now-a-days Paithan on the upper GodSvarf, 
near its source, and Suratha (Surastra) which is the modern peninsula 
of Katthiawar. Mulaka should then designate the portion of the coast 
with the rear-country, Guzarat, to the north of Bombay. 

I shall perhaps be accused of attaching an excessive impor- 
tance to the order of succession in which the names of provinces are 
unstringed in the inscription of Pulumayi But the inscription of 
Rudradaman at Girnar, which goes up to the same epoch, also contains 
a list of provinces subdued by Rudradaman, the adversary of the 
Satakarni dynasty, to which belong Gotamiputa and Pulumayi His 
domain is partly formed of the territories conquered from the SEta- 
karnis. Here will be found Akaravanti (Akara -f Avanti), Anupa, 
Surastra, Kukuraparanta (Kukura + Aparanta): purvapar Akar Avanty 
Ariupaniv?d Amrtta Suraspi Svabhra-Maru-Kaccha-StndhusauvTra Kukur 
Aparanta Ni^adhadfnam. But here the order of succession is inverse, 
since Rudradaman extended his conquests from the North to the South, 
starting from the region of Ujjaymi his capital, — whereas Gotamiputa 
starting from the banks of the Godavari, marched conquering from the 
South to the North. 

The memory of the country of Mulaka is perhaps not entirely 
effaced from the Puranic tradition. In the genealogy of the race of 
Iksaku, the Visnu Purana (IV, 4) gives to Kalmasapada, a son named 
Asmaka; Asmaka has for son and successor Mulaka, surnamed Narika- 
vaca, because some women hid and saved him at the time of the 
general massacre of the Ksatriyas. Asmaka is clearly an eponymous 
hero, the eponym of the country of Asmaka, the “Stony” territory 
(asman - “stone”), situated to the south of Avanti and closely connected 
with it. Avantyaimakah , Ganapatha, gana Karta Kaujapadayah, Aima» 
kavanti in the Sarvastivadi vinaya, episode of Kotikarna; the Mula- 
sarvSstivadi vinaya 19 has Aimdparantaka , which Cowell and Neil 
wrongly read: asmat parantaka). The relation between Asmaka and 
Mulaka so clearly expressed in the PErayana (So Asaakasaa vimye 
Mufakassa Samasane , v 2) lets us think that the filiation indicated in the 


18 Epigr. Indica VIII. 62 
29. DivySvadSna 1. 

7 i 
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PurSpa between King Asmaka and King Mulaka interprets a geogra- 
phical relation in the genealogy. 

It will be less astonishing to meet in a section of the Siitta- 
nlpSta with some details, so precise, of the geography of the regions 
that encircle the gulf of Cambay, if it is remembered that one of the 
pearls of the Collections, the admirable Dhaniyasutta” has the bank 
of the Mahi for its scene. The shepherd Dhaniya is settled here: 
anutire Mahiya samana vaso; the Buddha passes a night on the bank 
of the river: anutTre Mahiyckorattivasn. The audacity of a poet and a 
local inspiration must have been necessary for bringing the Buddha in 
these exotic quarters so far from his real activity, in close contact of 
the sea, frequented by the barbarians. 


20. Uragavagga; 2, 


THE FORE-FATHERS OF RANI SAMYUKTA. 


[Sri Sri Sri Lakshminarayana Harichandana Jagadeb Raja Bahadur, 
Purathathvavisharath, Vidya Vachaspathi, Raja Saheb Tekkali] 

Princes belonging to several different dynasties had ruled over 
Utkal. But those of the Soma dynasty who were known by the title 
‘Kesari’ ruled for a long time. Their rule in Utkal lasted for five 
centuries from 520 A.D. to 1042 A.D. The first King of this line was 
Jajati Kesari. 

Buddhism was predominant in Orissa at the time he conquered 
this land. Jajati Kesari made serious attempts to re-establish 
Hinduism. But to renew idol-worship and other Hindu religious obser- 
vances he could not find there a sufficient number of Brahmins at that 
time. He therefore wrote to the King of Kanauj requesting him to 
send Brahmins to enable him to perform some ‘Yagas’. The required 
number of 10000 brahmins were readily sent by the ruler of Kanauj. 
Jajati Kesari had several sacrifices and other religious observances 
performed by these brahmins on the banks of the river Vaitharini. 

The Kesari kings were followers of the Saiva school of Hind- 
uism and so they chiefly aimed at spreading the Saiva faith in the 
land they ruled over. The important centres in Orissa of Buddhism at 
that time were Dhavalagiri, Khandagiri and Udaigiri near the present 
Bhuvaneswar. Lalatendu Kesari therefore transferred his capital to, 
and had a fort built at Ekambrakanana (the present Bhuvaneswar). 
There he built a famous temple of remarkable architecture for the 
God Linga Raj in 588 Saka or 666 A.D.f The ruins of the fort at 
Ekambrakanana are still found. Nrupa Kesari ruled from 920 A. D to 
935 A.D. This King transferred his capital from Bhuvaneswar to 
Cuttack where he had a fort built called Barabati. His son, Marakata 
Kesari, had got a big bund erected to prevent the town from being 
flooded by the river Kathojhuri. 

Swarna Kesari was the last of the Kesari kings. He rejected 
Saivism and embraced Vaishnavisin. Ho lived for a long time in Puri 
to pray and worship the Lord Jagannath. He was a brave warrior 
himself and maintained a large army. When, during his invasion of 
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the Deccan, Vijayapala, the ruler of Kanauj * came to Utkal, he did 
not fight with Swarna Kesari in view of the old friendly relations bet- 
ween the rulers of Kanauj and Orissa. Swarna Kesari Mukunda Deb 
(that being the full name of the Kesari King) not only received him 
with great honour, but also gave the hand of his daughter in marriage 
to Jayachandra the grandson of Vijayapala. It was this royal couple 
that gave birth to the famous Rani Sanjukta. 

Chand Bhatta, a courtier of Prithvi Raj (husband of Rani 
Sanjukata) had written about this fact in his book called ‘Prithvi Raj 
Raso* as follows: — 

i gi? ii afe eg? pz? to wrft 
gegggn cftorci ii 3 sra 

esrfi 11 faftw ftfrfc «nfii 1 

Translation • 

Mukunda Deb of Soma dynasty whose capital was Cuttack 
on the seaside had 3000000 cavalry, 100000 elephants and 1000000 
infantry. He was a devotee of Lord Jagannath He entertained 
Vijayapala as a guest m his palace for ten days with great hononr, 
and gave his daughter m marriage to the grandson of Vijayapala 
with a dowry of rich gifts such as precious stones, silks etc. along 
with a large retinue of servants. Vijayapala spent his time with 
Mukunda Deb m pleasure and comfort 
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A REPLY TO 

The Mandasa Plates of Dharmakhedhi 


by Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh in J.A.H.R.S. Vol.VIII 

Part 4 pp. 233-237. 

BY 

G. RAMADAS. 

The aim of the author appears to point out what he considers 
to be faulty in my discourse on the Mandasa Plates of Anantavarma- 
deva, Saka 913, published in J. B. & O. R. S. VoL XVII pp. 175-88. 
In support of his statements he did not cite any authority. If his 
desire was to support the Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras, for 
1917-18, there is no use of pronouncing dogmatic statements; but text 
and verse should be quoted in support of it from other records or 
Sanskrit literature. In the absence of such examples from the anoient 
writings what he has said becomes something like a table-talk of 
friends, having nothing to do, sit together and decry everything they 
do not like in the world. As such his remarks do not require any 
reply. But after I have published my discourse on the Mandasa 
Plates, some of my scholar friends required me to supply with examples 
from ancient writings in support of my interpretation of the Chrono- 
gram expressing the date of charter. Now I take this opportunity to 
give that information while pointing out that Mr. Jogendra Chandra 
Ghosh’s points of criticism are not sound. 

I have observed, long ago, that some mistakes were left un- 
corrected in the discourse on the Mandasa Plates but it was too late to 
correct them. After all, they are not of such a serious type as those 
that are committed by the learned critic. If Kielhorn is spelt as 
Keilhorn; if Ugrakhedi in the translation is not corrected to Bhama- 
khedi; and ‘above’ in the foot notes to E.l. the discourse is not affected. 
Yet I tender my apology to the readers of J.B. & O.RS. for having left 
those uncorrected. In the reply to the points of criticism raised by 
Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, I shall give reference to the page and 
paragraph containing the point of objection raised by him. 

P. 233-p. 4. The learned critic thinks that ‘Sakala-Kalingldhipatf 
and ‘Tri-Kalingadhipati’ convey the sa me sense. Do ‘Sakala’ mean the 
i My articles on ‘Tri-Kalinga in J.A.H.R.S. Vol. 1» pt. 1» pp. 16-2.3 and J, B. 6? CX R* 6 
December 1928. - 
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same as ‘Tri’ ? If 'Sakala-Kalingadhipati’ gives the same idea as ‘Tpi- 
KalingSdhipatr, the Kings of Tripuri and the Somavamsi Kings of 
Oriss& would have been the rulers of ‘Sakala-Kalinga’. But they 
were not so. In that very Epigraphioal Report from which the learned 
critic quoted the extract which formed the second paragraph on the 
page referred to above it is said, ‘it has, however, to be noticed that 
these earlier Varman Kings called themselves ‘lords of Kalinga\ while 
the later Kings called themselves ‘lords of Trikalinga*. If both these 
phrases ‘convey the same sense': Why is this specially notified by the 
Superintendent for Epigraphy ? 

The next question of this learned critic, in the same paragraph 
is, Are the Kalachuris and the Chedis two different tribes? From my 

sentence 1 ‘which title was much coveted by the Gangas of Kalinga 

in the east and the Kalachuri and Chedi Kings on the west’, the 
learned critic appears to have understood that I had meant two sepa- 
rate tribes. Is the definite article repeated before each word ? Let 
him refer te the English Grammar Book III by J. C. Nesfield p. 167 
and take answer to his question. 

Page 234, para 1. As the king was not the donor, the poet- 
composer was not concerned with giving the full titles of the over-lord’ 
is the gist of his arguments. In the first place, the gotra and the genea- 
logy do not come under the titles. They indicate the origin of the 
family and the pedigree of the king. Was it the concern of the poet- 
oomposer to give all the titles of the King except these two that really 
show the nobility of the family? Was he afraid that, if he included 
them, his master, the donor, would get angry? The learned critic may 
be informed that the drafting of the deeds of this sort did not depend on 
the whims and caprices of the poet composer. The several facts to be 
mentioned in the charter, the order in which they should be stated do 
entirely depend upon the will of the King and poet-composer’s business 
was simply to clothe them in a proper language. Mr. Jogendra Chan- 
dra Ghosh is of opinion that the points mentioned depend on these poet- 
composers and also upon the places at which the charters are written. 
The Smrfcis prescribe them. During the time of Pratapa Rudra Gaja- 
pati of Orissa, all the rules required for the administration of a King- 
dom were collected from these Smftis and were given with commentary 

1 The glory or greatness of the chief depend^ upon that of his suzerain lord. The 
vassals borrow their dignity from that of their over* lords The Kondavidu C P. of 
Ganadeva (LA. Vol. XX pp. )and the Gopinathapura inscription (J. A. 8, B. 
VoL LXIX 1900, No.2) are instances of charters issued by the feudatory chiefs under 
Kapilcsvara Deva of Orissa. The former was written in the south and the latter 
in the north, consequently the authors must be different. In the portion containing 
the eulogy of the Suzerain lord, is any point omitted m each of them? 
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in a book called 'Sarasvati Vilasam*. Of course, the coramentWy 
therein is such as was suitable to the 16th century A-D. f but the 
Smrtis were written many centuries before. Any poet-composer irres- 
pective of his own intellegence, of the place of writing or of the chief 
whose service he holds, must mention the things required in* the order 
prescribed in the Smrtts. Even the feudatory chief 1 cannot amend or 
omit any fact that might have been in vogue at that time. Can the 
learned critic show me one example of a charter issued by a feudatory 
chief omitting to mention all the points given in the euology of his 
Suzerain lord? The pedigree is essential to declare the antiquity of the 
ruler. It increases as the King achieves greater glory and more terri- 
tory. Observe the geneologies given in the shorter and the longer 
copper plate charters of Anantavarma Chodi Ganga Deva. The 
shorter ones are almost like the charters of his grand father, Tri- 


Kalingadhipati Vajrahasta Deva while the longer— only two have yet 
been discovered— -give an increased pedigree. When the former King 
gained more territory, he grew ambitious and after a long and persis- 
tent search might have discovered the names of Kings that reigned 
before Gunamaharnava from whom the reigning king had been traced 


in the time of his grand-father. Should not the feudatory chief obtain 
the sanction of their Suzerein lord for every charter he issued? If not, 
how could it obtain the imperial seal on it? Does not the seal on the 
ring that held these Mandasa plates together, contain the couchant bull 
and other emblems of the Kalinga Ganga Kings? Would the King 
tolerate the omission of his pedigree, if he had any? If the Ananta- 
varmadeva of the Mandasa plates were the same as the donor of the 
Narasapatam and the Nadgam plates, who also bore the title of Ananta- 
varma, how could he allow the non-inclusion of his pedigree in the 
first set of plates? According to our learned critic the date of the 
Mandasa plates is saka 976. Let us allow it. The date of the Narasa- 
patam plates is saka 976. If the King in both were the same, why did 
not the pedigree that had been mentioned in a document, appear in 
another document written nine years later? The date of the coronation 
of the King is invariably given in every charter of rnkaiingadhipati 
Vajrahasta Deva does not find mention in the record under question 
Again the Mandasa plates state that his family a e s ains o 
Kali age removed by bowing to the feet of the god G< akarna wbll< * 

charters of Trikalingadhipati Vajrahasta Deva record that his family 

had the stains af Kali washed by bathing in the holy waters and recei- 
ved the several war-weapons from the god Gokarna. e sovereign 

mentioned in the Mandasa and the Narasapatam records were the same, 

though the donor of the former was a feudal chief, would such diffe 

rences exist? Would the king allow such widely different facte said? 
There are five sets of the Trikalingadhipati s, charters that have been 
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known till now* All of them are alike in style. Their poet-composers 
and scribes were different. But the Mandasa plates do not resemble 
any one of them. 

Para 3. In this paragraph the learned critic asks, ‘What appre- 
ciable difference in the formation of letter can there be in an interval 
of (976-913) 63 years?’. In my paper, I pointed out under Orthography 
pp. 176-178 every peculiarity in the script used in the grant. Epigra- 
phic Indica Vol. XI gives the facsimile of the Narasapatam plates 
dated 967 (No. 14) and Professor Sten Konow gives the peculiarities he 
had observed of the alphabet of the document. The two comments 
may be compared and the alphabet used in each of the plates may be 
observed. A casual observer cannot see anything; an analytical study 
of each letter should be made. These differences cannot be explained 
in so many words. 1 

Paras 4, 5 & 6. Here the learned critic comes to the crux. 
The 5th para is an extract from my paper. The sixth contains the 
question, why I had made alterations in ending vowels of the compo- 
nent parts of the Chronogram. Does not the context require that the 
compounds intimating the year should be in the locative case? The 
question shows that the learned critic is as well acquainted with Sans- 
krit grammar. That he should think that ‘mata’ should be ‘mita* is 
another evidence. The ordinal number is formed by the addition of 
‘tama’ only and to illustrate the use of ‘tama’ I give a few extacts 
from other records of olden days. 

I Gupta Inscriptions p. 233, Mathura Buddhist image inscription. 

L.l. Samvatsara ^ate-panchastri (trim) s-ottara tame. 

II ibid p. 70. 

L.3. Samvatsara-sate shach(t) chatvS 

L.4. [ri *] msad-uttara tame 

P. 235 para 1. The learned critic declares, ‘There is no autho- 
rity or argument for taking both in units place and adding them, parti- 
cularly when two places viz., places of units and tens are to be filled in.* 

i „ 

1 Comparative details of the script are given here: Mandasa plates: 738 syllables in 
all of which 59 Telugu characters Narasapatam plates dated Saka 967:^-1577 sylla- 
bles of which only 13 are Tel ugu; and the rest are all Nagari. Nandagam plates 
dated saka 979:— 1230 syllables of which all are Nagari; no admixture. Between 
the Mandasa plates and the Narasapatam plates, there is a difference of 46 in the 
use of the Telugu characters. 
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In the last clause of this sentence his knowledge of elements of arith- 
metic is exhibited. Do we not get one to fill in the tenths place and 
three in the units place by adding the two figures 6 and 7. So his argu- 
ment fails in the first place. In support of his interpretation he did 
give no authority and by saying, ‘there is no authority’ he hints that he 
could give none either in support or against it — If I cite authorities 
here and deduce arguments therefrom, it is not for him but for the 
information of those friends whom I have already referred to. 

III Gupta Inscriptions No 15 p. 67 

L.4. Varshe-ttrimsad-das-aik-otHraka ^ata tame 
Here trimlad and dasa are two numbers in the tenths place. That 3 
and 1 are to be in that place is intimated by giving their multiples of 
ten. Are not 3 and 1 units 9 What do we do with them? We add 
them and put the sum in the tenths place as indicated in the record. 

So far as I am aware of, there is not a record which does not 
mention a number consisting of two or more figures without giving the 
place value of each figure m it and grammar does not allow that a 
compound number should be given without indicating the local value 
of each number in it when the local value of ono is given Whenever 
numbers are mentioned in their prime form, there is some word added 
to indicate what should be done with such numbers. 

IV E I. Vol. II p 124. Date of the death of the Saiva ascetic 

Allata) 

JStSbdanam Sahasre ttrigunanava-yuto. 

Here three and nava are unit numbers; that they should be multipled is 
indicated by the word ‘guna’. Similarly, 

V A.S.I, An Rep 1922-23 p. 187 

Ll. 10-11 Saradgane pancha-sate vyatite tri-ghatit-asht-Sbhya- 
dhike Kramenal! 

Three and eight are to be multiplied (ghatita). Let the learned critic 
observe here how a figure is obtained for the tenths place from two 
unit numbers, especially when two places viz , places of the units and 
the tenths are to be filled %n 

When no such indication is male —giving the multiplies of ten 
of the two figures, the sum of which is lo be m the tenths place, or 
giving a word which means ‘multiplied by ’-the units should be addfed. 
Examples of this case are many in the Ramayana. I shall quote a few 
of them from the Tanjore edition of the Vllmlki Ramlyana* The 
number fourteen is expressed in Kanda II* 

*3 
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9 & 5 units -14) Sarga 18, si. 35. 


(7 & 7 units- 14) do. do. si. 37. 


or 

tei & 5 “ 14 ^ do - 24 > sl - ,7 - 

The number 17 is expressed as 

^rra^r w® do - 20 > sl - 45 - 



The copulative denotes ‘and’ but has no distinctive indication of 
addition in it. In the last example whether there is ^ or no we 

add 10 & 7. The same number sevteen is expressed as ’HH'rO without^. 
From twelve to twenty, the units place and then the tens are spoken of 
in English also e.g. 3 + 10** three + ten ** thirteen; seven + ten - seventeen 
and so on. TMr is found used in ‘^rimad-Vikrama-Kal-atita- 

saptadaB-adhika trayodasa satika. (T. A. Vol. VI, pp. 210 ff* 11. 1-2). Dasa 
has the two laghu matras; so has ‘rasa’; Saptarasa is metrically the 
same as Saptadasa. The chronogram of the Mandasa plates, ‘Sapta- 
rasa tame nava sataka’ with a little change of the order of the com- 
pounds, reads like the extract given above. When sapta & dasa are 
added why not sapta and the number for which ‘rasa’ stands i.e. 7 & 6? 1 
One may argue here that, since both the numbers are not given in 
numerical words, one is a numerical word (sapta) and the other is a 
word-figure (rasa)-they may not be added- In Sanskrit the numerical 
words unless they be units are not given without the indication of the 
local value of each. If there is no such indication, each must be con- 
sidered to be units and all units shall be added. In expressing a num- 
ber consisting of two are more figures, it begins with the units place, 
then tens, then hundreds and so on. Yet the sum of units and tens are 
added on to hundreds and some such word as ‘tama’ or adhika is 
added. e.g. 


I In the Utter-system each of the consonants of the alphabet (Sanskrit) is given a value 
and numbers of two are more figures by expressing the lettets in the order in which 
each figure occupies according to his local value. The units first, then the tens and 
then hundreds and so on. e.g. Ni^ha^ra “ 0,8,2 280; sa^yada *» 315; etc. The letters 

indicate the figures for which they stand in their unit form and the local value of 
each figure is to be understood from the position of the corresponding letter in the 
word. 
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$ateshu dvadasau nava navatyuttareshu ( » 1299) nava navati 
(99) is added on (uttara) to 1200. Here nava is units and navati is tens* 
Sanskrit mathematicians even today carry on notation from left to 
right But in the vernaculars of India, the notation is done from right 
to left. So, the Sutra, Varnanam vamatogatih* ,is designed to convert 
Sanskrit notation to the Vernacular or English notation* The need 
for this sutra happened in this way. It was found out that the place- 
value indicators require more breath to express and more space to 
write; and that, therefore, the omission of those indicators might not 
alter the value of the number. The figures in the number consequently 
appear in their prime form but are expressed in the order in which 
they stand when joined by the local value indicators. I have not met 
with a number the figures which are expressed in numerals alone 
without the local-value indicators for each. It is the word-fiigures that 
are useful for expressing the figures in a number in their units form 
e.g. aja-giri-nidhi Sakabde. E I. VoL IV. p. 189 if. In such expressions 
the numerals are also mixed where possible, e.g. vasu-nava-ashta. 
Whether expressed in word-figures purely or in a mixture of word- 
figures and numerals, the place value of no one figure is given. If the 
place value of one is given, that of each of the others also must be given. 
If not so given the other figures should betaken in their Prime values e.g. 
Nava-sata-yugala. Here the local value of nava (9) is 'given by ‘sata\ 
The value of ‘yugala’ (2) is not given. We cannot put it in the tenths 
place on the plea that the tenths place naturally comes after hundreds 
that is to be filled in. Since Yugala indicates only the prime number 2 
we must put in the units place and keep the tenths place vacant The 
given chronogram becomes expressed in figures 902. Similarly in the 
chronogram under question, ‘nava-sataka sapta-rasa tame' the place 
value of ‘nava' is given; but of sapta and rasa are not given — They 
must be taken for their face value and be added as has been shown in the 
case of the two figures in the tenths place cited above In whatever 
way we consider, it is proved that 7 and 6 in the expression must be 
added. 

The interpretation assumed by the Superintendent for Epigraphy 
and our learned critic on the reason that the suzerein lord mentioned 
in the Mandasa plates was an Anantavarina and the donor of the 
Nadagam plates was also called Anantavarrna and that, therefore, they 
are both identical does not stand, for identity of names cannot make 
the persons identical. There is ceronology. It must also support it 
and the interpretation of the year must be supported by similar exam- 
ples. In the absence of such authorities whatever is said will be futile. 

P. 235, paras 3, 4 & 5. Mr. ‘Jogendra Chandra Ghosh then 
proceeds to question my reading of ‘Samasta PadnEra 15* and without 
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understanding what it is or of what language, he attempts to adjust 
‘Samasta’ to suit his own purpose. Let the learned readers consider 
why of the two words, ‘Samasta’ and ‘Samapta’, which he^himself ad- 
mitted are nearest to ‘Samasta’ of the record, he took ‘Samapta though 
‘Samasta’ is the very word itself. Now coming to ‘padnara’, the figure 
*15’ after the word clearly indicates the real form of the word. Sama- 
sta’ is a word used in Oriya records. ‘Padnara’ must be an Oriya word. 
That there are many signs of Oriya influence in the document has been 
shown in my review of the plates. So the Oriya word for 15 is 
‘pandra*, colloquially ‘pandara’; the syllable l nda’ has been written 
*dna’. The cordinal form is *pandraro’. 1 spelt the word as the Oriyas 
pronounce it. There is the expression ‘pandraro’ ‘15’. His next state- 
ment was that he could not find ‘samasta’ mentioned even once in the 
35 of Mukhalingam inscriptions quoted by M. M. Chakravarti. If 
Ohakravarti did not mention, how am I responsible for it? How could 
he have accepted the extracts given by him to be true to the originals? 
When he was so very punctilious to raise objections to the interpreta- 
tions of figures given by such savants as Dr. Hult^seh, why did hq not 
verify these extracts with the originals, now made available in the 
South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. V. The Oriya inscriptions in the Jaga- 
nnatha and Bhuvanobvara temples are published by the same author 
whom he has quoted, in a volume of J. A S B. (Vol- LXII part I of 1893). 
Even now he can refer to them and get satisfaction. 

The very Mandasa plates under question is the evidence to 
show that the samasta or anka system was in vogue prior to the reign 
of Trikalingadhipati Vajrahastadeva. Ignoring this purposely or by 
oversight, he commits another blunder by saying that M. M. Chakra- 
varti did not notice the anka system in the reigns of Kings before 
Rajaraja 11. Was not this Rajaraja II the son, and successor of Anan- 
tavarma Choda Gangadeva? Did not M. M. Chakravarti notice it in 
the reign of this later ruler? fn everyone of my discourses on the 
Ganga copper plates in which this anka system had to be referred to, 
I gave such notes as were pertinent to the subject therein. In my 
discourse on the Chicacole plates of Madhu-Kam&rnavadeva of saka 
526, I have given illustrations to prove that it had been in vogue in 
the time of Trikalingadhipati Vajrahastadeva, and even long before he 
asoended the throne of Kalinga. 

P. 236. He now says that the regnal year given in the Mandasa 
plates was that of the over-lord but not of the donor. In 1932 he said 
that the regnal year was of Dharmakhedi 1 but in 1934 he transfers it 
to Auanta varma. What miracle had happened during these two years 


i LA. December 1932. P. 233 11 9~t0. 
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for him to change his opinion? Kanyasulkam is a Telugu coioquiai 
social drama and in it is said that ‘change of opinions makes a politi- 
cian*. Perhaps that saying applies to these research scholars of his- 
tory. In this very article to which I am replying, he says that the 
poet-composer was not concerned to give the gotra and the genealogy 
of the overlord, in one place, implying that the poet-composer was 
chiefly concerned to mention everything regarding his employer. But 
when he comes to the question of the regnal year, the poet-composer 
altered his mind and transferred his concern to the suzereiti lord of his 
master. Let the readers observe what consistency in arguments, this 
learned critic maintains! 

P. 236, paras 3 & 4. In these paragraphs he wonders at my 
mathematical feats. ‘It is beyond our conception by what mathema- 
tical feat Mr. Ramadas has arrived at his figure.’ Says he what I said 
was, ‘This is 594 years prior to the Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva that 
was crowned tn Saka mo' But in his criticism he says, ‘the interval 
between the first year of Ana ntavarma Choda Gang a and the last year 
of Kamarnava IV according to both is 98^’ and then boldly prouounees 
that my calculation did not come correctly*. But let him answer by 
what superhuman faculty he did transform my Ananlavartna Vajraha&ta- 
deva into his Anaiitavarma Chbda Ganga : He ignored the qualifying 
clause ‘ who ivas crowned in Saka &(>(/ 1 have added it to identify which 
Anantavarma I had meant. 1 What kind of feat is this i The learned 
critic performs such ultra mundane feats himself and yet wonders at 
the simple subtraction of one figure from another as a mathematical 
feat ! ! ! 

Para 5 requires no explanation here, m the first place, I did 
not assert it for, the sentence begins with, ‘it may be assumed’; secondly 
that very question has been dealt with more elaborately m my criti- 
cism of ‘The initial date of the Ganga Era 1 by this learned critic in the 
Indian Antiquary of December 1932 pp. 237-38. 

Page 237. He begins with, ‘Yet another discovery is in store 
for us.’ Here he exhibits his faculty of attributing one-s discoveries to 
the credit of another. It was the discovery anounced by the Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy and I repeated it. Let him read the portion he 
has omitted in his extract on p. 233 which he has quoted from the 


Epigraphical Report for 1917-18. 

Para 5. Do ‘ParamObvara’ and ‘Paramamahesvara* mean the 
same thing ? Then Maharaja and MahSrajadhiraja, Kija and Maharaja, 
Upadhyaya, MahSpadhyaya, MahamahQpadhyaya must have been con- 
sidered to signify the same honour, ran k a nd dignity. W y o 

1 In his article ‘The Initial Date of the G^geyu Era’, (LA. December 1932, p. Z38 A Uty 
he Bays that ‘the interval was 59 years according to this date. Did he not Mu 
to this paper when he wrote this criticism on the Mandaaa plates ? < 
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waste their breath by pronouncing such a big word as MaharajadhirSja 
when the same sense is conveyed by the simple word raja ? 

Para 5 The learned critic wonders how I could make ‘such 
unauthorised assumptions in the face of the Simhapura plates of the 
Gangeya era 520 “Saka 938* In my review of the Chicacole plates 
of Anantavarma’s son Madhu-Kamarnava, dated 526 Ganga era, pub- 
lished in J. B. & O. R S. Vol. XVIil, 1932 parts III & IV it is pointed 
out, on p. 292 para 2 that Ganga era 520 corresponds to S S. 791. 
This was based on the result of the investgations I had carried on to 
discover the saka year when the Ganga era had been begun. These 
investigations were first incorporated in the paper ‘Chronology of the 
Eastern Ganga kings of Kalinga’ published m J. B. & O. R. S. Vol. IX 
pp. 398-413. Subsequently all those investigations have been shown in 
my discourse on the Chicacole plates of Anantavarma’s son Madhuka- 
marnava referred to above. Basing 'on such sound mathematical con- 
clusions if I say, he calls it assumption. But his declaration Gangeya 
era 520 » Saka 938 is not an assumption though unsupported by strong 
proofs. In my criticism 1 2 3 4 on the ‘Initial Date of the Ganga Era’ I 
pointed out, ‘Thus Mr. Ghosh’s date failed and even the date corrected 
according to his own data failed to satisfy all the data fully’. With 
such an assumption which has so many flaws shown in the above 
mentioned paper, how can he declare that the year 520 of the Gangeya 
era corresponds to the Saka year 938? The date of the Mandasa plates 1 
has been shown to be Saka 913 and in this paper, authorities in support 
of it are given. The Gangeya year 520 has been shown to correspond 
to Saka 791. 8 The former is 122 years later than the latter. But still 
he says that what I said was assumption, though my statements were 
invariably supported by extracts from the ancient records and Sanskrit 
literature. In the face of these evidences how can anybody prove — 
with fact and figure — that the Dharmakhedi of the Mandasa Plates 
and the Dharmakhedi of the Simhapura Plates* was one and the same 
person. Names may be the same but the persons bearing those names 
were different. 

In conclusion, I may say that many of the scholars who have 
been working in the field of historical research have been making 
Very venturous assumptions, basing their arguments on the similarity 
of names. Unless this synchronism be backed by chronology, their 
identifications fail and history becomes a myth. 


1 J.B. & O R.S. Vol. XX pt. 1 , 1934 P. 36. p. 2 11 VI, 

2 Ibid. Vol. XVII Pth. 11-111 pp. 175 ft. 

3 Ibid, Vol. XVIII Pts, I1HV pp. 272 ff. 

4 J.AJdJiA Vol. Ill pp. 171 ff. 



The Ponduru Copper-plate Inscription of Vajrahasta H 
of the Kalinga kingdom. 

Manda Narasimham. 

1. History of the plates: This is a set consisting of three plates 
strung together by means of a circular solid copper ring nearly 
thick Each plate measures 9" bv 4*. The whole set together with the 
ring and the seal weighs 236 tolas Tho seal circular in shape is IXtf 
across. On the surface of the disc are impressed in bold relief the 
figure of a ‘Nandi' or bull in the centre On the top is the cresent 
moon and towards the right and left of the ‘Nandi’ are an ‘Ankusa* and 
a ‘Chamara*. These plates were found in the village of ‘Pondtlru* 
(Chipurupalli Taluk, VizagDt) 12 miles from Chicacole They are 
procured by my relation M. R. Ry , Adikarla Satyanarayanamoorty 
Pantulu Garu, Proprietor, Nimmalavalasa Estate and hand over to me 
for examination. The rims of the first and the third plates are raised 
inside and those of the middle plate are raised both sides so as to pro* 
tect the writing Each plate has writing on both sides The text of 
the inscription begins as usual on the 2nd face of the 1st plate and the 
last portion is written on the 1st face of the 1st plate. This is done 
perhaps by the shortage of one plate Thus we see no covers are 
arranged to protect the writing. 

2. Alphabet and writing: The alphabet employed is old Nagari 
and the language is Sanskrit In writing the names of villages (many 
of them are pure Telugu names) the hard V called Sakata RSpha is 
also used. There are many errors of writing which are indicated by 
foot-notes under the text. The whole inscription is written in prose 
and the Vyasa Gitas in poetry. 

3. Head quarters of the King: This grant is issued from Danti- 
pura as can be seen from its description in line 4 plate 1 face 2. This 
is the same Dantapura as mentioned in the Buddhistic Chronicles. This 
place is now identified with the modern village of 'Dantavarapukota* 
4 miles from Chicacole Ry. Station. 

4. Genealogy of the King : Unlike other Eastern Ganga Cop- 
per plate grants which give long lists of successive rulers with the 
number of years of their rule, this grant gives the names of the donor 
and his father only. Vajrahasta is stated to be the son of Kamarnava 
of the Ganga line of kings The kings of this line are in the habit of 
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dating their C. P. grants in the Saka Era; but our king indicates the 
date of his grant in the ‘Pravardhamana Ganga Era’. 

The kings of this dynasty trace their origin from Gunamaha- 
rnava. We know from other sources that his son Vajrahasta I ruled 
for 44 years. He has three sons, Gundama, Kamarnava and Vinaya- 
ditya and all of them ruled the country in turn for a period of 41 years* 
Kamarnava’s son is Vajrahasta II the present donor. He issued these 
in the 29th year of *his rule (Vide lines 4 and 5 plate 3 side 2). From 
other records we know that his rule lasted for 35 years. The following 
genealogical table can be constructed with the help of the C P. grants 
of Vajrahasta TII and Rajaraja T. 

Gunamaharnava 

Vajrahasta I (44 yrs.) 


Gundama (3 yrs ) Kamarnava (35 yrs ) Vinayaditya (3 yrs.) 
Vajrahasta II (35 yrs. The donor) 


Kamarnava (1 yr ) Gundama (3 yrs ) Madhukamarnava (19 yrs.) 

Vinayamahadevi 

I 

Vajrahasta III (33 yrs H 

“= > Crowned in Saka 960 

Anangamahadevi J 

Rajaraja I Crowned in Saka 992. 

We also know that Vajrahasta II gave this grant* in the 29th 
year of his rule. Calculating backwards from the coronation of 
Vajrahasta III i.e , Saka 960 we have 29 yrs. intervening and hence 
we get Saka 931 or A D 1009 as the date of the grant of the present 
inscription The donor further states that the grant is made in the 
100th year of the Ganga Era From inscription we will have to con- 
clude that the Pravardhamana Ganga Era must have been in A.D. 909. 
But the already acknowledged date of this Era is A. D. 496 It is there- 
fore to be inferred that the date of 100 G E. as given in this C.P. is 
wrong or the date already accepted must be altered. 

7. Object of the grant : King Vajrahasta gave this grant to two 
persons Ganga Nayaka and Hana Nayaka, grandson and son respec- 
tively of Bali Nayaka in recognition of the valour of Bali Nayaka who 
saved the life of Vajrahasta in the battlefield* It appears that under 
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the order of the king, the soldier Bali Nayaka, at the risk of his own 
life killed the enemy who was aiming at the * neck of his master Vajra- 
hasta. For this act of heroism the king gave ten villages as a gift for 
the maintenance of the son and grandson of the courageous Bali 
Nayaka- The villages are 1 Raka, 2 SamsOka, 3 Muttarilamu, 4 Pon- 
dnru* 5 Talacheruvu, 6 Ohinlema, 7 Varava, 8 Thandami, 9 Gara and 
10 Jamva. Of these the village of PondOru came to the Jot of Ganda 
Nayaka and Jamva grdma to the share of Ttan.i Nayaka The bounda- 
ries of these two villages are minutely described and those for the other 
villages are not given at all. Perhaps they form (nil unit villages and 
require no stating of the boundaries 

6* Substance of the grant : Duntipura, the victorious city like 
Amarapura, gives happiness all the ye ir round The city abounds 
with rows of high towering white palaces Ti always presents the gay 
appearance of a beautiful dancing girl Many great and renowned 
scholars adorn the city Its ruler Kamarnava is the worshipper of the 
lotus feet of the god Gokarnaswanvi onshrmedi on the Golden mountain 
peak of Mahendra This mountain gives shelter in its numerous caves 
to many a Saint. The God Gokarnn is the stage diroctor of the mobile 
and the immobile creation of the universe By the adoration of this 
God, the king washed off all the sins of the Kali age. He is the over- 
lord of many vassal kings who were subdued and tamed down by the 
victorious war cry emanating from the fierce battle field His lotus 
feet are resplendent with the lustre of the gems sot m the crowns of the 
vassal kings who bend their heads in prostration at the feet of their 
lord. He is the best of the line of Ganga kings. He is the lord of the 
whole Kalinga He is the devout worshipper of the feet of his parents. 
He is the abode of such noble qualities as justice, obedience, kindness, 
charity, mercy, valour, grandeour, truth and self-sacrifice Such a great 
king is Kamarnava. After his death, he is succeeded by his son Vajra- 
hasta. This king made prostrate at his feet many great and powerful 
kings. He worshipped the lotus feet of the Sun-god (perhaps enshirned 
in the temple at Arasavelli) The deeds of his valour extend as far as 
the divine river Ganges He is the gem of the Ganga line of kings. 
Among the members of this line, Vajrahasta i Q , like a crocodile in 
water, indomitable. He assembled the householders residing in the 
villages of Tandami, Soka and Muttarila, situated in the distriot of 
Endumara; Ponddru, Talacheruvu, Chi ri I emu, G5ra and Jandiram 
situated in the Murr&paka district, and Varava and Tanta situated in 
the district of Varakattu and announced the following royal order 
thus: “These villages situated within the specified boundaries are 
given away as a gift free of all taxes with all rights pertaining to 
water and land- Soldiers both regular and irregular shall not enter 
*4 
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into the said limits. “This gift is made for the religious merit, longevity 
and fame of myself and my parents. It shall continue so long as the 
Moon, Sun and Earth exist. [ bestow this gift in recognition of the 
services of Bali Nayaka who severed the head of my enemy that aimed 
at my throat unmindful of his own life. The gift is made in favour 
of Ganda Nayaka and Ttana Nayaka, grandson and son respectively 
of Bali Nayaka for their maintenance in view of the great and heroic 
sacrifice on the battlefield and of the unflinching loyalty to me”. 

The following villages are granted to Ganda Nayaka 1 Raka, 2 Sam- 
soka, 3Muttarilnmu, 4 Ponduru, 5 Talacheruvu, 6 Chirelemu, 7 Varava, 
8 Thandami and 9 Gara. The boundaries of Ponduru are — Northeast — 
The villages of Naniya, and Kraunchavara and a row of stones between 
the villages of Vimana and Thandaka. East —The villages of Nomi- 
yatha and Lankarayi. Southeast— The thrikufca of Munapaka and 
Kalvarayi. South — Hanmangarika, AchEtlya, Muringa and Varava. 
Southwest — IrupivaramSnta, Varaja and the Krishna mountain. West- 
MallarummSnta, triknta of Varava and the forest of RSga. North- 
west-Mallamu, Ilindia mountain and triknta. North— Uruvu, Uttudu, 
Undaki, Parvateswara and the channel leading to these four villages. 
The boundaries of this village are thus defined. 

In the middle of the 29th year of the rule of Vajrahasta son 
of Kamarnava the village of JamvagrEma is given to Itana Nayaka 
of the Kalvapa family, son of Bali Nayaka and the boundaries of this 
village are:— N.E -Battarevu, E -Ant hill with Kadamba trees, S.E.- 
Margosa tree, ant lull and a wood apple tree on an ant hill, S.-Trikuta 
and Kadamba trees, S.W.-Vata and kadha trees and fiat stones* 
W.-Forest, N.W.-Mountain, N.-Channel of the village of Jamva and a 
line of tamarind trees. The boundaries of this village are defined. 

Then follow three VySsagitas. This grant is made on Sunday 
on the 1st day in the month of Ashada in the Pravardhamana Vijaya- 
rajya year 100 (The number of years is both in figures and words as 
Sata 100 Ankenapih The grant is given with the sanction of the 
foreign secretary by name &amapa. The plates are engraved by the 
Smith Vakhanoju. 

7. Remarks: The Ganga Era is not still thoroughly fixed be- 
yond doubt. Messrs. G. Ramadas and R. Subbarao differ widely. The 
present plates clearly state in words and numerals that the grant is 
made in the 100th year of Ganga Era. The donor Vajrahasta is stated 
to be the son of KEmSrnava. The first Kamarnava, grandson of Guna- 
maharnava, has ruled the country for 35 years. I identify his son 
Vajrahasta with the donor of the present plates. Either the date in 
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the present document is wrongly stated or the assignment of AJD. 496 is 
wrong. If both are correct, then this Vajrahasta must belong to some 
collateral line. Scholars will have to think again of this important 
subject and try to fix it on a thoroughly strong foundation. Many 
important problems cannot be adequately solved unless the* starting 
date of the Ganga Era is well ascertained. 

Some of the villages mentioned in this grant either as gift or 
as forming boundaries can bo identified with tho modern villages in the 
Chipurupalli and Vizianagarain Taluks of the Vizag District. 

I give below the names of the villages named in the grant and 
their modern names : 


Villages mentioned in the plates. 

1. Dantipura 

2. Endumara 

3. Tandami 

4. S6ka 

5. M uttar ila 

6. Muprapaka 

7. Paunduru 

8. Talacheruvu 

11. Jandiram 

12. Varakatta 

13. Varava 

14. Tanta 

15. Raka ... 

16. SamsCka 

17. Kauncbavaram ... 

18. Vimina 

19. Tandaka 

20. Sdmiyava 

21. Lankaraya 

22. Nemi 

23. Kalvarayi 

24. Hanmamgarika ... 

25. Muringa 

26. Varata 

27. Vanjaram 

28. R$ga 

29. Jamva 

30. B&tt&r&vu 

31. Gfora 


Their modern names. 

Dantavarapukota 
Enduva 
Tandem u 
Not identified 
Mutturu 
Murapaka 
Ponduru 
Talacheruvu 
Jandiram 
Not identified 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Kmpcharam 
Not identified 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Kalavarayi 

Garikavalasa. 

Not identified 
do. 

Vanjaram 
Pusapati R4ga 
Jami 

Not identified. 

Gara (in Chicacole Taluk.) 
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Text of the Inscription.* 

1st plate 2nd side. 

2 feqqqg^r gqi qqa qFK q 

3 i fasnfaft *mqr 2 ^<r? itefsirafci «ft 

4 qfq;g farasenfo’^r «n% 

5 ifafaz Wtt I%R qmfgq 

6 q ^rt ^ yj: im gqq fa*nlqi q<qqR 

7 mm nf^arwFtq sum 

8 w w*n 4 fa*ra pq^r ^f% m 

9 # iw P#T qqqs^qqiqqqTq 

2nd plate; 1st side. 

1 ym PFRI m -flWift W Hstft p ifm 

2 SR =q*q qRH g*M e Pq*q qrfpqifqqfrfqiTFH 

3 pr 8 ftRq; 9 q?T ?t3tt fqira qpp<p 10 RFnftgqT 

4 anganai 1 'm fqqq m q.H qif%qq J 

5 m RiFnft 311 qq^i w g ? 1 *ti\ qqqpnfa \ 

6 q : SRJjJ q^pROJ RR? qg* Tq^ fqqj^qj 

7 Rqi gqpwlfo pm q(Ht ifaq qp[ q?i 

8 8 il Sft 5F0T qfs S*f apfi qq]q 1 R g* q 

9 pftff?lFT5T Pq»5T RlfRR frl^ 1 7 q^ 

From the original plates: [Facsiinilios of plates will be published in 
the next part of the journal. EdJ 

(1) Read„^f^q (2) The reading of the plate is It should 

be -^tfqs - Ed> 

(3) Read qjqqj Ed. (4) Readqoijqfg^ Ed. (5) Plates have got$ra 
(6) Read (Ed) (7) Read qfq (8) Read (EM) 

(9) Read q|j_ (10) Read q*fo^ : (Ed) (II) Read «qq. (Ed) 

(12) Read (13) Read (Ed) (14) Read (Ed) (15) 
Read ?jq^j; (16) Read qqjq : (17) Read f^qq; : 
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2nd plate ; 2nd side. 

1 * IR faf qgqff^q 1 8 CjJflR ftqq 

2 qqsftqte gf for g^qq; fqq^ q^qqqr ^3 

3 ft'Sggnrc qftqtf q*qs? ftqq q*rqq 

4 ftqiftq: fSfof: ?WTWPTfr| ftftqq^ qqqj 

5 fji 2 °m\ «ig 2 1 #qqftpf 5R ?m m qjq 9 

6 ^ 23 ^ 24 ^ 5s ^ 26 ^ 27 ^f^^^^I 

7 mu * I FIT 3^lFt: 28 f^r STTg q>J J?MT fqq 

8 W: ^T^NT^: tqpqTqqi qq$ ft 

9 ^ qjftr ftqft) ?JTT swq 8 9 3jq ^ 

10 qiqjq nqqsq 30 3 1 Wf TTOq^qq; fqqqq^q$ 3 ^ 

3rd plate ; 1st side. 

1 *mr*f| 33 ^IT Sqqj gq qjqqtftR ?qq qTqq5 jq qqq q] 

2 # giftftg qf§5 q^%^g fqftqg q?T 

3 qqftqft qpft? F mm %qq |ft sqift 

4 #n S4 ftpnfa ftr?qq %? rtf? twq qpt qift 

5 q m ftqq qq^qr *W qq qjqFT 35 ^ 36 gft 

6 3TPT qTq^q g&T: ^ftqqq^ft 3 W' 8 3Tq: 3TT 

7 §q m qtftggf qq; fqf? qq q*qqfq #r qft 

(19) Read as mzf (Ed) 

(21) Read as (Ed) 

(23) Read as ^yy (Ed) 

(25) Plate reads as ^ (Ed) 

(27) Read as (Ed) 

(29) The letters if if are omitted by 
the scribe. 

(31) This letter is un-ne-cessary (Ed) 

(34) Read $*yy (Ed) 

(36) Read m iEd) 

(38) Read $*yy 


(18) Read as 
(20) Read as ^ 

(22) Read as qy^fj 

(24) Plate reads as 3fSf? (Ed) 

(26) Read as q^cqy* (Ed) 

(28) Drop the Visarga (Ed) 

(30) Read ^Uf^f 

(32) Read ^yyg 

(33) Read gy^pff 
(35) Read jjftjyj (Ed) 

(37) Read qq^fft 
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9 JtgJj: ^: 8y cf^ ftffaT ft^T ^ ^ftpft 

19 JcRSf fcdf q$g : qftpffp J?gg ftj q^TCT 

3rd plate ; 2nd side. 

1 m ftf* m \*Tf£q 40 ^ m pftqt mm 3T 

2 mm P?53 q|cT ftfJ ftfa: 3^: 

3 ft ^Tf ftft ftfa qfirar fcra: 

4 ara-. pfk *ft wfa 33 ?ft jftqii 

5 ^ fl^ft snftqrwr 33 m piwp 

6 #* qpT ftsRp fft 3T«T jftHlfft fttsftft I^JPT Plft m 

7 % era 33ft wa m qi^ftqj gfft ^rft mm mftftsn 

8 cfTvftft 3 * qfe qpifft: d[ftaT ftgj-. ^ ^ %$-. ?fc?T 

m ms 

9 W- w WI: qftwa: ^ Pft'TT: 3fl: 31^ ftSTT 

19 q^cT: cfc| 3^: vjftl Pcft p: fftftofa; qft: fq 

U tffaT swt fw: m rara im-. 

4th plate ; 1st side. 

1 5f|fft %tjf ^i flSffft- RJRTftfft: qp? P?T ^fft. W( ^ 

2 3?i qra ra^'r i^r m q#w qft ^ *\m 

3 ft ftgqi mm tftft: «rafft*rfft m mm tot 

4 mm mm ^ncftft pft ^ ftTTFqq q*ft 

5 *\m ftsra im vmt m \ * 0 ?i%^Tfq m\z ptr 

6 ftq qp ftftft 5ITP3P flft ftqftTT 

7 ftfad P^Tft Spft^TT ffft || 

(39) Plate reads From line 3 of plate 2nd side it is clear 

that the name of the village is (Ed) 

(40) Plates have got ftfft (Ed) (41) Plates read -jg (Ed) 

(42) Plate seems to have (Ed) 

(On page 24, in the last para, the name of the donee has been wrongly 
printed as Hana Nayaka for Itana Nayaka. Ed.] 
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In the VelUrpalaiyam plates 158 we are told that, after ParamS- 
svaravarma II, Nandivarma II sat on the Pallava throne; and from the 
KasEkudi plates we learn that at the time when they were drawn up Nan- 
divarma II, also called Nandipotaraja as well as Pallavamalla, having 
been already chosen as king by the subjects,' 59 was ruling over the king- 
dom of Paramesvaravarma II alias P ar a m e s v a r a p o t a ra j a . ' 60 A graphic 
account of how this Pallavamalla alias Nandivarma II came to sit o •* 
be seated on the Pallava throne is given in the Vaikuntha-Peruma! 
temp|e inscription. 161 In his Pattattalmangalam grant 168 Nandivarma IT 
is said to have received the charge of the kingdom while he was yet 
young; and this is confirmed by the Vaikuptlm-Perumal temple inscrip- 
tion according to which he was merely 12 years of age when he became 
the ruler of the Pallava dominions. 163 

With respect to his place in the Pallava genealogy, we have 
the following information from his own inscriptions:— 

(1) From the Vaikuntha-Perumal temple inscription we have — 

Hirapyavarma 


SrTmalla Rapamalla Sangrnmanialla Pallavamalla 

i.e. Nandivarma II 


158 ........ \ 

II ^ vv - 14 ~ 15- r pp - 501 ~ 17 * 

159 ‘frT: ST^TTpT: ’ PP- 342-61 ; I. 63) 

160 ‘^T 72 ) 

(1- 78) (L 79) 

(L 90) (Ibid) 

161 E. I. (XVIII. p. 117) 

161 Ibid (p. mHsim #1 ni 13-14) 

Ibid (p. 117) 
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(2) In his Taiwan tsttam Plates , 164 Pattattalmangalam plates 1 * 6 as 
well as the Kofrankudi plates, lM he calls himself the son of Hirapya- 


(3) His Kui&kudi plates, in which he is called ' Hair any a' i.e, the 
son of Hirapya(-varma) as well as 4 Bhimavargya' i e, belonging to the 
branch of BhTma(-varma), 181 exhibit his descent and his relationship 
with Paramesvaravarma as follows — 

His 6th ancestor was Bhimavarma, who was the younger brother 
of the Paliava king Simhavishpu and was loyal to his master 

i* e >^he k in £ Simhavihnu; 186 his 5th ancestor was Buddha- 

varma, 4th ancestor Adityavarma, 3rd ancestor Govindavarma, and his 
2nd ancestor (i.e., his father himself) was Hirapya(-varma), whose 
wife was liohim, and their son was the king Nandivarma H. ,6T 

It would thus appear that his filiation with Simhavishnnu 
would be — 

Simhavurma III 


Simhavishmi 

I 

MahSndravarmn I 

i 

NaraRimhavarma I 

I 

Mahendravarma IT 

J 

ParamCsvaravarma T 

.. I 

Narasirhhavarma II 


Bhimavarma 

I 

Buddhavarma 

_ I 

Adityavarma 

I 

Govindavsrma 

i 

Hirapyavarma 

I 

Nandivarma II 


Paramebvaravarmn II 

164 S.i. f. (II. p. 517-35) qWT 

(VV. 1-2.) 

165 E- 1 (XVm - p - 121; 11 12-1 3) " ^%T5T 

- From that + 

king; sprang) 

166 Mythic Society’s Journal (XIV no 2; p. 127)-Exactly the same 
words as in the Pattattalmangalam plates. 

167 .. («• 

70-71) 

168 ‘W i 0 - 64 ) 
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and Nandivarma II would then be the paternal uncle of his predecessor 
Paramesvaravarraa II; and this is how their mutual relationship seems 
to have been accepted by the scholars. But this cannot be correct for 
in his own Udayendiram ( No. 2 ) plates, 1 *’ Nandivarma II calls himself 
the son of Paramesvaravarmn IT. Knowing as we do from* his Vai- 
kuptha Perumal temple inscription as well as from his Tapdantofctam, 
Pattattalmangalam, Kotrankurli and Kasakudi plates that Nandi- 
varma II was the son of Hiranvavarma and Rfthini, this statement of 
his Udayendiram (No 2) plates would he hardly sensible unless it 
means, and only means, that he stood in the relationship of a son to 
his predecessor Param^svaravnrma TT, and the only possible conclusion 
thence is that Nandivarma II was a nephew (i.e brother’s son) of 
Paramesvara varma U, or in other words his father Hirapyavarma 
was a cousin brother of Paramesvaravarma TT. 4 

Now in the Kasakudi plates the filiation of Nandivarma IT to the 
senior branch is exhibited by only steps from BhTmavarma to him- 
self and it is certain th it there were only as many and no further steps, 
as in case there were any more, the same would have beon duly men- 
tioned. BhTmavarma therefore will have to ho brought down 2 steps 
lower than where he has been hitherto placed in tho Pal lava genealogy, 
when he would be the younger brother of Narasimhavarma I, and not 
of Sirhhavishnu. But was Narasimhavarma T also called Simhavishpu? 
Yes. In this Badami rock inscription, Narasimhavarma is called 
Narasimhavishvn , M0 which name again actually occurs as a variant of 
‘the name of his namesake and greal -grandson Narasimhavarma TI in 
BangapatSktt’s inscription. 111 There can he no doubt then that Nara- 
simhavishpu was another form of Nnrnsnhhavarma T, and the same 


169 (J) . ?PFFT. ... JFfjfesFlf (T) , ^ p: gjf 

( TT )> rFf: cTWT 

(TI)’ (IP, 

(IT), q^Hpj||’ (S. T. T-IT. PP. 365-74; LL. 13-31) 

170 I. A. (IX, P. 99); F. K. D- (pp- 328-29); Report on S. I. Epigraphy 
1929 (App. E. p. 48; No. 100) 

S. L I. (L p. 22) 

V 5 


171 
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has been abbreviated metris causa into Simhavishnu m in the Kasakudi 
plates, where therefore this name Simhavishnu stands for Narasiiiiha- 
varma I. Bhimavarma, the 6th ancestor of Nandivarma II, would 
accordingly be the younger brother of Narasimhavarma I alias Nara- 
Sithhavishnu , and descent from thoir father Mahendravarma I onwards 
would then be— 


Mahendravarma T 


Narasimhavarma I 
alias 

War&simhavishnu (I) 

I 

Mahendravarma 

i 

ParamSsvaravarma T 

i 

Narasimhavarma IT 
( alias Narasimhavishpu II) 

ParamSsvaravarma I 


Bhimavarma 

i 

Buddha varm a 

i 

Adi ty a varm a 

i 

Govindavarma 

JTiranyavarma 

i 

Nandivarma II ( A ) 


and Nandivarma II would stand in the relationship of a son to his 
predecessor Param^svaravarma TT, exactly as is said in his IJdayen- 
diram (No. 2) plates/ 78 


172 In the B&har plates (E.L— XVIII, pp, 9-12) the name of Pillava King N^ipafunga- 

varma (11. 74) alias Vijaya-Nripafwnj/ararma (11 4S 46) is found shortened 
under metrical necessity into Tungavarma (1 42). 

173 In the Pallava genealogy, (notes p, 13, & chait 2) of Rev Heras, Mahendravarma II 

and Pararafc&varavarma I have been taken as brothers, and not as father and son, 
with the result that Nandivarma II becomes a younger brother of Param^vara- 
varma II. It may be said once for all tlut it is only one's own son or nephew 
that would be called one's son, whereas one’s younger brother would not be 
called as such. Now working backwards from this relationship of a son in 
which Nandivarma II stood to Paramesvanvarma II, we arrive at the only pos* 
siblc conclusion that Mahendravarma II and Parame^varavanna I were, and must 
be, father and son, and could never be brothers. 
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Next from the VSlurpalaiyam plates (U. 21-29), we have the 
following genealogy from Nandi varma, who was the immediate sue* 
oessor of Paramesvaravarma II, i.e., Nandivarma II— 

Nandivarma II + Queenn Reva 

Dantivarma + Kadamba princess 
j Agga}animma<Ji 

Nandivarma III.,. ... ... 


And from the Rahtlr plates, 174 wo have — 

Dantivarma 

I 

Nandivarma + R&shfraknta princess 
j Sfankha 

Nyipatunga varma 
alias Vijay a -Npipatunga varma 

alias Tunga varma ... ...(O) 


It therefore goes without saying that the Dantivarma of (B) is 
identical with his name-sake of (C), when we at once obtain — 

Nandivarma II 

I 

Dantivarma 

I 

Nandivarma II 

I 

Nripatungavarrna... ... ... ...(D) 


The Rashtrakata princess &ankha, who was the queen of 
Nandivarma III and the mother of Nripatungavarma, was in ail pro- 
bability the daughter of RishtrakuH king Nfipatunga— Amogha- 
varsha I (814-877 A.C.), as is patent from the name Nripatunga which 
her son bore evidently after his maternal grandfather. 

In the ‘ MahKvamha' we are told that the 6anga king Pfithi- 
vipati effected an alliance with the Pallava king Nfipatunga, and the 
allies attacked the Paiydya king Varaguna in a battle that waa fought 


174 E. I. (XVIII. p. 10; 11. 14-24) 
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at Sfripuramblyam or Tirupurambiyam (close to Kumbakopam) in 
which the Pallava forces were led by the Crown-prince Aparajita . 175 
We further know from the Ch5U records that the Chola king Aditya I 
or Adityavarma alias Kodapdlraiua completely crushed the Pallava 
king Aparajita, who, according to the A$bil Grant, is said to have been 
killed in that war, 17 ® whereupon his territory was annexed and the 
Pallava ascendency was brought to an end. 177 This gives us one more 
step, and that is the last, in the Pallava Genealogy*— 

Nripatungavarma 

I 

Aparajita... ... ... ...(E) 


Consolidating A, I), and 1 IE, the Pallava genealogy from 
Mahendravarina I down to Aparajita would be - 

17. Mahendravartna I 


18 Narasirahavarma I 
(alias .N iiT&Simhavishnu) 

19 MahSndravarma II 

I 

20 Paramesvaravarma I 

I 

21 Narasimhavarma II 

i 

22 Paramesvaravarma II 


Bhimavarma 

i 

Buddhavarma 

_ I 

Adityavarma 

i 

Govindavarma 

I 

liirapyavarina 

I 

23 Naudivarma II 

I 

24 Dantivarma 

I 

25 Nandivarma 111 

I 

26 Npipatungvarma 

I 

27 Aparajita. 


”5 H. I. S. I. (pp. 36-37) 

176 This fact has also been repeated in the Kanyakumari inscription 
of Virarajendra (E. l.-XVIII. p. 42 ) tpj; 

( 11 . 283 - 7 ) 

177 H J.S.L (pp. 39; 375-6). 
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The chronological facts, so far known with respect to the 
Pallava kings from Nandivaruia II to Apar&jita, are as follows— 


I. Nandivarma II 

(1) The Tanjore chief Perumbidugu-Muttaraiyan, who had been 
a vassal of the Pallava king Parain^svara(-pota-)vanna II is said to 
have travelled from Tanjore to Ktlnchi to meet the newly-installed 
king, who thus would most certainly be Nandivarma IL and no other; 
and this event has been ascribed to 717 A.C nfl i do not know on what 
grounds this date has been arrived at. So I shall take it as it is. In 
case it is correct, the accession of Nandivarma II will have to be 
allotted to 717 A.G., itself, or placed at most a year earlier. 

(2) As we have already seen, the Vakkalori plates 171 ' issued in 
S. S. 679 (i.e. 757) the 11th regnal year oi Chaiukya king Kirtivarma II, 
claim that his father Vikrainaditya Li soon after his coronation 
invaded the Pallava kingdom and defeated the Pallava king Nandi- 
varma II, who was his ‘natural enemy and as woknow that Vikratna- 
ditya II ascended the throne in 733-34 A.C., this event may be assigned 
to circa 735-36 A.C. or a little later. 

(3) In the same plates we are also told that the same Pallava 
was again defeated by Kirtivarma II, who was then a crown-prince 
and had been deputed for the purpose by his father Vikrainaditya II; 
and as we know from these plates that Kirtivarma II ascended the 
throne in 746-47 AC., this event may bo assigned to about the end of 
his father’s reign, i.e., to circa 744-45 A.C. or a little earlier. 

(4) In the ^elvikudi grant issued in the 3rd regnal year of the 
P&pdya king Jafiia Parantaka, and decided to belong to the year 
769-70 A.C., 180 the said Papdya is stated to have defeated the Kadxva 
i.e. the Pallava king Nandivarma II and PonnagadUm on the south 
bank of the river Kaveri. 

(5) Some of the regnal years of Nandivarma If are thus known 
from the following inscriptions — (i) the QdayGndiram (No. 2) plates are 
dated in his 21st year (1. 38); (ii) the Kaiakudi plates are dated in his 


178 Ibid (pp. 394 27). 

179 E.C. X. <Kl. 63). 
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2tnd year (I, 80); (iii)^the inscription on the rock at Panchapa^daya- 
matai is dated in his 50th year 1 * 1 (iv) the Tandantottani plates are 
dated in his 58th year (1. 27; (v) the Kofrankudi as well as the Patia- 
ttalmangalam plates (11. 22-23) are dated in his 61st year; and (vi) the 
Varaha-Perum&l cave inscription is dated in his 65th year. 18 * To be sure 
then he had an unusally long reign of at least 65 years, and possibly 
he may have reigned yet a little longer. 

(6) In the Mapne plates of the Ganga crown-prince Marasimha 
dated Monday the 19th Juno 797 A.(J , !8S as well as in the Alur plates 184 
issued in tho 4th year of his Yuvaraja- ship 185 and dated Monday the 
22nd July 799 Ad, the anointment of his father S'ivamlra II is stated 
to have been performed with their own hands by the ornaments of the 
Rashtraknta and Pallava families, the crowned (kings) called Govinda- 
raja and Nandi varina, whose (own) anointments to (their respective) 
kingdoms had already been performed, 18 * Without doubt then the 
Itashfrakuta Govindaraja spoken of here is the Rashtrakuta king 


181 Ibid (p. 29). 

182 H.r. (XVlir. p. 118). 

W R. 0 IX. (Nl. 6')) The date details of these plates S. 719, Ash ad ha SuJcla 
5 SornavA ra-do not admit of a correct verification; wherefore cither the name of 
the week-day 'Soma' (Monday) is a mistake for ‘ Saumija ' (Wednesday) in 
which case the corresponding date would he Wednesday the 15th June 
795 A.C, ; or the name of the fortnight Sukla (bright fortnight) has been mis* 
engraved for 'bahula (dark fortnight) m which case the equivalent date is Mon- 
day the 19th June 797 A C. i h ive adopted the latter view, as the result corres- 
ponds correctly to the Saka yeir. 

184 M.A.R, 1«4 (pp. 72-76). The date of details arc-SS. 721, Monday, the full-moon 

day of Sravana , with Dhaniuhlu nak^hutra on the occasion of a lunar eclipse- 
and there was a lunar eclipse on the previous night. 3 

185 TO; mkm Aim % {Ibid . p 75-) 

186 qgqprc fojrwr m 

M'l (Ibid. P- 74; 11. 63-66) 
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Gbvinda III, and the Pallava Nandivarma is the Pallava king Nandi- 
varma II- ,M 

,Now it is certain that the RnshtrakiTh kin? Gbvinda Til 
ascended the throne in ?.<)/ AC. (Vi<h< App. C). In the Badnnaguppe 
grant of prince Kainhbadeva of Rnshtraknta dynasty, Govinda III is 
said to have been most merciful to the Gnngn king {Sivamara TT, whom 
lie realeased from the misery of chains, i e- from the imprisonment in 
which he had been long kept by Govinda HTs father DhOra.’® As 
might be expected, this net of mercy would be done by Govinda III as 
soon as he came to the throne, possibly perhaps within a few days after 
his coronation, and accordingly the release of R'ivamitrn II may be 
assigned to 791 A.G* Now the Alnr plates of 799 A C. are dated in 4th 
year (current) of the Yuv<tr7?j<t-*h\p of Marasimln. whence it would 
appear that he was nominated YuvarTi/a by his father S’ivnmitra IT in 
796 A. C. Naturally enough this nomiualion would he made only some- 
time after the coronation of Sivamara II himself, wherefore that event 
may be rightly assigned to 792 A. C. or in other words it was in the 

year 792 A C- that the anointment of S'ivanura was performed by kings 
Govinda TIT and Nandivarma IT, whence it would follow Hint Nandiva- 
rma II was still living and ruling as king in the year 792 A.O. 

Now we are told that it was in the year 717, A- C. that Mutta- 
raiyan proceeded to Kancbi to meet the newly-installed king Najidi- 
varma IT,' 00 whose installation therefore must have been either still 


187 


18S 


It has been suggested (H.I.S.I.-p. 33) that the Nandivarma “who anointed ‘with his 
own hands' Sivamara II may have been the pnnrc Nandivarman, who afterwards 
reigned as Nandivarma III, deputed for the purpose by his father Hantivarman 
then on the throne.” But this is quite inadmissible, in that the Nandivarma as 
well as Govinda, who performed the anointment of Sivamara It are described in 
the clearest terms as those crowned king* whole own anointments to thnr res- 
pective king dome had a/rend, , been performed and it need hardly be said 

that no prince nor even the crown-prince. would ever be described in such terms 
Further it is only a crowned king (i e. one whose anointment has » ,rw /J ' J"" 
performed) that has the right to anoint another to his kim’dom, and that right no 
prince could exercise even as a proxy. 

M. A. R. 1927 fVfoSSrdT WI, 

<p.. -<*>.** ■“«“*?. tira"" 

mis t'h. word, Jmmw 

omitted perhaps due to the inadvertance of the composer or the engraver. 


189 Ibid (p. lli; 11 11-12). 

190 HJLSA (pp. 394; 27) 
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goiUg on or just oyer at that time, whence it would follow that Nandi- 
varma II was crowned king in 717 A.C. Supposing then Nandivarma IT 
to have died soon after he performed the anointment of S'ivam&ra II 
in 792 A.C., if the date 717 A C to vlrch his own coronation haft thus 
been ascribed is correct, he would appear to have had a reign of 75 or 
76 years, which, if not impossible, is more or less incredible. It is not 
likely therefore that Nandivarma II was crowned in 717 A.C. Accord- 
ingly his accession will have to be placed at least some 5 or 6 years 
later. 


From the statement in theWaikuntha-Perumal temple ins- 
cription — 

“After the death of ParamSsvaravarma IT, a deputation con- 
sisting of the Matr as, the Mnlaprakrih % and the ghataknyar waited on 
Hirauyavarma-Mahar&ia and represented the fact that the country 
was without a ruler and requested him to grant them a sovereign” — 191 
it would appear that possibly there was an interregnnm at Kanchi, 
though perhaps of a short duration of, say, not exceeding 5 years bet- 
ween the death of Paramrsvaravarmn TI and the installation of Nandi- 
varma IT. Perhaps Paramesvaravarma TT died without i^sue; and the 
fact that a Pal lava prince Ohitrnmayn, who was evidently a claimant 
to the Pallava throne and had taken refuge with the Dramila kings, 
i.e., perhaps the contemporary Choh or the Pandva kings was con- 
quered along with them by Udayachandra, a militirv officer of Nandi- 
varma TT, as recorded in the latter’s Udnyendirnm (No. 2) plates of his 
21st regnal year, 19 * suffices to prove that, if at so late a date in his reign 
there was yet a prince trying to seize the Pallava throne with the help of 
his enemies, there must be many more, who on the death of Parame- 
bvarnvarma TT would be fighting among themselves for its possession. 
This state of affairs must have continued for some years, and the 
Pallava kingdom as well as the capital must have been harassed for 
some time before the nobles and the officers of the kingdom would feel 
compelled to take the necessary steps to put an end to that anarchy 
and wait in a deputation on Hiranyavarmn to grant them a king. We 
have already assigned the death of Paramesvaravarma TT approxi- 
mately to 720 A.C. Assuming therefore that the interregnum subse- 
quent to his death lasted from 720 to 725 A.C, we would place the 
installation of his successor Nandivarma TT in 725 A. C., and allowing 
him a reign of 68 years, we would a 1 lot his death to 793 A*C«, when he 
would be 80 or 8 1 years of age, as in the Vaikuptha-Perumal temple 
inscription he is to be 12 years of age when he became king. 19 * 

m^nWfil7p“Tl7) ~ 

in S.U. (ll pp. 365-74; 11. 46-50) 

193 EX(XVffl^nS) 
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II. Dantivarma. 

(1) In one of the copper-plate grants of Rashtrakaia king 
Govinda III dated Thursday the 16th March 803 A. C., m he claims to 
have conquered Dantiga, the king of Kclnchi, who has be'en rightly 
identified with Dantivarma and who, by the way, is the only one king 
of that name in the whole of the Pallava genealogy. 

(2) An inscription at Gudimallam is dated in the 49th year of 
the Pallava king Dantivarma, also called Dantivikrama. ua 

Accordingly he may be allowed a reign of 50 years, when his 
regnal period would be 793-843 A*C. 


fill. Nandivarma III 

(1) The Sennivaykkal stone inscription purports to be dated in 
the 21st year of the reign of Nandippottaraiyar ‘who, after gaining a 
victory in the battle of Tehaju, obtained a kingdom’, 1 ”' and there is an 
old Tamil poem, which says that the Pallava king Nandivarma III 
fought battles at TeBar (in South Arcot), whence he derived his title 
‘TelUix^erinda’, and also at other places. 1 " 7 He is also mentioned as 
Tellajrrerinda Nandippottaraiyer in an inscription in the Sadaiyar tem- 
ple at TiruchchepnampOndi dated in the 18th year of his reign. 1 ’ 9 


194 E.K.D. (pp. 397-8). The date details— S,S. 726, Subhanu Samvatsara, Thursday , 

the 5th tit hi of the dark fortnight of Vaisnkha — do not admit of a verification 
according to the Amanta arrangement of the fortnights either for the year 

803 A C. (which was Subhanu according to the southern system) or for 804 A. C. 
(which was Subhanu according to the northern system) By the Pur ni manta 
arrangement, however, the tithi and the week' day are brought together in the 
year 803 A.C. (i.c. southern Subhanu) and the equivalent English date is Thurs- 
day the 16th March 803 A. C. By the same arrangement the corresponding 
English date for the said tithi 804 A. C. would be Wednesday the 3rd April 

804 A.C. (and not Thursday the 4th April 804 A.C., as given by Dr. Fleet), 
which, however, is inadmissible as it gives a wrong week day. 

195 H.LS.I. (p, 34). 

196 Annual Report on S. I. Epigraphy 1929 (p. 65). 

197 H.I.S.I. (p. 34). 

198 Madras Epigr. Report 1901 (p. 27 No. 283). 
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(2) An inscription at Tiruvallam refers under the title of Bana- 
mahadevi to Kundavvai, wife of the Ban a chief Bapavidyadhara alias 
Vikramaditya I, and is dated in the 23rd year of his suzerain the 
Pallava king Nandivarma 111.“"’ 

Nandivarma III may therefore be allowed a reign of 25 years 
from 843|to 868 A.C. 


IV. Nripatungavarma. 

(1) His Bahur plates are dated in his 8th regnal year. 900 

(2) We have already seen that the Ganga king Pfithivlpati 
effected an alliance with this Palla'va king Nripatungavarma, and the 
allies attacked the Pan fly a king, Varaguria in a battle that was fought 
at S’rJpurambiyam, which ended in the defeat of that Papdya and in 
which the Pallava forces were led by the crown-prince Aparajita; and 
this event has been assigned to about 877-78 A.C. 201 

(3) An inscription at Gudimallam of the Bapa chief Vapavi- 
dyadhara alias Vikramaditya Prabhumeru I is dated in the 24th year 
of his suzerain the Pallava king Nripatungavarma. 51 ' 9 

(4) An inscription at Ambilr is dated in the 26th year of Nripa- 
tungavarma. 201 ' 

Nripatungavarma may therefore be allowed a reign of 28 years 
from 868 A.C. to 896 A.C. 


199 H.I.S.I. (p. 36) 

200 E.I. (XV11I. p. 11; 11. 46 6? 51). 

201 H I.S.I. (p. 37) 

202 Ibid (p. 38) 

203 Ibid (p. 39). 
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V. Aparajifca. 

As has been already said above, this last king of the Pallava 
dynasty was defeated by the Ghola king Aditya I (circa 880-907 A.C.). 
AparSjita was killed in that battle and his dominions wer.e annexed 
In the Kanyakumari plates 101 this Aparajita, though not mentioned by 
name, has been called as i.e. the Pallava king, ^wherefore he 

must have actually reigned as king. His defeat and death may be 
assigned to circa 900 A.C., in which case his regnal period would be 
896-900 A.C. 

The final genealogy of the Pallavas from Kaiabhartri to 
Aparajita, with their respective and approximate regnal periods, would 
then be as follows: — 


1. Kaiabhartri 87-107 

I 

2. Chuta Pallava 107-127 

I 

3. Viraknrcha 127-147 

I 

4. Skandasishya 147-167 
(alias Skandavarma I) 

I 

5. Kunvaravishnu 167-200 
(alias S'ivaskandavarma) 

I 

6. Buddhavarma 200-228 
(alias Skandavarma II) 

7. Viravarma 228-258 

1 

8. Skandavarma 111*258-296 


9. 

Simhavarma I 296-315 

10. 

Vishpugopa I 315-340 
| 

11. 

| 

Skandavarma IV 340-364 

12. 

Simhavarma II 364-389 
| 

14. 

1 

Nandivarma II 414-437 

13. 

Vishpugopa II 389- 414 



15. 

Simhavarma III 437 - 472 

i 



16. 

1 

Simhavishpu 472-520 

Mahendravarma I 520-555 



17. 


204 Vide FN. 152 Supra. 
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17. Mahondravarma 1(520-555 

I 

1 ~ .1 

18. Narasimhavarma I 555-595 Bhimavarma 

I I 

19. Mahendravarma II 595-630 Buddhavarma 

I I 

20. Paramosvaravarma I 630-660 Adityavarma 

I _ . 1 

21. Narasimhavarma II C60-6S5 Govindavarma 

I I 

22. Pamamesvaravarma Ii 685-725 Hiranyavarma 

23. Nandivarma II 725-793 

I 

24. Dantivarma 793-843 

I 

• 25. Nandivarma III 843-868 

I 

26. Nripatungavarma 868-896 

27. Aparajita 896-900. 
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APPENDIX C. 


The passage in JinasCna’s Jaina ' Hari-vatma 

551 ^ 5^3 ft® 

fwiTT^f #1^ X-, 

has so long been understood to mean that ‘in S.S. 705 (i.e. 783-784 A.C.) 
(the king) named Indrayudha son of king Krishna was ruling in the 
north, and (the king, named) S'rlvallabha was reigning over the south'; 
and the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III is known to have been spoken of 
by the biruda S' rival labha in a Kanarese record at Lakshmesvara,* 06 
the name S'rivaliabha occurring in this passage of Hari-vathba has 
naturally been taken to denote Govinda III, who would then appear to 
have been on the Rashtrakuta throne in the year 783 84 A.O. 

But the Manpe plates 207 of Govinda III himself, issued when 
18 years of his victorious reign had alroady gone by i.e. in his 19th 
regnal year, contain these date details — S.S. 732, Monday the fullmoon 
day of the month Paushya, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, the moon 
being in conjunction with Pushy a nakshatra. Iii the two successive 
years 809 A.C. and 810 A.C. there were 3 lunar eclipses on the specified 
lunar days of Paushya full-moon, the equivalent English dates where- 
of are as follows — (1) Friday the 5th January 809 A.C. (eclipse on the 
previous night of Thursday the 4th January), (2) Tuesday the 25th 
December 809 A.C. (eclipse on the previous night of Monday the 24th 
December), and (3) Saturday the 14th December 810 A«C. (eclipse on the 
same night). Of these the 1st and the 3rd eclipses are easily disposed 
of as neither of them occurred on Monday and obviously therefore it 
is the eclipse that took place on the night of Monday the 24th Decern - 
her cY 09 A.C. , that has been referred to in these plates. The specified 
lunar tit hi of full-moon day lasted from about 14 hours 24 minutes 
after mean sunrise on Monday the 24th December to about 13 hour y 
56 minutes after mean sunrise on the next day (i.e. Tuesday the 25th 
December), whence it is apparent that the grant in question was made 
on the night of Monday the 24th December either during the course of 


205 ‘Jaina'Siddhanta Bhaskara’ (Vol, I, Pts. 2-3; p. 7*1). 

206 F.K.D. (pp. 394-95). 

207 Mythic Society's Journal (XIV. no 2, p. 88/ 11. B. 5-7)— 

fa 

m qMwwi 4m* 3^ ^ i 
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that eclipse or soon after its close, and the said plates were issued per- 
haps at the same time. Accordingly 809 A.C. would be the 19th year 
of his reign, whence it would at once follow that G5vinda III ascended 
the RashtrakUta throne in the year 791 AC. 

This would mean that the S'rivallabha mentioned in the above 
passage of Hari-vainia could never be Govinda III as has been hitherto 
believed. Who else was he then ? Connecting the words 6 ’ 

(the son of king Krishna) with the immediately following name 

(S'rivallabha), as they really ought to be connected the meaning of the 
passage would be that ‘(the king) called Indrayudha was ruling in the 
north and (the king called) S'rivallabha, the son, of king Knshpa, was 
reigning over the south’, when this S'rivallabha would at once appear 
to be perhaps Govinda Ill’s father 'Dharavarsha Kalivallabha Nirupama 
Dhruva, better known also as Dhora, who was furthermore the son of 
the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I. But was this Dhora also known as 
S'rivallabha? Yes. In the Badanaguppe grant of the Rashtrakuta 
prince Kambhadeva, 2 " 8 dated Monday the 6th November 808 A.C. in the 
reign of Govinda III, this king Dhora is not only spoken of as ‘Niru- 
pama Kalivallabha’, but in a subsequent passage in the same in which 
his son and the then reigning king Govinda III is spoken of as ‘the son 
of Maharajddhiraja Dharavarsha S rivullabha'™ Dhora is unequivocally 
mentioned also by another biruda Snvallabha , whence it is manifest 
that he was also known as Srivallabha , Thus then the king Snvallabha 
mentioned in the above passage of Hari-vamia as having been reigning 
over the south in the year 783-84 A.C. is unquestionably Govinda Ill’s 
father and predecessor Nirupama Dhruva alias Dhora, and never his 
son and successor Govinda III, who, as has been so expressly stated in 
his own Mappe plates, came to the throne only in 791 A.C. 

(Concluded). 


208 M A.U, 1927 (pp. 112-115) (Vide FN. 188 supra.) 

209 {p ' ,33; 1 l9 J- ‘JTfRRlfalR W4C 
(d. 144; 11. 50-51) 



THE MEGHAS OF KOSALA. 


V. APPA RAO 


The Meghas were an ancient dynasty of kings who ruled over 
the Kdsala Country. They are mentioned in the Purap&s along with 
various other dynasties. A few of their inscriptions on stone have also 
been found. In Epigraphia Indica, Volume XVIII, page 158, two 
inscriptions of these Meghas were edited by Mr. Rai Bahadur Dayaram 
Sahni, M. A. The kings mentioned in these two inscriptions are 
(1) Sri S'iva Megha and (2) Sri Bhadra Megha. Mr. Daya Ram Sahni 
writing about the former says as follows: This prince is not yet 

known from any other source and it is impossible to say to what 
dynasty he belonged”; and about the latter he states: The only in- 

formation of any interest obtainable from the inscription is the name 
of the ruler which on the analogy of the ruler s name in the preceding 
paragraph has been read as Bhadra Megha, biva Megha men- 

tioned in the previous record and Bhadra Megha mentioned in the 
present record presumably belonged to the same dynasty about which 
we at present know no more.” 

Pargiter in his ‘Dynasties of the Kali age’ treats this dynasty 
under the heading ‘Dynasties of the 3rd century A. D. at page 50 
The passage concerning it occurs after the verses dealing with the 
Bahlik&s, Mahishas, Pushy am itr as, Patumitras and the Mekalas. 
The text according to the Vayu and the Brahmanda Puranas, concern- 
ing these Meghas is as follows:—* 

1 3 wm: 

Tfa ffcr ^3” 

The Bhagavata and the Vishnu Purana have the following 
brief notice of this dynasty: 


Here we find that the name of the dynasty is not stated. But 

this dynasty is mentioned in both cases after the Mekalas. Thus it is 


1 Dynasties of the Kali Age-page 51. 
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evident from the context that the nine kings of Kosala mentioned by 
the Vishnu and the Bhagavata Puranas are no other than the ‘nine 
wise and powerful kings* belonging to the Megha dynasty, mentioned 
by the V&yu and Brahmanda Puranas. 

Date of this Dynasty. 

One of the two inscriptions published in Ep. Ind. Vol. 18 page 
158 cantains the year 82 in an era which is not specified. Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni suggests with hesitancy whether it may not be the 
Gupta era. Surely, wo submit it cannot be that. On palaeographical 
grounds alone, the above inscriptions cannot be assigned to the very 
late date of the later half of the 5th century A. D. of the various local 
dynasties detailed after the A ndhras in the Puranic account, the Sri 
Parvatiya Andhras come first. We have the authority of the following 
passage that they were contemporaneous with the Imperial Andhras: 

“gnarot for ^t: 

Tlie word clearly indicates that the subordinate 

Andhras began their rule while the Great Andhra Empire was still 
flourishing. Then we have got the statement that these ‘seven (gene- 
rations of) Andhras were contemporaneous with the seven (generations 
of) Kosalas.’ 

“5^ ww fir *jjtt 

The seven Andhras referred to in this line can be no other than 
the seven generations of the Sri Parvatiyas whose inscriptions have 
now been un-earfched at Nagarjunikonda. 2 

We have not as yet recovered the names of all these seven 
generations of these kings. The 6ri Parvatiya Andhra Dynasty came 
to an end by A D. 220. As the Sri Parvatiyas or Ikshvakus are con- 
temporaneous with the KOsalas or Meghas we can safely assign them 
to the same period. The nine generations must have ruled for about 
180 years giving ail average of 20 years to each reign. The dynasty 
must have come to an end by about A.D. 250. 


Z Ed. Indi. Vol. XX, P. I. 



REVIEWS 


* u VI J AY AN AGAR A-ORIGIN OF THE CITY 
AND THE EMPIRE" 

K. Iswara Dutt, B.A. 

The history of the Vijayanagarn Empire is one of the most 
fascinating periods of the South Indian History. It attracted the 
attention of a premier South Indian Historian at the beginning of this 
century. Now we find a host of South Indian Scholars, after a 
couple of decades, working at the various aspects of the problems 
connected with its history. Any amount of material is at hand for 
the compilation of the history of this mighty Hindu empire, which 
flourished for nearly three centuries, leaving behind it cultural traces, 
as a momento of its mighty power and a pageant of its pristine glory. 

One of the knotty problems that confronts the historian, is the 
origin of the Empire. The problem is bewildering in its variety and 
baffling in its complexity. The scholars, who attempted to explore its 
source were not able to peer down into the labyrnth of contemporary 
history and later day legend and lost their way in the wilderness of 
conflicting evidence. The main theories that hold the field, are the 
Hoyasala origin propounded by Messrs. Kishnaswami Ayyangar, and 
Krishnasastri, the Kanarese source advocated by Sir William Hunter, 
Rev. Heras and Mr. Hayavadana Rao and the Andhra genesis adum- 
brated by Wilks, Vincent Smith, and Dr. Vonkataramaniah, the author 
of the work under review. 

Of course, the rise of an Empire, like the sourco of a river 
cannot be spotted out easily. It requires a strong imaginative lens to 
peer down into the wilderness of contemporary history and faction and 
arrive at the correct source. Hitherto, the endeavours of the research 
scholars resulted only in a hazardous guess and at times in a convin- 
cing conjecture. 

We presume that Dr. Venkataramaniah wants to show forth 
his book as a rejoinder to the “Beginnings of the Vijayanagar istory 

written by Rev. Heras, one of the ardent champions of the Kanarese 

origin’. Our readers may be intereste d to be informed, that Rev. Heras 
• Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Madras University Publication— Price R». Z. 
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stumbled upon a correct conclusion from false premises, and that 
Dr. Venkatramaniah managed to arrive at a wrong inference from 
correct premises — because one wants that it should be a i^Kanarese 
origin and the other a Telugu source. 

In Chapter I of Part 1 of the Book, the learned Doctor, 
discusses at length the arguments for and against the Hoyasala Theory 
of the origin of the Empire and dispenses with this theory, as false and 
cannot be sustained. The arguments set forth by the author are 
really sound and we believe them to be irrefutable. He simply reiterates 
his reasons which he already gave in his earlier work “Kampli and 
Vijayanagara”. In Chapter II of the same part he treats about the 
founders of the Empire. Ho says that Harihara, and Bukka, inspired 
by the sage Vidyarnnya, were founders of the Empire. It is quite 
unfortunate that Dr. Venkataramaniah does not give due weight to the 
Kapalur grant. If he could have thoroughly grapsed the weight of 
arguments of the late lamented epigraphist, Mr. Venkiah advanced 
in favour of the Kapalur grant, in the Indian Antiquary Vol. 38 pages 
89-91, he would not have taken to the bad rut of unnecessary and mean- 
ingless arguments. Mr. Venkiah proved that the Kapalur Copper- 
plate grant is palaeographically and historically an excellent piece of 
evidence about the foundation of the Empire. Dr. Venkataramaniah 
became wiser than, when he wrote “Kampli and Vijayanagara”, where- 
in, he did not condescend even to mention the laborious advocacy of 
Mr. Venkiah end his great defence of this grant, though we know that 
Dr. Venkataramaniah is, then, quite aware of that information. How- 
ever, we want to show to our readors how Dr. Venkataramaniah feels 
shy to look at completely this copper plate grant and assess its histori- 
cal value. He says “Nevertheless, it is not improbable that Harihara I 
should, have built a capital for himself on the advice of Vidyaranya; 
nor is it unlikely that the city of Vidyanagara or Vijayanagara should 
have been built about 1336, for according to some inscriptions, Hari- 
hara I was ruling from Vidyanagara in 1348 A.D.” In the very next 
sentence our friend becomes a doubting Thomas. He says “But the 
testimony of the Kapalur grant and the Yeragudi grants cannot be 
taken as a proof for the construction of the city by Harihara I in 
1336 A D. Therefore, Harihara’s share in the construction of the City 
must remain doubtful until some evidence of a more trustworthy 
character turns up.” It should have been more honest on the part of 
the author, if he had met the arguments of the late Mr. Ven- 
kiah appraising the correct historical value of the two above grants. 
We strongly maintain that the Kapalur and the Yeragudi plates are 
the two pillars on which the mighty edifice of the History of the Vija- 
xiagar Empire should be constructed. We have not seen any South 
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Indian Historian, uptill now, who had refuted the arguments of Mr. 
Venkiah. However, Dr. Venkataramaniah believes that “Vidyaranya 
seerhs to have had some undefined connection with the foundation of 
the City. * This is no new discovery of this South Indian Historian. 
Rice long ago believed it. However it is quite fortunate that Dr Ven- 
kataramaniah pours old wine into new bottles, and helps our cause, 
and asserts that ‘ it is not unlikely that they (the two brothers) sought 
his advice and began to construct the city after he blessed their enter- 
prise.” Now, we ask a plain and pointed question. Does he not know 
that, Madhava Vidyarnya is a Karanese Brahmin by birth as instanced 
by the famous inscription of the Minister Lakshin idhara, compiled 
by “Madhura” the great Kanarese poet? We invite a reference to the 
South Indian Inscriptions No. 267 of Vol. IV. We ask why this 
illustrious Kanarese scholar, statesman and saint, fostered the cause of 
the two Telugu fugitives in the foundation of the Hindu Empire. Let 
the author of the Telugu origin of the Empire answer. 

In part II of the book, the origin of the Empire was dealt at 
length and the author sets forth his theory of the ‘Telugu Origin* of 
the Empire in a laborious way. One cannot feel, when one goes 
through these pages, that the author, like a lawyer pleading a bad case 
before a sleepy tribunal, wants to show an indifferent historical world, 
that the founders are of Telugu extraction. With reverent reluctance, 
we say that the author has not argued his case well. He faltered in 
depicting facts and failed in facing the problem squarely. The argu- 
ments advanced may command our admiration in certain cases, but the 
conclusions do not compel our agreement He lost his way in 
pedantic wilderness, in his futile search for the source. In Chapter I, 
of this part, the author had some cogent arguments in dismissing the 
statement that the Sangama family, was related to Hoyasal-Ballalas 
and came to the conclusion that Baliala ill had nothing to do with 
the afairs of the Kingdom of Vijayanagara. The author is of 
opinion that Kampila Deva sent Bahuddin to take shelter under Baliala 
III. But there is ample inscriptional evidence to demonstrate that 
Baliala III and Kampila were waging constant wars with eacli other 
and the author proved their mutual animosities. Then, it is beyond 
comprehension to believe that Kampila should have sent the unfortuate 
Muhammadan to the Court of Baliala III for rescue. “The neighbou- 
ring Hindu prince” should be somebody whom we have not yet ident- 
fied. Dr. Venkataramanaiah should have explained the inconsistent 
phenomenon. But let that be as it is. In Chapter II of this part, the 
author dealt at length about the early history of the Sagama family. 
The main inferences drawn from his researches are (i) that Harihara 
was a relation of Kanya-Naick whom the Sultan sent to Kambila (2) 
that he embraced Islam in the beginning and (3) that Bukkaraya, the 
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father of Sangaraa, was a Mandaleswara under the Kakatiya Emperor 
Prataparudra. One of the astounding statements made was that Bukka 
had a Muhammadan son Ganga Salar. In the first proposition, two 
things were taken for granted. Mr. Somasekharasarma, who origi- 
nally wrote the article equating Kapaya Nay aka of the Telugu country 
with Krishna Naick of Ferishtah, and Kanya Naick of Barni, had his 
own doubts about the conclusions arrived at and Dr. Venkataramaniah 
who is inspired by that article, did not advance new arguments apart 
from those of Mr. Sarma towards that question* We may believe that 
Kanya Naick and Kapaya Naick are one and the same persons, but to 
say that Harihara was a relative of this famous Naick is preposterous. 
When Kanya Naick and the Sultan of Delhi were enemies and the for- 
mer had led a rebellion against the Sultan in 1345, how was it possible 
that the Sultan could send a relative of his foe, to Kambala ? Dr* 
Venkataramaniah proved to hint 'that Harihara was ruling indepen- 
dently, the Kampli State and its surrouudings, and the country even 
extending to the west-coast from 1339 A.D., and that inscriptions were 
found bearing ample testimony to that fact. In that case, it is unwise 
to propound that the Sultan and Harihara were ruling the State 
simultaneously. Harihara did not owe any allegiance to the Sultan. 
But to serve his purpose, Dr. Venkataramaniah imagined so, and stated 
that it was Harihara who stirred up a revolt and lie was the relative 
of Kanya Naick. What was the necessity for the revolt and against 
whom, did Harihara revolt? It is a pity that the Doctor did not 
visualise completely the conditions of the period. The truth, as we 
have understood is that there is a triangular fight for supremacy in 
the South. After the extinction of the Telinga Empire and the fall of 
the Kampli State, the Teiugus headed by the Araviti Chiefs, tried to 
hold sway over the Itaichuru doab and were successful in driving 
away Harihara and his followers, who were ruling that portion, as 
successors to Kampli State. Hence the transfer of the Capital was 
made from Anegondi to the Southern Bank of the Tungabhadra. The 
Muhammadan was driven away temporarily from the field by the 
Telugu Chiefs, who did not extend their activity beyond the Southern 
banks of the Tungabhadra, and allowed Harihara and his brothers to 
hold their own, without any further molestation. That is the truth, as 
we have understood. About the second proposition that Harihara 
embraced Islam, we have to thrust it aside as a figment of imagination. 
It followed from the first. Harihara had to be made a Muhammadan 
to support the first statement* When the followers of the Crescent, 
and the Hindus, were fighting with each other and when the two 
religions had come into conflict, it is impossible to believe that a Hindu 
Chief had, then, become a Muhammadan and that his followers had 
tolerated it. Dr. Venkataramaniah, had stated, that Bukka had a 
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Muhammadan son in one Ganga Salar . The scholar who accuses Rev* 
Heras for some of the statements made inadvertently, should not commit 
the same mistake. TheTuruka of Kaiubarga was not the son of Bukka. 
To imagine that the son of Bukka should come and destroy the 
Gopura of Belur, is an unwarranted statement. This’ statement 
marred the whole piece of the good work turned out so far by the 
learned author. 

When we come to Chapter III of the part, we are going 
through, we are faced with some interesting statements made by the 
author- He says that the Vi jay an agar polity had its foundation in the 
Kakatiya administrative system. The students of the South Indian 
polity did not understand that in that way. The South Ind T an Polity 
had a broad continuous system. The author of the * Indian Culture 
Through Ages’ was of opinion that the Vijayanagar polity had its 
basis on the Hoyasala administrative machinary also. It is enough if 
we state that the statement of the Doctor is a partial truth, but not a 
hard fact. In Chapter IV of the part, the author accuses Heras of 
coining to ‘absurd conclusions’ and finds fault with him for ‘interpreting 
literally the conventional verses which appear in most of the inscrip- 
tions. ’ Beyond this, Dr. Venkataramaniah could not satisfactorily 
explain the fight between the first few rulers of the Sangama Dynasty 
and the Andhras, as shown in the inscriptions. We believe that Rev. 
Heras, is strongly entrenched in this argument and say that it is the 
cardinal point raised by him in support of the Kanare.se origin of the 
Empire. We have now come to the end. The last Chapter of this part 
deals with the expansion of the Empire. The chapter is well writteu 
and bears intelligent marks of research. 

The bulk of the volume is enriched by a number of appendices. 
One or two points we have to state in connection with them. In 
‘PrataparudriyanT it is stated that Prataparudra conquered the Kampli 
State- vide Natakaprakaranam. We have also got the information 
from the Telugu literature, as quoted by the author. In the appendix 
‘ Karnata and Andhra’ the author had also made some strange state- 
ments. If any author of much less equipment and compliments had 
made these statements, the world of intelligent readers, would have 
discarded them as simply foolish. He says, that Sreenatha’s state- 
ment that his language was Kanarese, should be interpreted literally. If 
Telugu is Kanarese and Kanarese is Telugu, we understand the state- 
ment. But one is not the other. We invite his attention to the inter- 
pretation given by Mr. Veerabhadrarao in his ‘History of the Andhras 
Vol. HI. Dr. Venkataramaniah quoted the book as one of the books 
referred to by him and he should have contradicted the premier 
Andhra Historian in this respect. 
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As we are dealing with the origin of the Vijayanagar Empire 
elsewhere/ we have not gone into details. We admire the indefatigable 
and painstaking energy, which throughout marks the work, and com- 
mands the arguments put forth, though they do not carry conviction 
with us The book provokes thought and inspires the students in this 
particular field for further investigation. We wish all success to the 
author in his further attempts in the field of historical research and 
expect futher productions from his pen. 

1 Twentieth Century, June and July, 1935. 


Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaelogy for the year 1933. 
Published by Kern Institute Leydon. (Price Rs.^6.) 

We congratulate the Publishers on their maintaining the usual 
high standards of the Bibliography despite the distressing financial 
situation of the institute. Some welcome additions of the present 
Volume are (i) the elaborate introduction and (ii) a few lines in reve- 
rential remembrance of the founder of the Institute Mr. Hendrik 
Kern to whom the whole of the Oriental World of Research is indebted. 
The addition of an eminent Indian Scholar, Dr. Bimal Churn Law to the 
Editorial Board and his assuming the responsibility for digesting in the 
Bibliography books and articles witten in the Indian Vernaculars are 
praiseworthy. We only suggest that the learned doctor would do well 
to seek the co-operation of the associations and individuals who are 
working in the field of historical research in the various provinces. 
The Introduction in which, are incorporated archaelogical researches, 
epigraphies surveys and conducted in Persopolis, India, Kashmir, Ceylon, 
S'urther India, Indonesia, etc along with the illustations appended at the 
end enormously add to the utility of the Bibliography. We con- 
gratulate the Institute on the excellent Service rendered to Oriental 
Research. We recommend every institution to subscribe to this useful 
work and thereby help the institution financially. 


V. s. R. 



Kabir and the Bhakti Movement — Vol. 1 Kabir-his autobiography 
by Dr. Mohan Singh, Oriental College, Lahore 1934 (Atmaram & 
Sons, Lahore— Price Rs. 2/-) 

This is the first volume of the author’s work on Kabir and the 
Bhakthi movement and deals with the biography of Kabir. The Volume 
under review has been his production under the guidance of Dr, Wool- 
ner of the Punjab University. 

The theistic idealism of Ramanuja has given place in the north to 
various Bhakthi movements centering about the Avatars of Krishna 
and Rama, The systems of Nimbarka, Chnitanya and Vallabha and 
latterly the degenerate Radha cult belong to the former class while the 
schools of Ramanand, Kabir and Tulasidas to the latter. They differed 
from the Bhakthi Yoga of Ramanuja in that they gave more importance 
to self surrender and love of God rather than to continuous meditation 
accompanied by Yogic processes. Tradition has woven r6und all these 
religious teachers innumerable anecdotes the historicity of which is 
open to doubt and these have successfully confused tho chronology of 
the various religious systems. Biographical details including the dates 
of birth and death of the religious teachers are conflicting. 

Dr. Mohan Singh has attempted in this work to clear the way and 
give us true information relating to the life of Kabir. He had at 
his disposal many new manuscripts available in the Panjab University. 
The works of Reay, Westcott, Farquhar and other writers have been 
referred to and criticised. A detailed bibliography is given at the 
beginning of the work and numerous works in Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu, 
Marathi and Persian have been drawn upon. But we are sorry to note 
that the work far from being a connected narrative of the life of Kabir 
is no more than a collation of random jottings and notes. It consists of 
39 sections and the last 24 are entirely disconnected. The points 
discussed have to be sifted from a maze of conflicting opinions. 

The writer refutes the traditional details of Kabir’s life and concludes 
that he was a mussulman of Julaha (weaver) caste and that he was 
born at Maghar rather than at Belhara or Kasi. The derivation of his 
name from Kar and Bir is rightly discredited as also of the names of his 
mother and wifeMoi and Loi. The date of Kabir’s birth is fixed between 
1360-98 A, D. and his death between 1420-49. His alleged connection 
with Sikander Lodi of Delhi (1488-1612 A. D ) is criticised but the 
existence of a Sikander, a persecutor of Hindus, who died in 1416 A. D. 
and of another Malik Sikander Lodi of Lahore who died in 1428 A. D. 
is admitted (Para 37. Page 92). The author fixes the chronological 
order of gurus Namdev, Ramanand, Kabir, Raidas and Nanak and is 
concious of having suggested a few startling points in reference to 
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Kabir’s discipleship of Ramanand. Tradition is unanimous throughout 
northern and southern India that Kabir as a young boy became a 
disciple of Ramanand who was by that time in his old age. The writer 
concludes that Kabir had no Guru and attributes the story to the 
contrivances of eager Hindu Biographers 1 1 Kabir’s utterances ‘I am 
the child of Allah and Ram; Hari is my Guru and, my pir ’T have worship- 
ped the Guru Bibek (viveka) are interpreted as contradicting the disci- 
pleship of Ramanand. Ramanand according to the author was born in 
1299 A. D. and died in 1354 A- D. The influence of the teachings of 
Namdev, and Ramanand on Kabir is however admitted (p 18 & 61) but 
their approximate dates as given by Sir R G. Bhandarkar and Ranade 
are refered to on P 55 and 56 and passed over. Kabir’s knowledge is said 
to have been derived from Bairagis, Jogis, and Sufis as the author of the 
JDabistan states but his discipleship of any religious teacher is negatived. 
The Lord Himself, the Sat Guru is- stated to be Kabir’s guru. One has 
to pause and reconsider the conclusions of the author in this connection. 

The author’s views on the Philosophy of Kabir and the religious 
teachers like Gorakhnath, Namdev and Ramanand, though intended to 
be treated in Vol ITT of the work are yet foreshadowed in Pages 63-70. 
These are equally new and try to make the religious teachers like 
Gorakh, Namdev, Ramanand and Kabir propounders of the ‘Shabad* 
doctrine (S'abda). The doctrine is even found in the Upanishads and is 
known to Sankara. (P- 64 and 69) Referring to Gorakhnath the writer 
says on P. 67 l His new cult was an attempt to reconcile later Budhism and 
Sufism . Gor akit s mind was taken up by Hinduism and Pauranism and. 
called Bhagli' It has been the accepted opinion of many scholars that 
theBhakthi cult as propounded by Ramanand and later religious teachers 
of the north was only a development of the early Bhagavata doctrines. 
It was Ramanuja who gave Bhakthi a new interpretation. With him 
‘it was man’s reaching out towards a fuller knowledge of God quietly and 
meditatively. It was not mere emotionalism but included the training 
D f the will as well as the intellect but this interpretation of Ramanuja 
was not accepted by Ramanand and his followers. We have only to 
await the author’s pronounced views on the subject in the third volume 
of the work. 

(Last but not least we wish to offer a suggestion with reference to the 
transliteration adopted in the book i.e. Bhagti, Baishnav, Samadh, Bibek 
etc.) It is better to adopt the transliteration according to the Sanskri* 
tists and have that in accordance with the northern India Vernacular 
prouunciation so as to make the work acceptable to .all scholars 
throughout India. 


K. Raghavacharyulu. 



Qutbshahi of Golcondah in the Seventeenth Century in Marathi. 
By C.V. Bendre. Published by Bharata Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandala, 
Poona, 1934, pp. 158 + 203. Price Rs. 4. 

The geographical and cultural unity of India should have made 
political unity a normal feature of Indian history. But physical 
impediments and human failings conspired to render effective imperial 
rule merely an occasional episode, so that a major part of the political 
history of India came to consist of the annals of the local dynasties. 
These must be critically studied before an exact and exhaustive treatise 
on Indian history can be written. Already considerable work has been 
done with regard to the various Hindu dynasties of the Deccan and 
South India. Similar detailed studies regarding the Mahammadan 
dynasties are still a desideratum. The central political theme of the 
17th century happend to be prolonged duel between the Mughal Empe- 
rors and the Deccani Sultans. In this duel the Adil Shahis and the 
Qutb Shahis played a prominent part; and yet hitherto there was not a 
single complete impartial account of these dynasties. So far as the 
Qutb Shahis are concerned, Mr, V. C. Bandres hook remove^ this 
want to some extent. 

The book under review consists of two parts the first part 
( pp. 1-158 ) contains a complete historical sketch in Marati of the 
Qutb Shahi dynasty and serves as an introduction to the second part 
( pp. 1-203 ) containing three extracts from the Mackenzie collection 
bearing on the history of Golconda in the 17th century. The author 
has utilised most of the available original Maratha, Muhammadan and 
European records in writing the introductory part and editing the 
extracts. He has also carefully mentioned his sources and has given 
ample annotations in the foot-notes. 

The first extract is entitled 1 The History of a Late Revolution 
in the Kingdom of Golconda’. From internal evidence it may be 
inferred that it was written shortly after A. D. 1674 by an Englishman 
who was on familiar terms with some grandee of the Qutb Shahi court. 
It gives a vivid description of the circumstances under which Abut 
Hassan alias Tana Shah came to the throne of the Qutb Shahis of 
Golconda in A. D. 1673. It was first published in A. D. 1696 as an 
appendix to John Ovington’s 4 A voyage to Surat of 1689 \ whioh has 
now become very rare. Being a contemporary document, its impor- 
tance to the history of the Qutb Shahi dynasty is obvious, and 
Mr. Bendre has rendered very valuable service in bringing it out in 
this new form. 

F 8 
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The second extract consists of an English translation of the 
passages, dealing with the reigns of Abdullah and Abut Hassan, taken 
from Hadigat-we-Alem. The latter is a history of the Qutb Shahis 
and the Nizams compiled in persian about A. D. 1803 by Mr. Abut 
Qasim at the instance of Nawab Safdar Jang Nasir-ud-Doulah of 
Hyderbad. Although a late authority, its value lies in its quotations 
from contemporary authors which throw some new light upon the 
operations of the Mughals against the Sultans of the Deccan. 

The third extract, entitled 'Some Account of Akkana and 
Madanna’, was originally written in Telugu by some unknown author, 
and Col. Mackenzee got it translated into English about A. D. 1801* 
In the light of the researches of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar ( published in the 
Jr. of Ind. Hist. Vol. X. pt. IL ), the account of the rise of Madanna 
and Akanna as described in this extract appears to be rather unreliable. 

In the introductory part of the book, Mr. Bendre has given a 
new orientation to the subject by emphasing the relations of the 
Marathas with the Qutb Shahis and making Aurangzeb’s aggressive 
Policy the keynote to the Maratha-Qutb Shahi alliance in the Deccan. 
Shivaji and Aurangzeb stood for two conflicting ideals, and the self 
interest of Abul Hassan naturally impelled him and his minister 
Madanna to sympathise and actively co-operate with the leader of the 
Marathas as against the Mughals. The author’s description of the 
character and policy of Abul Hassan is extremely judicious. A few 
points, however, seem to call for remark- Madanna was not a Maratha 
as the wording about him on p. 4 is lively to suggest, nor Dhowle- 
swaram is on the banks of Kristna as is mentioned in the foot-note on 
35. The bilingual nature of the hook detracts from its utility to those 
who do not know either Marathi or English. The repetitions could 
have been avoided, and the space thus saved could have been better 
used by providing an index. But there is no doubt that it is a piece of 
Bound work and is a worthy companion to Mr* Moreland’s * Relations 
of Golconda *. 


Gitrty Venkata Rao. 



THE SHRI SUKTAM. 


Wedged in the old Samhita of the Rig Veda, the Shri Suktam 
is perhaps the most remarkable of its Khilas, By reason of the 
sonorous language and mysterious phraseology it has been the subject 
of many commentaries and almost every one of its fifteen p ks ha$ been 
impounded upon for achieving some object by reason of its ultra- 
mundane power. 

The Sukta throughout with the exception of one verse, which 
is enigmatic, is in praise of Shri— the Goddess of Wealth. 

In the first verse Agni is invoked to call the Goddess for the 
author, or recitor, by one word. The rest of the verse is devoted to the 
description and praise of her. One commentator, however, who regards 
the goddess as the deity of Suktam, and not Agni, as others do, trans- 
lates the reference to him as addressed to the Veda itself. 

In the second verse reference is made to Orthodox 

commentators take it as referring to family. Obviously it is a reference 
to slaves, who were found in abundance, say at the time of the inva- 
sion of Alexander the Great, if not earlier. The word must be trans 
lated as persons and does refer to male and female slaves. If this 
interpretation is correct then it will help to fix the age of its com- 
position. 

There are other Khilas of the Rig Veda which refer to the 
great sacrifice performed by Janmejaya the son, or successor, of P&H* 
kshit, who was born immediately after the close of the Mahabharat^ 
war, and also the herofication, if not deification, of Shri Krishna, who 
is addressed as “the beloved of Gopies ” in the Mahabharat, and who 
is said to have protected Parikshit since his conception in the womb. 
This fact leads to the conclusion that Khilas were being framed even 
after the close of the Mahabharat war. There is no mention of the 
institution of slaves in the Vedic or Mahabharat literature. Slavery 
was rampant among Greeks and Romans. This reference seems to 
approve of it. This fact and the language of the Suktam, as well as 
its invocation to Shri, lead to the contusion that it was composed, bet- 
ween the conquest of Alexander and the downfall of the Greek dominion 
in India. 

The third verse refers to three, out of the four, divisions in an 
India army of the time of Porus and perhaps of the Mahabharat war. 
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That is to say it refers to cavalry, chariots and elephants and suggests 
that wealth will be had by their assistance or through them. 

The fourth and fifth verses are atractive by their alliterations 

only. 

The sixth verse is enigmatic. The commentators paraphrase 
it thus. — The Sun-hued goddess by her penance, has produced the tree 
known as bilwa. May its fruit remove ignorance and poverty. 

This exaltation of the tree and its fruit over the deity is 
enigmatic. The commentators have tried to solve it by referring to a 
story told in the Puranas that the goddess produced the tree from the 
palm of her hand. 

The fact is clear that according to this verse the fruit of the 
Bilwa tree is prayed to remove ignorgnce and poverty. How can it do 
it is the question. Probably it refers to its alchemic property. There 
may be a hidden meaning in the rik or the process how to utilise this 
fruit for making wealth has been lost One commentary enjoins 
repetition of this rik and avers that when it has been repeated a 
certain number of times certain object will be achived and so on in 
arithmetical progression. 

In this connection the adjectival oblative is signifi- 

cant. The word means dried cow-dung. It is well known that dried 
cow dung is used in alchemy for turning a base metal into gold- 

The word in the twelfth verse is obscure. Vidyaranya 

takes it to mean a son of Lakshmi but gives no authority. 

The next two verses are alliterative and have almost the same 
words and the same meaning except that the doitie3 with which the 
goddess is identified are different viz: The Sun and the Moon res- 
pectively. 

The last verse, which breaks the metre, refers to female slaves 
as woll as slaves in general. 

Altogether this of fifteen verses represents a stage 

when the modern Sanskrit verse was coming into existence. The only 
claim to poetry which it has is its sound and alliterations. Perhaps 
its great popularity is due to some alchemic secret which it hides. 


M, V. Kibe. 
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Revised Chronology of the Eastern Chalukya Kings # 

B. V. Krishna Rao, b.a., b.l. 

I 

Roughly fifty years ago Dr. John Faithful Fleet published a 
critical study of the “ Chronology of the Eastern Chalukya kings” in 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary M The objects of his investigation, 
to use his own words, were, “to determine the exact period within 
which the starting-point of the Eastern Chalukya Chronology must be 
placed to adjust the dates of successive .reigns from that time, and to 
group together such historical details as are furnished by the reoords 
of the family and other documents.’' 

Fleet’s study does not, however, claim to be a regular account 
of history of that dynasty like that of his monumental work, The 
Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts Jb) But it has nevertheless served 

* This paper forms the Introductory chapter of my work on the History of the 
Eastern Chalulcyas which is awaiting publication This has never been intended to 
be published in any Journal, but the appearance of my friend Mr. M. Soraasekbara 
Sarroas article on the Chronology of the Eastern Chalukyas in the latest issue of the 
Journal of Oriental Research (vol. IX part 1 pp. 17-45) has tempted me to alter my 
decision and publish immediately my Revised Chronology. Long before Mr. Sarraa 
published his article 1 had occasion to discuss with him his theory and explain to him 
mine. But by that time my present paper was already prepared and now I publish it 
without altering it, I do not see any need now either to alter my views or criticise 
Mr. Sarma's theory. The reader will compare the two theories for himself and dra\y 
his own conclusion. 

^a) I,A. t XX. pp. 1,193 and 266. 

(b) Bombay Gazetteer , vol. I, Part II. 
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as a basis and guide for those who continued his work. His ‘Chrono- 
logy* is a bare structure, a skeleton of mere dates into which the 
chronology of the Eastern Chalukya kings was adjusted with the help 
of a few given dates which yielded to calculation and conversion into 
the corresponding dates of the Christian era. His results were based 
upon certain assumptions which he accepted and final for his work, 
and upon facts known to him from the records discovered in his own 
time. Those assumptions primarily involved certain obviously funda- 
mental misconceptions regarding Brahmanical ideas and religious 
customs, and secondly, a strain upon facts, mentioned in the Eastern 
ChEjukya charters themselves, to suit his adjustment of some reigns. 

In recent times many new records have been brought to light, 
and consequently many new historical details have been discovered. 
This discovery of fresh materials has made it necessary to examine 
Fleet’s Chronology of the Eastern Chalukya kings closely and to make 
a systematic study of the history of that dynasty. But more than the 
discovery of new material in recent times, certain assumptions made 
by Fleet which appear at the very outset to be unwarranted and in- 
accurate, have induced me to make a fresh study of the Chronology of 
the Chalukya kings of VSngi and verify the results obtained by him 
nearly half a century ago. In these pages the results of such investi- 
gation and re-examination of the Eastern Chalukya Chronology toge- 
ther with a critical and exahaustive study of all the available materials 
is presented for the first time; and this revised chronology is believed 
to be closely accurate and even correct. 

A feature of special interest in the grants of the Eastern 
Ch&lukyas is the record, that each one of them from the time of the 
thirteenth king Gunaga Vijnyaditya III. gives, the length of each 
successive reign, commencing with that of the founder of the dynasty, 
Kubja Vishpuvardhana or Vishnuvardbana I., a younger brother of 
the Western Chalukya king Pulikesin TI. There has been no difficulty 
as Fleet rightly observes in deducing from these details the approxi- 
mate historical period of each member of the family. But the lengths 
of the reigns are stated mostly in whole years and without fractions; 
and the earliest case in which a specific date is given in the S'aka era, 
is that of the fourteenth king Vishriuvardhana Chalukya Bhlma I„ 
whose accession to the throne is recorded to have taken place in 
S'.S. 814, on Monday the 2nd titlii in the dark fortnight of the month 
M$sha-Chaitra.( c ) And the thirteen reigns anterior to him covered 

(c) C.P. No. 14 of 1917-18, (A.R.E. 1918 p. 126). Fleet was not aware of this date ad 
this grant was not discovered in his time; he therefore took into account the date 
of the coronation of Vijaysditya-Amma II. 
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according to different records from two hundred and seventy -six to two 
hundred and eighty-four years. Consequently, the limits within which 
the commencement of the reign of Vishpuvardhana I. might be placed 
are not far apart. Then deducting the period of 276 or 284 years from 
S S. 814 expired, we arrive approximately at the initial point of Vdshiju- 
vardhana’s reign, which falls somewhere between S'.S. 530 expired 
corresponding to A.D. 608-09 and S'.S. 538 expired equivalent to A.D. 
616-17. But this cannot be taken as absolutely accurate, for not only a 
good deal of uncertainity attends the dates and lengths of the reigns of 
some of the intermediate kings, but also the lengths of most of the 
reigns are given in complete years without fractions. 

Dr. Hultzsch ( d) placed the starting-point of the reign of 
Vish^uvardhana I. in S'.S, 526-27 expired, corresponding to A.D. 603-04, 
roughly nineteen or twenty years before what I shall show to be really 
the correct date. Dr. Burnell gave, in the first edition of his South 
Indian Palaeography at page 21, the initial date in the first instance as 
S.S. 542 expired or A.D. 620 which is three years prior to, and in the 
second instance, in the second edition of his work, as S'.S. 528 expired or 
A.D. 606-07, which is seventeen or eighteen years before the proper 
time. Fleet himself fixed the starting point of Kubja Vishpuvardhana’s 
reign in S'.S. 538 current or A.D. 615, roughly eight or nine years 
before the correct date as shown below, 

• Among these writers Fleet alone made a systematic and critical 
study of the Chronology of the Eastern Chajukya kings; and yet he 
erred in determining the precise period within which the starting-point 
of the Eastern Chalukya Chronology had to bo placed. As a matter of 
fact his error primarily arose out of his ignorance of the Brahmanical 
ideas and religious customs and, secondly, on account of his incorrect 
and unwarranted presumptions regarding the occasions for the public 
and ceremonial acts of the ancient Hindu sovereigns. Thus he wrote, 
“that whatever may be the strict custom of later times, other instances 
are accumulating in which eclipses of the sun, at any rate which we 
know to have been not visible in India, are quoted in genuine records 
as occasions of ceremonies.” ( e ) It was this erroneous hypothesis that 
led Fleet to accept certain dates when there were eclipses of the sun at 
any rate, though not visible anywhere in or near India as the real and 
proper occasions of public and ceremonial acts mentioned in the grants. 
And the corresponding dates in the Christian era, too, which he consi- 
dered as correct landmarks in the Eastern Chalukya Chronology, are 
not really the correct ones as will be shown below. And therefore, his 

(d) SJ.L I. p. 32. 

(e) I.A. XX. p. 2. 
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entire adjustment of the lengths or durations of the reigns of the East- 
ern Chalukya kings turns out to be faulty, incorrect and even confus- 
ing; and thus his entire Chronology has to be totally rejected. 

II 

We shall now examine all the available materials and then 
determine the precise period within which lay the starting-point of the 
reign of Kubja Vish$uvardhana, the founder of the Eastern Chalukya 
dynasty of Vengi, and then reconstruct the Chronology of the family. 
There is a record, a copper-plate grant from Haidarabad in the Dekhan 
from which we can determine very closely the period of the commen- 
cement of the reign of Satyasraya Prthivlvallabha Pulikesin II. the 
conqueror of VSngi/0 There is another record, a copper-plate grant 
from Kopparam in Guntur district of the Andhra country, which helps 
us to fix exactly the date of the conquest of V<3ngi by Pulikesin 11.(6) 
And there is a third copper-plate grant from Clpurupalli in the Vizaga- 
patam district which furnishes us materials for determining pre- 
cisely the initial date of Vishnuvardhana I. as paramount sovereign in 
Vengi.(b) These are obviously the preliminary points which must be 
considered first in the study of the Eastern Chalukya Chronology. 

The Haidarabad grant records that, while residing at his capital 
Vatapi, (Badami in Bij&pur district, Bombay Presidency) the Western 
Chajukya king Pulikesin granted the village of Makarappi to a 
Brahniarn, (atmanah pravardhamanci rajyabhifieka sathvatsar& trtly $ 
&aha-nrpati sainvalsara iat&vu chatustrims~ttdhike\u panchasvatiWsu 
BhUdrapad ** amTivTisyayam Surya-grahaya nimittam ), “on the occasion 
of an eclipse of the sun on the new-moon day of the month Bhadrapada, 
in the third year of his own installation in the sovereignty, in S'.S. 534 
(expired). “ It is this record that fixes the period of his coronation. 
And it is also of importance in showing that Pulikesin II. had esta- 
blished himself at Vatapi firmly before the date recorded in it; and 
consequently, that the earlier expeditions and successes described in the 
Aihole inscription(B as preliminary to the consolidation of his power 
were, at any rate, anterior to the date of this record. Fleet calculated 
the eclipse equivalent of the one mentioned on the new-moon tithi of 
the ptirnimanta Bhadrapada of S'.S. 534 expired as that of the 2nd 
August, A.D. 612. On this date there was a total eclipse of the sun, 
but it was not visible anywhere in or near India/D Fleet accepted 

(f) LA. t Vl P . 72. ~ ’ 

(g) EJ. XVIII. p. 257. 

(h) J.4., XX., p. 15. 

(i) E.L Vi pp. l ff. 

(j) l A. XX.p.Z. 
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this equivalent as the genuine date of the grant, not however, without 
an expression of doubt, whether this eclipse which was not visible 
anywhere in or near India could be the real date of the record. He 
accepted this equivalent merely oil the assumption, as has been stated 
above, that eclipses not visible in India were also occasions of public 
and ceremonial acts. And though the eclipse was not visible in India, 
yet because there was really an eclipse of the sun on that day denoted 
by the given details, Fleet felt himself constrained to declare that he 
would not be justified in assuming the existence of any mistake in the 
record. With this explanation he accepted that the eclipse intended in 
the Haidarabad grant of the third year of Pulikosin II was that of the 
2nd August, A. D. 612, corresponding to S'.S. 534 expired, invisible 
though it was. 

But with due deference to Dr. Fleet, it must be said that his 
equivalent of the eclipse of the Haidarabad grant cannot be taken 
as the real and correct one. In the first place the inscription could 
not record an eclipse of the sun which was not seen or visible in India. 
Eclipses not visible in India or even invisible in the particular locality 
in which they reigned were not occasions for the ancient Hindu 
sovereigns for any public or ceremonial acts just as much as they are 
not at the persent day. Brahmanical ideas and customs have not 
changed since time immemorial ; and, therefore, eclipses not visible in 
India were not eclipses to the ancient Hindu sovereigns. And thus it 
becomes plain that Fleet’s equivalent of the Haidarabad grant is alto- 
gether incorrect. In the second place, it might be that we have in 
this record a genuine mistake in respect of the year quoted, S S, 534 
expired for S. S. 535 expired. The composer of the grant or the 
scribe might have unwittingly made a mistake in writing down the 
charter as the formality of inscribing the donation on the copper-plate 
usually took place long after it was made. If that be so, the real 
equivalent of the eclipse mentioned in the Haidarabad grant, of the 
new-moon tithi of the purnimanta Bhadrapada of S'. S. 535 expired, is 
that of the 23rd July, A.D. 613.00 This date was under the considera- 
tion of Fleet, but he finally rejected it on the ground that there could 


(k) The reader will bear in mind that, in the purnimanta arrangement of fortnights, 
the luni-solar month ends with the purnima or the full moon and, in the amanta arran* 
gement with the amavasya or new-moon tithi ; and that the purnimanta month 
Chaitra commences with the 1st tithi in the preceding dark fortnight, i. e. one fortnight 
or paksha earlier than in the amanta arrangement. Consequently, purnimanta Chaitra 
begins with the preceding dark fortnight of the amanta Phalguna, and the luni'Soiar 
year ends with. the full moon tithi of the purnimanta Phalguna. In other words 
purnimanta months commence fifteen days earlier than the amanta months, It appears 
that both the purnimanta and amanta arrangements of the fortnights were in vogue 
simultaneously in the Dekhan till about the end of the seventh century A.D. 
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not be any mistake about the £aka year quoted and that A. D. 613 could 
not be the equivalent of the year S.S- 534 expired. In 6.S. 535 expired 
Bhadrapada was an intercalary month; and on the new-moon tithi 
which fell on Monday, there was a total or an almost total eclipse of 
the sun, visible all over India. It was probably total at Vatapi or 
certainly close to that place, and the totality occured when the sun 
was at the very zenith of Vatapi. The eclipse for that reason was a 
very marked and memorable event for that locality. Hence it is obvious 
that the eclipse intended in the Haidarabad grant was that of Monday, 
the 23rd July, A.D. 613 corresponding to S'.S. 535 expired. There is no 
doubt that this was at the real and correct equivalent of the date; and I 
feel that there is ample justification for assuming the existence of a 
genuine mistake in the record. 

As the new-moon tithi of Bhadrapada of S'.S. 535 expired fell 
in the third of Pulikesin’s reign, it is plain that the new-moon tithi of 
Bhadrapada of S'.S. 532 lay in the first year of his reign. And conse- 
quently, the coronation or rajyabhisefca of Pulikesin II., may be assu- 
med to have taken place on some day, still to be exactly determined, 
from the purnimanta Asvayuja new-moon of S'.S. 532 expired, up to the 
purnimanta Karttika new-moon of S-S. 533 expired, the corresponding 
English period being from the 23rd September, A. D. 610 to the 14th 
August, A.D. 61 1. If we assume that thedateof the Haidarabad grant lay 
towards the close of the third year, it is probable that the coronation 
of Pulikesin II. took place either in the purnimanta Asvayuja or ptirni* 
manta Karttika of S' S. 533 expired, corresponding to the English period 
September to October, Ad). 610. For the present, however, this date 
need not be more closely determined; and this result is quite sufficient 
for the purposes of our present enquiry. 

The next record is the Kopparam copper-plate grant of Puli- 
kSfiin II. It was first discovered by K. V. Lakshmanarao, and edited by 
him in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Instituted) Later it was edited 
again in the Epigraphia Indica by Dr E. Hultzsch who hoped to improve 
upon Lakshmana Rao’s reading and the interpretation of the text.( m ) 
Consequently there are two interpretations of the grant which are 
really very em harassing to the historian. “The composer of the grant 
knew so little Sanskrit ”, as Dr. Hultzsch rightly observes, “that in 
some places it is difficult to divine what he really wanted to express.” 
The record registers the grant of a field of eight hundred nivartanas in 
the village Ijbuli in the Karmarasktra to a Brahmana named Veda 
Sfarman of the Sandilya gOtra. The grant was made at an auspicious 


(l) vol, IV. Part 1 , pp. 43-54. 

(m) vol. XVlll, pp, 257 ff , 
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moment on Thursday, the Mah'd.navami in the month Karttika in the 
‘augmenting twenty-first year of the prosperous reign.’ There has 
been considerable amount of speculation as to the real meaning of the 
expression, in the augmenting twenty-first year of the prosperous 
reign.” Lakshmanarao holds that the twenty-first year af the pro- 
sperous reign referred to that of prince DhruvarSja the ajnapti (exe- 
cutor) of the grant, and thus computed the English equivalent, of the 
date denoted by the details, Karttika Mahr.navami , Thursday, as the 21st 
October, A.D. 611 corresponding to the S'. 3. 533 expired, (n) According 
to him the charity was made in the immediate presence of the king 
Satyasraya Prthivlvallabha Pulikesin IT. and apparently by him. though 
the command was actually reduced to writing on the copper-plates and 
executed by the ajnapti Prthivi Dhruvar&ja somewhat later. Lnkshma- 
narao identifies this nobleman with Satyasraya Prithivi Dhruvaraja 
Tndravarman of the Goa plates/ol This chieftain was then a subordinate 
of the Maharaja Prthivivallabha meaning Pulikesin TT. and was stationed 
in R8vatw/?npa as the governor of the four vishayas and mandalas . 
He granted a village named Karellika in the Khetahara rfPli, to a 
Brahmana with the permission of his sovereign on the full-moon tithi 
of Magha of S'.S. 532 expired, corresponding to 5th January, A. D. 611. (p) 
The record is further dated in the twentieth year, apparently of the 
reign of prince Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Tndravarman himself; and this 
fact indicates the commencement of his government in or about S'.S. 
512 expired, corresponding to A. D. 590 -91 , in the reign of Kirtti- 
varman T. Lakshmanarao believes that Du vara j a or Dhruvarllja was 
the proper name of the prince and that the appellation Prthivi joined 
to his personal name in the KoppHxam grant was appropriated from 
his sovereign’s full title Prthivlvallabha, just in the same manner, the 
title Satyasraya was added to his name in the Goa plates. This appro- 
priation of the titles Prthivi and Satyasraya, at any rate, indicates 
Dhruvaraja’s great devotion and loyalty to his -sovereigns, Pulikesin II 
and his father Kirtivarman I. It is thus plain that Dhruvaraja was a 
powerful chieftain who could use his own regnal years in the charters 
issued by him. Consequently, if the twentieth year of Prthivi DuvarH-ja 
fell in S'.S. 532 expired, then the twenty-first year would naturally fall in 
&S. 533 expired. Here, Thursday the Mahanavami of the month Kartika 


(n) Lakshmanarao erred in holding S S. 533 to be a current year. If it is to be taken as 
a current year, then its equivalent is A. O. 610-11, and Lakshmanarao' *s calculation 
fails. It ought to>e taken correctly therefore as an expired year corresponding 
to A.D. 611-12. 

(o) Jour . of the Bom. Br . R. A. S., X. p. 363. 

(p) Fleet did not decide whether the Saka year 532 was an expired or a current year, 
as it was unnecessary for his purpose. 
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which has to be reckoned as the ninth tithi in the bright fortnight, it 
being the synonym for the tithi on which the Treta Yuga commenced, 
comes toour help and enables us to fix ^ S. 533 expired, Vibhava aamva - 
tsara as the required year. In that year, the ninth tithi in the bright fort* 
night of the month Kartika falls exactly by computation on Thursday, 
the corresponding English date being the 2 1st October, A.D. 6il. And 
this day, according to Lakshmanarao is the date of the Kopparam 
plates; and it fixes the precise period of the conquest of VSfSgi by 
Pulikesin II. 

Dr. Hultzsch on the other hand takes a contrary view. He 
thinks that the twenty-first year of the prosperous reign belongs to 
Pulikesin II. and rejects Lakshmanarao’s interpretation of the dates as 
incorrect and untenable. He holds Duvaraja to be a Dravidian 
tadbhava of the Sanskrit word Yuvaraja and, therefore, Prthivi Duva - 
raja a title like Prthivlvallabha , the favourite appellation of Pulikesin 
II. He then identifies Ppthivi-Duvaraja with Kubja Vishpuvar- 
dhana, a younger brother of Pulikesin II and assumes that he continued 
to be a subordinate of the latter till the twenty-first year of his reign. 
Robert Sewell calculates the English equivalent of this date for 
Dr. Hultzch on the assumption that the twenty-first year of the pro- 
sperous reign of the Kopparam grant belongs to the victorious reign of 
Pulikesin. According to him, by Thursday, the Mdhanavami day of the 
month Kartika, in the absence of any information as to whether this 
ninth day was in the bright or dark fortnight, the ninth tithi of the 
bright frotnight is meant; and it fell by both the Brahma and Arya - 
Siddhantas , on Thursday, October 10, A. D. 631. (q). 

We shall examine these two conflicting interpretations of the 
record. It is apparent from the edict that the actual donation was 
made in the presence of PulikSsin II. and by his command, and that 
the formal act of registering it on the copper-plates and executing it 
was carried out sometime later by Prthivi Duvaraja. “ Be it known 
to you, M says the record, “ that in the presence of the Vallabha was 
given, in accordance with the sastric injunctions, by Prthivi Duva- 
raja, ^ "(r) Dr. Hultzsch translates the statement in a slightly different 
way. He thinks that the text lias to be interpreted as meaning that 
the 11 execution of the grant was formally bestowed on Prthivi-duva- 
raja # ( i. e. Prithiviyuvaraja. *’) This slight variation in the interpre- 
tation of the text is quite negligible. But it is plain from this statement 
that the charity was made by Prthivi Duvaraja himself on behalf of 
his sovereign and probabaly under his express command in the same 

(q) E. I. XVIII. P 261. ~~~ 

(r) The translation is that of K. V. Lakshmana Rao M, A. 
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manner as his Goa grant was made in the previous year. And conse- 
quently it is reasonable to assume that Prthivi-Duvaraja mentioned 
the regnal of his own government and not that of his overlord- But 
Dr. Hultzsch thinks that PfthivT Duvaraja has to be identified with 
Prthivi Yuvaraja, meaning Kubja Vishpuvardhana and that the 
regnal year, therefore, belongs to the reign of Pulikesin If. ’This inter- 
pretation, it is difficult to accept. 

Vishouvardhana T had never the appellation Prthivi duvaraja 
in all his records. The Satara grant calls him Prthivlvallabha &rl 
Vishpuvardhana Yuvaraja Vishtnasiddhi and it is thus clear 
that he had the appellation Prfchivivallabha even while he was the 
Yuvaraja or the heir-apparent to his elder brother Pulikesin II, and 
was not called Prthivi-Duvaraja or Prthivl-Yuvaraja. That is not 
all. The achievements of Prthivi Duvaraja of the Kopparara grant 
are exactly similar to those claimed by Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indra- 
varman of the Goa plates with whom he has been correctly indentified 
by Lakshmanarao. In the Goa plates Dhruvaraja calls himself the 
master of the four vishayas and mandalas % and in the Koppa- 
ram grant he tells us that he had defeated a circle of enemies 
by the strength of his arm, “which was a churning stick of 
the wicked people of the Kali age (or the family of Kali), 
which was skilled in daring deeds in many battles, and which 
was wielding a drawn sword, and that ho had seized the neigh- 
bouring territories ( mandalns) and secured a kingdom to the 
lineage of his son.” Both these grants which were issued within the 
space of a year or two, mention an era or regnal year, which in the 
absence of the word 4 maharajasy a ' before the phrase pravardhamana 
vijaya rnjya samvatsarZ, as in the Satara plates of Vishpuvardhana, 
renders the interpretation of Dr. Hultzsch utterly untenable. It is 
also unreasonable to assume, as the learned Doctor does, that Kubja 
Vishpuvardhana who still remained the yuvaraja till the twenty-first 
year of his brother’s reign, i. e. October A. D. 631. could have claimed 
as having secured a kingdom to the lineage of bis son, when the 
conquest of VSngi was the great exploit of his brother the king, and 
when there was no prospect of his founding an independent kingdom of 
his own. Dr. Hultzsch ’s interpretation, therefore, is palpably wrong 
and untenable. On the other hand it is easy to accept Lakshmanarao ’s 
view which is most reasonable that, Prthivi-DuvarSja who was 
an adept in conquering the kingdoms of the neighbouring hostile kings, 
who had been governor of the four vishayas arid mandalas t and who 
h ftd acquired the right to mention his own regnal year in the charters 


(•) /. A. Vol. XIX p. 309 ff. 
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issued by him, had secured a kingdom to the lineage of his son. By 
the date of the Goa grant, January 5, A. T). 611. this nobleman was 
already the ruler of a small herditary kingdom with his capital in the 
RSvatidvTpa for twenty vears previously. He is stated to have 
belonged to the A(H-Ma}\rL-Bnvvnra-vamhi . ‘the original great BappUra 
family’, which is nlainly identical with the BappUra lineage from which 
Pulikesin I. and his younger son Mangalesa successively obtained 
their queens./*) DhruvarSda-Tndravarman had apparently served along 
time the Chalukva family from the days of KTrttivarman I. and was, 
therefore, an old and powerful nobleman who was the mainstay of 
PulikSsin TI’s power. 

Tt is thus evident that the identification of Dr. Hultzsch of 
PpthivTduvaraja with Kubja Vishnuvarhana is utterly wrong. There is 
no doubt that he got into hopeless confusion. If the Kopparam grant 
is to be taken as to belong to the twen tv-first year of Pulikesin IT. it 
means that the king held sway over Vengi on the 10th October. A.D. 
631 and for sometime prior to it and, also certainly for sometime 
beyond that date. But it is impossible to believe that Kubja 
Vishupvardhana remained still the yuvaraja in the twenty-first year of 
his elder brother’s reign. The twenty-first year mentioned in the 
Kopparam plates, therefore, doubtless belongs to the government of 
Prthivi Duvarala who has to be identified with Satyftsrnya-Phruvaraja- 
Indravarman of the Goa grant, and not to that of PulikUsin TT. Tt is 
no doubt true that the appellation Prthivi , mentioned in the Kopparam 
record is not found in the Goa grant of this prince, but this simple 
omission in drafting the charter is not an unintelligible discrepancy. The 
entire record on the Kopparam plates is so carelessly drafted that the 
omission of the appellation PrthivT, is hardly a serious one. And that 
being so, the real equivalent of the date of the Kopparam grant is 
Thursday, October 21. A D. 611. This date is in perfect agreement with 
the result we have obtained in determining the probable date of the 
coronation of PulikEsin TT, by calculating the real equivalent of the 
Haidarabad grant. Consequently we are able to fix exactly the date of 
the conquest of Vdngi by PulikSsin TT. which may he reasonably taken 
to have been accomplished by October 10, A. D. 611. And it will he 
presently seen that this result is fully supported by other facts. 

Some scholars have, however, raised a doubt as to how PulikgsinTT. 
who was crowned only in the latter part of A. D. 610 could have 
completely subdued all his enemies and conquered the kings of distant 
K5sala, Kalinga and KSnchi and even annexed Vgngi to bis kingdom 


(t) Dyn. Kan , Districts, p. 349. 
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with the space of a single year.(u) But, as will be seen presently a 
closer study of the events recorded in the inscriptions of this period 
will easily dispel such a doubt The Aihole inscription of A.D. 634-35, 
makes it plain that Pulikesin II. crowned himself at Vatapi immediately 
after he had become the undisputed lord of the three Mah|trashtrik&8* 
It records also that Mangalesa had a son for whom he aimed to secure 
the succession after himself. The last known certain date for Manga* 
lesa is recorded in his MahakOta Pillar inscription. ( v ) It is given as 
the fullmoon day of the month Vaisakha in the Siddhartha samvatsara 
in the fifth year of Mangalesa's reign, which coresponds to S'. S. 524 
expired, the English equivalent being April 12, A.D. 602A W > It is not 
known how long after this date Mangalesa reigned in peace. But it 
is probable that soon after Mangalesa’s intentions become plain there 
ensued discord and war between Mangalesa and KIrtivarman’s son 
Pulikesin II. in the course of which the former lost his life. It is 
difficult at present to determine the exact time of Mangalesa’s death, 
but it might have occured some time after his fifth year, roughly in or 
about A. I). 604 circa . Fleet placed the death of Mangalesa in A.D. 608, 
a year or so before the coronation of Pulikesin II., to allow time for 
all that was done by Pulikesin II. before his coronation, in quieting the 
general confusion that ensued on the death of Mangalesa and the subju- 
gation of the three Maharashtrikas.^l But there is no reason why we 
should not place the event earlier than this for the very same reasons 
given by Fleet in the absence of any information to the contrary. 
After the death of Mangalesa in A.D. 604 circa , , there followed a period 
of anarchy, from A. D. 604 to 6L0 circa. During this period of more 
or less six years of confusion, bloodshed arid anarchy, and to use the 
expression of the Aihole inscription, “when the whole world was enve- 
loped by the darkness of enemies ”, Satyftsraya Pulikesin If. successfully 
fought his opponents and made himself the undisputed lord of Kuntala. 
It was during this period that he conquered Appayika and made an 
ally of Gdvinda when they invaded his country. Then Pulikesin IL 
marched upon Banavasi, the Kadamba capital and reduced it. The 
Gangas and the Alupas were then subdued. The Malavas of Konkapa 
were then conquered, and the city of Puri on the west coast was 
invaded from the sea and captured. Then the Mauryas, the Latas and 


(u) Dr. N. V. Ramanayya: Mahendravarman I. and Pulikesin IL in the Miscellany o / 
Papers published in commemoration of the Seveuntieth birthday of Rao Sahib 
G , V, Ramamurthi Pantulu , 1933. 

(v) I. A.kvol. XIX. p. 7. 

(w) Dyn, Kan . Dials, p. 349 n. 1. 

(x) Ibid. p. 348. 
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the GhurjarAs were attacked and overwhelmed. It was at this junc- 
ture that the invasion of Harshavardhana of Kanauj was successfully 
resisted and repulsed. And then the sovereignty of the three 1 countries 
known by the name MaharEshtrikas was completely secured. Thus 
'Pulikesin II. had finally established himself without opposition iti his 
own kingdom which extended from Banavasi on the south right up'to 
Latad&sa or Gujerat in the north. At this point apparently, five dr 
six years after the death of Mangalcsa, and during the latter part of 
A. D. 610, he was publicly crowned to the succession. It was then 
at the head of the victorious army, after crushing the pride of 
the king of Kanauj that he turned to Kosala, Kalinga and V3figl for 
conquest and expansion of his empire, proudly emulating the example of 
the earlier Vakataka and Vishpukupdin conquerors. And, therefore, 
it not impossible for the invasion of VSngi to have taken place in 
A. D. 611, shortly after PulkSsin II. had publicly annointed himself to 
the succession. 

We shall now turn to the third record, the Cipurupalli copper- 
plate grant of Vishnuvardhana T. In this record Vishpuvardhana 
himself has the title Maharaja , and is, therefore, obviously a paramount 
sovereign. The inscription records the grant of a village by Vishnu- 
vardhana himself on the occasion of an eclipse of the moon in the 
month S'rEvana, on the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight, in the 
fourth month and in the eighteenth year. Fleet calculates the date of 
eclipse from the given details and accepts the eclipse of the moon of 
the 7th July, A. I). 632, which occured on the full-moon day of S'rEvana 
of S'. S. 554 expired, as the proper oqui valent of the date mentioned hi 
the grant. According to him S'. S. 554 expired being the eighteenth 
year, S'. 8. 537 expired fell in the first year of the reign of Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana, and, therefore, the first year of the king began in or 
with the month Vi&ikha of S. S. 537 expired, roughly five or six years 
after the commencement of the reign of his elder brother Pulikesin II, 
Fleet assumes the month Vaisikha to be a purvimanta month ending 
with the full -moon tithi, and thus computes the corresponding English 
period, from the 21st March to the 19th April, A. D. 615. He states that 
this is the precise period within which lay the exact starting-point of 
the Eastern Chalukya Chronology. But he adds that the historical 
event which gave this starting-point was the installation of Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana not as Maharaja or independent king of the separate 
kingdom of Vengl, but as yuvaruj a associated with the government of 
his elder brother Pulikcsnll. Evidently, Fleet in advancing this theory, 
had under his consideration a slightly later date of the Satara grant 6f 
Vishnuvardhana I. which mentions the donor as the yuvaraja of Puli- 
k^ein II. at that time. 
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Fleet then justifies this result by means of two other dates of 
leading importance, as he calls them. The first of them is mentioned 
in a charter found somewhere in the Nellore district. It records that 
VifltnjuvaTdhana II., grandson of Vishnuvardhana I. made agrantof the 
village of RSyuru to a number of Brahmanas, pravardhamana rcyyu 
dvitlyQ samvatsarS Chaitra masg iukla pakshS daiamyUm Maglid naksha- 
tr& BudhavQrB, “on Wednesday, under the Magha nakshatra , on the 
tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Chaitra, in the augmenting second 
year of the prosperous reign.”(y) With the starting-point that has been 
proposed for the reign of Kubja Vishnuvardhana by himself, that Of 
Vaislkha, 6. S. 537 expired, corresponding to the English period March- 
April, A, D. 615, Fleet computes the English equivalent of the RSyUru 
grant as Wednesday, the 13th March A. I). Gd4, corresponding to Chai- 
tra iukla 10 of S'. S. 586 expired, on which clay the moon was in the 
Magha nakshatra, by all the three systems, Suryasiddhanta, Bralimasi - 
ddhanta and Qurgasaiiihita^yy) But it is to be noted that by all these three 
systems the tithi iukla 10 was not concurrent with the nakshatra 
Magha at all on Wednesday, the 13th March A. D. 664. According to 
Fleet, the tithi Chaitra iukla 10 commenced at 6 ghatikas 48 palas on 
Tuesday and ended on Wednesday the 13t-li March A. D. 664 at 1 ghatika 

I pa/a, i. e. 24 minutes 24 seconds after sunrise; and it is the tithi iukla 

II which, ending at 55 ghatikas 39 palas , i. e. 22 hours 15*6 minutes on 
the same day, was the expunged tithi , on this Wednesday, though there 
was the Magha nakshatra for the moon by all three systems. By the 
equal space system the nakshatra Magha began at 29 ghatikas on 
Wednesday and continued during the rest of the day. By the Garga 
system of unequal spaces it began at 45 palas on the Wednesday and 
ended at 57 ghatikas 12 palas on the same day. And by the Brahma- 
siddhanta system of unequal spaces, it began at 55 ghatikas 5 palas on 
the Tuesday and ended at 50 ghatikas 55 palas on the Wednesday. Thus 
it is plain that Magha nakshatra and the tenth tithi were not concur- 
rent at all in any part of that Wednesday. And yet Fleet accepted 
this Wednesday, the 13th March A. D. 664, as the real equivalent of 
date mentioned in the Reyuru grant, because there was the moon for 
the Magha nakshatra though the tithi current was Chaitra iukla 11 and 
not Chaitra iukla 10 as,it should have been. Consequently this compu- 
tation is obviously wrong and has therel ore to be rejected. It may also 
be noted here that in order to equate the date as shown above, Float > on 
the slender authority of two records only allots a reign of thirty years 
to the intervening king Jayasimha I* and rejects a period of thirty - 
three years recorded by an overwhelming majority of Eastern Ghajukya 
grants. 


(y) t A . Vlf. p. 189 ff. 

(yy; £ A XX.pp. 6-7. 
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The second date is contained in another charter of Visbnuvar- 
dhana II. obtained apparently from Mattewada in the Kistna district. (s) 
The inscription records a grant made by the king, atmand vijaya rajya 
pancham@ mmvatsare Phalgmia-mase amavcisyayarn Surya-gr dhana 
nimittam , “in the year, which is the fifth year of my own victorious 
reign, in the month Phalguna, on the new-inoon tith \ on account of an 
eclipse of the sun.” Fleet found an eclipse of the sun in Phalguna 
which was in suitable accordance with his theory and with the details of 
the earlier date of the second year of the same reign. According to his 
computation, the eclipse of the sun occurred in S'. S. 589 expired on the 
purnimanta Phalguna knshna new-moon, corresponding to the 17th 
February A. D. 668. On this day, however, there was an annular 
eclipse of the sun, but it was not visible anywhere in or near India . 
Nevertheless, Fleet accepted this eclipse of the sun of the 17th February 
A. I). 668 as the real equivalent of the date mentioned in the Mattewada 
plates. And accordingly he indicated, putting these two results together 
that the accession of Vishiyivardhana II. took place in A. D. 663, on 
someday between Phalguna bulcln 1, of S'. S. 584 expired and Chaitra 
iukla 10 of S. S. 585 expired, the corresponding English period being, 
from the 14th February to the 24th March A. D. 663. 

Ill 

I must reject all these results. A few words are, therefore, 
necessary here to present the results which l put forward as the 
correct ones in direct comparison with those of Dr. Fleet that I reject. 
The Satara copper-plate grant describes Vishpuvardhana as yuvaraja of 
his elder brother Pulik'hiu 11. The charter was issued from Kuruma- 
rathi or Kurumarathya vishaya ; the village granted lay on the southern 
bank of river Rhlmarathi, in the Gulbarga district of the Nizams 
Dominions. These facts alone are sufficient to show that the locality 
of the authority of Yuvaraja Vishnu vardhana Vishamasiddhi at that time 
was in Kuntala on the west, where the river Bhlma flowed into the 
Krishna, and was therefore, within a short radius of the seat of the 
Western Chalukya sovereignty. The grant was made on the full-moon 
day of Karttika, in the eighth year of the victorious reign of the 
Maharaja , meaning Pulikesin II. The eighth year of Pulikesin II. 
corresponds to A. D. 617-618, corresponding to S'. S. 539 in accor- 
dance with the results we have obtained regarding the starting-point of 
his reign. The full-moon day of the month Karttika of & S. 539 
expired, which may be taken to fall in the eighth year, corresponds to 
Wednesday, the 19th October, A D* 617, when there was also an eclipse 


(*) I. 4. vol. VII. p, 191 ff« 
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of the moon on that data (a) If than Vishnuvardhana T. was the 
yuvaraja of his elder brother ruling over the Kurumarathya vishayo , it 
is doubtless that he was not then in charge of the vast kingdom of 
VSngi on the east. It is therefore certain that by that time there had 
been no actual separation, formal or otherwise of the two* kingdoms 
VSngi and Kuntala and, that Pulikesin TT. was then reigning as the 
paramount sovereign of the entire Chnhikya empire in the Dekhan. 
It is also obvious that Vishnuvardhana T. was not in exclusive charge 
of the distant Vengi as Fleet without any ba^is, supposes, but that he 
was assisting his elder brother in the administration of the kingdom in 
a subordinate capacity. The formal separation of the two branches of 
the Chalukya family, therefore, took place apparently, sometime after 
the date of the Satara grant; and thus the separate sovereignty of the 
Eastern branch under Kubja Vishnuvardhana in Vengi was established 
not from the month Vaisakha in S'. S. 537 expired, corresponding to 
March-April, A. D. 615, during the heir-apparentship of Vishnuvar- 
dhana as Fleet wrongly believes, but from some date which still 
remains to be determined as closely as /possible after the date of the 
Satara grant. 

Thus’ two facts become plain and quite undisputed, firstly, the 
so called separation, formal or otherwise, of the two branches of the 
Ch&Iukya family took place sometime after the 19th October A. D. 617, 
the date of the Satara grant, and secondly the commencement of the 
reign of Vishnuvardhana I. as paramount sovereign in Vcmgi synchro- 
nised with the formal separation of the two branches of the Chalukya 
family. 

The materials for determining precisely the period within 
which the starting point of Kubja Vishnu vardh ana’s reign in a n indepen- 
dent capacity as Maharaja lay, are to be found in his own Cipurupalli 
grant and also in the other records of his grandson Vishnuvardhana IL 
already noticed. We shall examine these dates once again. 

In the Cipurupalli plates the datails of the date given, are the 
year 18, the month 4 and the date 15. But the actual month isSravana, 
which is really the fifth month in the luni-solar year; and the actual 
date is mentioned as the full-moon day, which is the fifteenth tithi 
according to the amanta arrangement and the thirtieth day according 
to the I pUrnimanta arrangement of fortnights of S'ravapa the fifth 
month. But the details of the date in question are to be interpreted 
as meaning, which seems to be the real meaning* the eighteenth year, 
the fourth month, and the fifteenth day and not eighteen completed years, 

(a) It is just possible that the words chandra- grahana nim-ittnm were omitted by the 
careless scribe after the words fCarttikapaumamasyayam. 
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four completed months and the fifteenth day of the fifth month. This 
interpretation obviously involves two assumptions, viz., thatthe starting- 
point of Kubja Vishpuvardhana’s reign was the amanta Vaisakha iukla 
l, and that the luni-solar year in the Eastern Ch&lukya Chronology was 
reckoned by the amanta arrangement of fortnights. Further, the 
eclipse of the moon on the full moon day of S'ravana which synchro- 
nises with the fifteenth day of the fourth month of the eighteenth year 
connot be equated to the eclipse of the 7th July A. D. 632 as that year 
plainly lies in the fourteenth year of Kubja Vishnuvardhana, even if it 
be accepted that the formal separation of the two branches took place 
almost immediately after the date of the Satara grant. 

The eclipse of the moon of the 7th July A. D. 632 corresponding 
to the full -moon day of S'ravana of S'. S. 534, therefore, cannot be the real 
equivalent of the Cipurupalli grant, and consequently has to be rejected. 
There were no eclipses of the moon on the full-moon day of Srlv&pa in 
the succeeding years until we come to S'.S.563 expired, when there occur- 
ed an eclipse of the moon on the full -moon day of S'ravana, the corres- 
ponding English date being, Friday, the 27th July A.D. 641. This eclipse 
was visible all over India and was, therefore, an important event. This 
eclipse of the moon of 27th July A. D. 641 obviously stands in the 
approximate period within which we have to look for the starting-point 
of the reign of Kubja V ishnuvardliana. If S’ravana iukla 15 ( full-moon 
day ) of S'. S. 563 expired corresponding to July 27, A- D. 641 belongs to 
the eighteenth year of Kubja Vishnuvardhana, then the full moon day 
of the amanta Sr&vana of S. S. 546 expired falls in the first year. Thus 
it is plain that the initial year of the reign of Vishnuvardhana I. began 
with the amanta Vaisakha iukla 1, i. e. the first tithi of the bright fort- 
night of amanta Vaisakha of S. S. 546 expired , the corresponding English 
equivalent being Monday, March 26, A. D. 624. Consequently Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana, as paramount severeign in Vengi, began his reign in 
A. D. 624, roughly fourteen years after the commencement of the reign 
of his eider brother Pulikesin II. and six years after the date of his 
own Satara grant. 

With this result as our basis and guide, we shall now consider 
the two later dates of the time of Vishnuvardhana II. which are undoub- 
tedly of leading importance, and determine their real equivalents; and 
then with these results test the correctness of the initial point of Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana’s reign. The first date as has been stated above is recor- 
ded in the ReyElru grant as Wednesday, the 10th tithi of the bright fort- 
night of Chaitra with the moon under the Magha nakahatra in th# 
augmenting second year of the victorious reign of Vishnuvardhana IJ. 
With the earliest starting-point that has been proposed for the year® of 
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Kubja Vishnuvardhana, that nmanta Vaisakha Wch 1 of S', S. 546 
expired, and with the period recorded in a majority of charters for the 
intervening reign of Jay asimha I. viz, thirty-three years, (b) and one 
full year for the reign of Vishnuvardhana II. the year in which this 
date falls has to be looked for about the year, &S. 546-+ 18 + 33 + 

1 =* S'. S. 596 expired. By the ordinary method of addition we get the 
total S S. 598, but now the figure S*S. 596 is actually short of two years. 
This method of reckoning is suggested, partly by the manner in which 
the reigns are mostly stated only in even years without fractions, 
and partly, by the results obtained below for the dates of Vishpuvar- 
dhana I. and his grandson Vishnuvardhana If. This method obviously 
involves an assumption that the reigns of Vishnuvardhana I- and his 
son Jayasimha I. though stated in even years as eighteen and thirty- 
three years respectively, may have actually fallen short by several 
months in each case. This involves further two suppositions, namely, 
that, irrespective of the actual days or months of their accession or 
coronation in the ^aka years, the Eastern Chalukya kings may have 
possibly been in the habit of reckoning their regnal years that coin- 
cided with the luni-solar S'aka years commencing with Chaitra bukla 1; 
and that, it happened in almost all cases that one reign ended and ano- 
ther commenced in the same S'aka year, which was reckoned as the 
last regnal year of the deceased king and as the first regnal year of 
his successor. This method seems to be the real one we ought to apply 
to the details given in all the grants and is the only manner to adjust 
the chronology of the members of this dynasty. Thus if the year 
ff.S. 563 expired fell in the eighteenth year of Kubja Vishnuvardhana 
it was also the first regnal year of his son and successor Jayasimha I, 
From S'.S. 546 to S'-S. 563, both years inclusive, there were altogether 
18 £aka years, and thus the duration of Kubja Vishpiivardhana's riegn 
was computed as 18 years, irrespective of its actual length. Similarly 
the last year of Jayasimha I. was also reckoned as the first regnal 
year of his successor Vishnriuvardhana IT. Between S. S. 563 expired 
and S'.S. 595 expired, both years inclusive, there were 33 Saka years, 
which were reckoned as the length of reign of the Jayasimha I. viz,, 33 
years, regardless of the actual length. 

Thus if the year S.S. 595 expired fell in the first year then 
g.S. 596 expired was plainly the second year of Vishnuvardhana II* 
In the latter year, the tit hi Chaitra bukla 10 fell on Wednesday, corres- 
ponding to the English equivalent March 22, A D. 674. There was 
Chaitra bukla 10th tithi on that! day and the Magha ?iakshatra for the 

(b) Only two grants of Ammaraja I. and three of his younger step-brother Ch&Uik/a 

Bhima II., alone of albthe Easter.i Chalukya grants, record a reign of thirty year* 

to Jayasimha L 

F 3 
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moon by all the three systems. By the Sfiryasiddhanla system of 
equal spaces Chaitra hukla 10 began on Wednesday, March 22, A.D. 674 
at 7 ghafikas 18 palas after mean sunrise and lasted till 1 ghafika 24 
palas on Thursday, March 23'; and the moon entered the Magha 
nakshatra at 50 ghatikas 34 palas on Wednesday. By the AryasiddKanta 
system of equal spaces Chaitra hnkla 10 began on the same day at 

8 ghatikas 21 palas and ended at 2 ghatikas 34 palas on Thursday, 
March 23; and the moon entered the Magha nalcshatra on Wednesday 
at 51 ghafikas 36 palas after mean sunrise. By the Brahma siddhanla 
of unequal spaces the tithi Chaitra sukla 10 began on that date at 

9 ghafikas 2 palas and lasted till 1 ghfdjka 59 palas on Thursday; and 
there was the Magha nnkshatra for the moon at 12 ghat i has 54 palas 
on Wednesday after mean sunrise/ 0 ) Calculation for the period under 
consideration must he made either by the mean computation of the first 
Aryasiddhanta , or by the Brahma xiddhTinta which was compiled in A. D- 
628 Id), or by both. By computation according to the Brahmasiddhanta , 

iji 

the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of Chaitra and the Magha nnkshatra 
for the moon were concurrent on Wednesday, 22, A. D. 674, throughout 
the whole day from about 12 noon onwards. That was also the day 
of the occurrence of Mesha Samkranti , and even by computation accord- 
ing to the First Aryasiddhanta the time of the Mesha samkranti was at 
12 hours 27 minutes 30 seconds after mean sunrise on that Wednesday, 
March 22, A.D/ e ) Vi shnu vardh an a IT. seems therefore, to have made 
the charity recorded in the Reyuru grant on the occasion of the i/5sha 
samkranti , on the Wednesday, the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Chaitra of £$.S. 596 expired, the corresponding English equivalent being 
March 22, A. D. 674, which was the first Media samkranti after his 
accession, in the second year of Ins prosperous reign. It is thus obvious 
that this is the real equivalent of the -date mentioned in the ReyOru 
grant. If Chaitra iukla 10 of Sf.S. 596 expired fell in the second year 
of Vishrnivardhana II. then the starting-point of his reign may have 
lain sometime in the preceding S’aka year, i.e S'.S. 595 expired, as has 
been fihown above roughly in the latter part of AD. 673. 

The details of the second date contained in the Mattewada plates 
are mentioned as, the eclipse of the sun on the new-nioon tithi of Phal- 
guna, in the augmenting fifth year of the victorious reign. There 
were no eclipses of the sun on the nevv-moon tithi of Phalguna either by 
the pUrnimanta or the amanta arrangement of fortnights from S’.S. 573 
expired (A. D. 651-52) to S. S. 598 expired (A. D. 676 77), which were 

(c) I am greately indebted to ray friend Pandit D. Vires wata Sastri of Rajahmundry 
for these and all other calculations which I have adopted in this paper and for several 
valuable suggestions. 

(d) E. I XIX p. 2(51. 


(e) E.L XVII p. 41. 
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visible anywhere in or near India. Consequently the eclipse of the 
new-moon, in the fifth year of Vishnuvardhana II. could not have 
occured between these two limits, and should therefore be looked for, 
beyond the year S'.S. 598 expired. In S'. S. 599 expired there was a 
total eclipse of the sun on the new-moon tithi of the purnimTtnta Phal- 
guna, corresponding to Thursday, January 28, A. D. 678. The first 
contact of the sun was roughly at 16 hours 24 minutes after mean sun- 
rise for Venglpura or Vijayavada (Bezwada, which was then the capital, 
and the totality occurred towards evening, approximately eighteen 
minutes after sunset. It was visible all over India; and was doubtless 
a very notable event for the Andhra country. This date and the 
eclipse are within approximate period of five years or under, from the 
starting-point we have determined for the period of V i slip uvardh ana II. 
If the new-moon tithi of the pur ni manta Phalguna of S'. S. 599 expired 
lay in the fifth year, and the tenth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Chaitra of S'.S. 596 expired lay in the second year, then the starting 
point of the reign of Vishnuvardhana IL doubtless might have lain 
sometime in the latter part of saka year S'. S. 595 expired, the corres- 
ponding period in the Christian era being from September A. D. 673 to 
January 28, A.D. 674. Thus obviously, the eclipse of the sun on the 
new-moon tithi of purni manta Phalguna of S.S. 599, expired correspon- 
ding to Thursday, January 28, A. D- 678 is the correct and the real 
equivalent of the date of Mattewdda plates of Vishnuvardhana II dated 
in the fifth year of his reign. 


This result is supported by two other important dates recorded 
in the newly discovered grants belonging to the reign of Vishiiuvar- 
dhana II. himselfdO The former two were found together at Pamidi- 
mukkala of the Nuzwid Zarnindari, in the Kistna district One of 
them (CP. No. 15 of 1916-17) is dated in the third year of the king, and 
records the grant of twelve khandi/cm ? of land in Pantirnukku, appa- 
rently the ancient name for Painidimuklui, to the brahman Bhava- 
sarman of the Vatsa ynira and a student of the Vajasantya-charana on 
the occasion of an eclipse of the moon. The month is not specified and 
we are, therefore, left to conjecture.. With the result that has been 
obtained for the starting-point of the reign of Vishnuvardhana IL, as 
our basis, we get S'.S. 597 expired as the third year of his victorious 
reign. And in the latter part of S.S. 597 there was an eclipse of the 
moon on the full-moon tithi of Asvina, the corresponding English date 
being the 10th September, A. D. 675; and this seems to be really the 

date of this record. The second record is also loosely dated, it record 

the gift of a piece of land, twelve khan, It lens in e xtent, m the same 




n Po 15 & 16 of 1916-17: See ARE . 1917, P. 8. p. 115-16. 
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village to a certain brahman Kutthisarman, a resident of Ok5du on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day of Karttika in 
an unspecified regnal year. Vishnu vardhana II reigned only for nine 
years; and during this period there were only two eclipses of the moon 
on Karttika full-moon iithi : one in S'. S. 595 expired , corresponding to 
Sunday, October, 30, A. D. 673 and another in S. 604 expired , corres- 
ponding to Tuesday, October, 21, A. D. 682. With the result obtained 
as regards the probable period of the commencement of the years 
of Vishpnuvardhana II., S'.S. 604 and the eclipse of the moon of Karttika 
full-moon iithi of that year lie evidently beyond the pale of the nine 
years of Vishriuvardhana II. Consequently the lunar eclipse of the 
Karttika full-moon tithi of an unspeciefied regnal year seems to belong 
to the first year of his reign, and to occur possibly a short time after 
his accession to the throne. It is possible, therefore, that the initial 
point of Vishpuvardhana II.’s reign lay in or about the month 
Asvayuja of S.S. 595 expired, corresponding to September, A D. 673* 
And leaving aside for the present the consideration of the seven days’ 
reign of the third king Indraraja, the period of thirty-three years of 
the intervening king Jayasimha I. may be assumed to have commenc- 
ed roughly in the month of Asvayuja of S'.S. 563 expired, corresponding 
to September, A D. 641, plainly before the close of the eighteenth year 
of Kubja Vishpuvardhana. As the lengths of the successive reigns of 
all kings of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty were recorded, as has been 
stated above, only in even years without fractions, and by reckoning 
the number of luni-solar saka years that were covered by the reign, 
we have to assume that the reigns of Kubja Vishpuvardhana and his 
son Jayasimha I. were corrected to full eighteen, and completed thirty- 
three years, even though they were actually short by several months 
in each case. 


IV 

It is now necessary to test the several postulates advanced and 
the results obtained by computing the astronomical details of dates of 
the reigns of the early Eastern Chalukya kings, with the aid of other 
dates of the succeeding reigns, namely of SarvalOkairaya, Jaya- 
simha II., Vishpu vardhana lit. and Chalukya Bhima I., mentioned with 
similar details which yield to computation and verification. 

The ChendalQr plates of SarvaUlkasraya record an eclipse on 
the full-moon day of Vaisakha in the second year of the prosperous 
reignJg) If S'.S. 595 expired is reckoned as the first year of Vishpu- 
vardhana II. then the ninth year of his reign would fall in S'. S. 603 
expired; and if we assume further that his reign lasted till the end of 


( 8 ) E> I, VlH.p 232 f. 
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the cyclic year and ended roughly in the last; fornight of Phalguna, — 
be it purnimanta or amcinta,— then the first year of Mangi Yuvar&ja 
he., Sarvalokaiiraya apparently commenced with the month Chaitra of 
S'.S. 604 expired. The second year of Sarvalokasraya then fell in S'. S. 
605; and in that year curiously enough there occurred an eclipse of the 
moon on the full-moon day of Vaisakha, the correspoding English date 
for the day being Thursday, the 17th April, A. D. 683. It is therefore 
plain that this date is the correct equivalent of the date recorded in the 
Chendalttr plates. According to the chronology proposed by Dr. Fleet 
the reign of SarvalokSsraya falls between S. S. 595 current i.e. 594 
expired and S'. S. 619 current or S'. S. 618 expired, the corresponding 
period in the Christian era being A E. 672-73 to 696~97. f RK) If S'. S. 595 
current was the first year, the S'aka year 596 current or A D. 673-4 
would the second year of Sarvalokasraya ; and in that year there was 
no eclipse of the moon on the Vaisikha fullmoon day. Further there 
were no eclipses of moon in Vaislkha in any of the years that intervene 
between S'. S. 587 expired and S. S. 604 expired. Thus it is obvious that 
the reign of SarvalSkasraya did not lie in the period allotted to it by 
Dr. Fleet, and that the latter’s chronology therefore which does not 
accomodate any of the other leading dates of importance of the Eastern 
Chalukya grants turns out to be utterly incorrect.!* 1 ) 


Next in order comes the P enukapar ru grant of Jayasimha II. 
which gives details of the date that yield to calculation. Ihe details 
are the month Jyeshtha and the fullmoon day coupled with^the 
Mithuna Sarhkranti. According to the three systems the Silrya, Arya 
and Brahma Siddhantas, the Mithuna Samkr&nti occurred on the full- 
moon day of Jyeshta in the S'aka year 637 expired, the English equiva- 
lent of the date being 22nd May A. D. 715 But according to the 
Brahmasiddhanta alone the Mithuna Samkranti also occurred on the 
Jyeshfa fullmoon tithi, of S'.S. 629 corresponding to the English date, 21st 
May A.D. 707. As the regnal year of the ki ng is not mentioned, it is impos- 
sible to determine which of these two dates was the real equivalent of 
the Mithuna Samkrunti on the Jyeshtha fullmoon tithi recorded in the 
Penukapa^u grant. But since it appears that Brahmasiddhanta was the 
system that was in vogue in Andhra country in the seventh century 
A.D. from the calculation of the dates mentioned in Re yflru and the 


(h) Mr. Somasekhara Sarma also is not able to find an equivalent for the eclipse of the 
moon on Vai^kha fullmoon day in the second year of barvalokasraya s r«g. even 

according to his scheme of Chronology which he recently propounded It i. regrettable 

that he easily brushes aside the details of the date as unworkable, and offer. j no expla- 
nation either for this glaring discrepancy in hi. scheme of arrangement. It s also unfortu 
natethat his adjustment of the earlier reigns up to Ch^ukya Bhima I. does not also 
admit of any of the four given dates of Vishpuvardhana 11 s charters. 
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Mattewada grant of Vishpuvardhana II. it is probable that the earlier, 
date may have been the real equivalent of the date of the Peijukapajjru 
grant of Jayasimha IT., though both easily fall within the period of the 
reign allotted to the king in the scheme of chronology proposed by me. 
Accordingly, it appears that the Penukaparru grant was made in the 
second year of the reign of Jayasimha TI. 

But the adjustment of reigns proposed by me does not seem to admit 
of two dates, mentioned below, apparently of the reign of Vishiju- 
vardhana III. One of them is afforded by the chronogram ‘ Svadita ’ 
recorded in the Musinikonda grant (now Madras Museum plates) of 
Vishnu vardhan a IlTJi) 1 believe the reading of the word as Svadita to 
be untenable, and a careful examination of 1 the record plainly shows 
that the composer of the grant knew so little Sanskrit that he commit- 
ted innumerable orthographical mistakes. Here is the relevant passage 
which contains the chronogram. 

L 1L fa) 

1 vz - (!) 

J have not personally examined the writing on the plate but I 
have considered the transcript of the grant which the Govt. Epigra- 
pliist for India had kindly lent me for the purpose, and the above passage 
is quoted from that. It seems to me that the reading of the chrono- 
gram as ‘ svadita ’ is untenable and that the phrase ought to be read as 
‘ svadhita'* The alteration in the reading is of minor or no importance 
from the point of epigraphy. The meaningless word svadhita as a 
chronogram yields the figure 644 (soli- 4, did - 4, ta - 6)' x ' and the year 
S'. S. 644 current corresponding to A. I). 721 ll falls in the fourth year 
of reign of Yishijuvardhana HI. according to the chronology proposed 
by me. The grant in question was made in the forenoon of the twelfth 

(i) C.P. No. 9 of 1916-17, AJUC. mi p. 116, paragraph 21. 

# See Dr. Burnell's South India Palufioyrttph //, p. 76 for a full explanation of the system 
of notation by which numcricals ate expressed One of the sy- terns of notation is the 
Chronogram system commonly used in South India for expressing dates. According 
to this system all the 33 consonants have their respective numerical values as shown 
below when they are used m phrases or chronograms to express date. 

1234567890 
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But when double letters occur in any chronogram as in the present case the numeric 
cal value of the second letter alone is to be taken into consideration. 
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tithi in the dark fortnight of Margasirsha, in Saka Samvat 644 current , 
and the corresponding English date was 21st November, A.. D. 721. It 
is very curious that according to the Brahmasiddhanta, which was evi- 
dently the system that was in vogue at that time in .YndhradSsa, the Dha - 
nus Samkranti took place*on that day, and the actual samkranti moment 
was about 9 ghatikas and 6 pains after mean sunrise. It was on that 
auspicious occasion that queen Ay y ana Mahadev! made a grant of the 
whole village of Musinikonda as a dVvabhUga to the Jaina temple 
Nadumba~wz*ft£f at Bljavada (Bezwada) for the speedy recovery of the 
king Vishpuvardhana I1T., her grandson’s grandson, who perhaps lay 
then dangerously ill, and apparently with his permission. 0) This date 
seems to be reasonably the correct, equivalent of the date recorded in the 
Musinikonda grant, for if the chronogram is taken to he ‘ svTidita. \ the 
32th tithi of the dark fortnight of Murgasirsha of S'. S. 684, does no* 
yield the samkranti equivalent as in the year S'.S. 044. Further the year 
S'.S. 684 falls in the reign of Vijayaditya BhattSraka I., son and suc- 
cessor of Vi shnuvardha.n a TTL, according to the scheme of adjustment 
of the reigns adopted both by me and Dr. Fleet as well. 

The other date, which seems to he incompatible with the 
adjustment of the chronology proposed below, is found in a stone record 
in archaic Telugu characters, set up in the temple of Siddhesvara at 
Terala, near Polepalli in Palnad taluk, Guntur district. It belongs to 
the reign of a certain Sarvalokasraya Vishnu vardhana Maharaja. 
The details of the date are: the cyclic year Bahudhanya samvatmra , 
fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika, Sunday, in the fifth year 
victorious year of reign.(ii) This is the earliest record since the reign 
of Vishpu vardhana II. which gives complete astronomical details 
together with the regnal year. The record is still unpublished; and I 
have not had an opportunity of examining either the stone record or 
its estampage. With due deference to the Government Epigraphist who 
discovered, and read the inscription in situ , I feel I should express a 
strong doubt as to the correctness of the reading of the numerical 
figure denoting the regnal year. From the point of view of the Eastern 
Cha]ukya chonology, the date of this record is very important; in the 
whole range of three centuries between the reign of Vishpnuvardhana 
II. and that of Chajukya Bhlma I. the years A. I). 679-80, 739-40, 
799-800, 859-60 and 919-20 alone coincide with the cyclic year Bahu- 
dhanya; and further during these five years, only in A. D. 739 and 859, 
does the fifth tithi of the bright fortnight of Karttika equate with the 
week-day Sunday. As the characters of the record are said to be very 

(j) C. P. No, 9 of 1916-17, text line 24. 

(jj) Ep. Colin . No. 80 of 1929-30; A.R.E. 1930. 
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archaic Telugu, it is not unreasonable to prefer the earlier date A. D. 
739 to the later one. The corresponding English date for this Karttika 
iukla 5, Sunday, in Bahudhanya samvatsara is, 11th October, A. D. 739 
and the corresponding S'aka year is 661 expired This date falls in the 
reign of Vishpuvardhana III. according to the scheme proposed below; 
but the year happens to be not the 5th year of victorious reign, but the 
21 st year. It seems for more than one reason that this record and date 
belong to the reign of Vishnuvardhana III, The other year, A. D. 859 
falls in the reign of Guoagarhka Vijay&ditya, who is not anywhere 
described with the epithet SarvalDkabraya and the secondary name 
Vishpuvardhana in the Eastern Chalukya records. The epithet that is 
found constantly attached to his name is Samaslabhuvanairaya in the 
records of his time and family. Thus the only way in which the regnal 
years of the date of this record can be reconciled seems to be to inter- 
pret the two strokes of the numerical figure read now as 5 as 21; and 
there is no other way than this in which the numerical figure can be 
interpreted ( k ) 

Now there remain two more dates for consideration which serve 
as important land-marks' in the Eastern Chalukya Chronology. These 
dates seem as it were to circumscribe the limits within which the 
reigns of the intervening kings up to Vijayaditya-Aminaraja II. have 
to be allotted. The first is the date of the coronation of Chalukya 
Bhlma I. recorded in his Attili grant/kk) The record was brought to 
light by the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, M.A., in 1916 and published 
in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society.(l) This date 
was not known to Dr. Fleet when he published the Chronology of the 
Eastern Chalukyas. The second date is that of the coronation of 
Vijayaditya-Ainmaraja II. recorded in the Padamkaluru granted of the 
king edited by Dr. Fleet/®) and found also in the Maliyaniptipdifa) 
and Vamdram plates(°) of the same monarch. 

In the Attili plates, the date of Chalukya Bhima’s coronation 
is recorded in the following passage: “ Manuva$usamprapt@ (ahu*) 
ChaitrP cha M (litre Sabine Sasidine lcrsh nap a ksa-dvi t ZyV yugm arkshasy =* 
GdyamGdhat patfam^Tichandra-tarath” : i.e. S'aka Samvat 814 Mesha- 
Chaitra, ba . du dvitlya , Monday, when the moon was in the nakshatra 
MaitrE ( Antlradha) If we mistake M&sha-Chaitra to he the ordinary 

(k) I have proceeded on the assumption that the numerical 5 is expressed by a figure, 
(kk) C.P. No. 14 of 1917-18: Jour . of the Tel. Academy. VI pp. 246. ff. 

(l) VIII, p. 82 ff. 

(m) LA. XIX, p. 102 f.; Ibid, XX. p. 271. f. 

(n) E.L IX, p. 55 f. 

(o) ibid. IX, p. 134 f. 
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luni-solar month Chaitra, we do not obtain the equivalent of the date 
in question; therefore Mcsha-Ohaitra has to he understood to mean the 
solar month Mesha or M'j^ha-Chaitra, which commences with the 
MVsha- sa thkranti or the Sun’s entrance into the sign M5sha, i.e. Aries. 
The date then corresponds to the 2nd day of the dark fortnight (k^ishna- 
p aksha- d vit lya) of the limi-solar month V a i silk ha, when the week-day 
happens to be Monday and the nakshatra Maifcra (A ultra lha) in S\S 814 
expired, and the corresponding English date is Monday, April 17 A. D- 
892.(P) And as we shall presently notice all the reigns of the thirteen 
preceding kings beginning with Kubja Vishnuvardhana can be easily 
adjusted within this date; and the chronology proposed below is, not in 
the least incompatible with this date of the accession of Chalukya 
Bhlma I. 

The second date is that of the coronation of Ammaraja II. that 
is given in the following passage which occurs in the Padamkaluru and 
other charters of the king: S imkhyabdP s akasmtyP MargaiirshamasP^ 
srnin krishnapaksa trayodaki dine BhrguvarH Maitra nulcshatra Dhannshi 
r avau Ghntalagn 8; i.e. S' aka Sam vat 867 (expired), the month Margasirsha, 
the thirteenth day in the dark fortnight, Bhfguv&ra or Friday, when 
the moon was in the AnUradha naksatra , when the Sun was in Dhanus, 
and during the rising sign of Kumbha. The corresponding English 
date for these details is Friday, 5th December, A D. 945-fa) 

■ The dates of coronation of Vimaladitya, K&jarftja, Vijayaditya 
VIII. and S'aktivarman II. are not important from the point of view of 
the scheme of the Eastern Chalukya Chronology now adopted Further, 
these dates, like that of the coronation of Ammaraja II, are not at all 
incompatible with the adjustment of reigns shown below, but what is 
remarkable, is that they fall in line exactly with the assumptions 
adopted by me, in this revision of the Eastern Chalukya Chronology. 
They are: — (1). The Rapastipundi grant of Vimaladitya gives the date 
of the king’s coronation in the following passage: Anal =* anula ram~ 
dhra-gutP Sakavarshe VrshabhuinTis P silapaksh P ; yash-shthyam GUru m 
puahye Simhelagiie prasiddham abhishiktah ; S'aka Sam vat 933, in the 
month Vrishabha, on Thursday the 6th tiihi of the bright fortnight, 
when the moon was in Pushya nakshatra , and in the rising sign Sirilha. 
According to Prof. Kielhorn, these details with a slight variation in the 
tithi as panchami*(5 th), correspond to Thursday, 10th May, A.D. tOlL^C 
(2). Rajaraja’s coronation according to his Korumilli plates took 

(p) A R,E , 1918, App. E. p. 126. 

(q) I A. XIX. p. 102 f. 

(r) B. /., VI. p. 348 ff. 
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place in S'.S. 944, whentheSun wasinSimha, i.e., thesolar month Bhadra- 
pada, on the second tit hi in the dark fortnight, Guruvara or Thursday, 
when the moon was in the Uttara-Bhadra nakshatra , and during the 
rising of the sign Tula; and the corresponding English date which 
Dr. Fleet hail calculated was Thursday, the 16th August, A* D. I022.(s) 
(3). The date of Vijayaditva VTlFs coronation is mentioned in the 
king’s Pamulavaka grant, in the following passage: Sake samaugh'e 

drgishu-mdhimitr Karkige Karkakamiau suddha-pahchamy-Aditisuta 

dint? Suryttbhe ..Kanyalagne : S'aka Sariivat 953, (if the word drk be 
taken to represent 3 instead of 2), in the solar month Karkataka, when the 
Sun was in the sign Karkataka on the 5th tithi in the bright fortnight, 
on Aditisutadina or Sunday, wlien the nakshatra was Hasta, and during 
the rising of the sign Knnya ; and the corresponding English date is 
Sunday, June 27, A. D. 1031. ( fc ) (4). The Telugu Academy plates of 
S'aktivarman TL record the date of, the coronation of the king and the 
details are as follows: Gunava.su nidhi samkhyam yati hTikabdavarge 
divasakrti Tvlasthe ...Anuradha iuklapaksha dvillyayuji Suraguruvare 
Kumbhalagu? « bliiskihtah” ; S'.S, 983 in the Solar month Tula, when 
the Sun was in the sign Tula, on Suraguruvara or Thursday, the second 
tithi of the bright fortnight, when the nakshatra was Anftradha, during 
the rising of the sign Kumbha : and the corrossponding English date 
according to my calculation is Thursday, 18fch October, A. D. 1061. (u) 

V 

With the leading dates down to the accession of Chalukya 
Bhima T. correctly determined, and with the dates which have been 
shown above to be the days of the coronation of Vijayaditya- Amina- 
raja II. , Vimaladitya and Vishimvardhana-Rajaraja and the rest, we 
shall now adjust the beginning and the end of each successive reign. 
Blit here we are confronted in the task with twosooming discrepancies in 
the statement of the regnal years of some of the intervening rulers. 
Anterior to the reign of Ohalukya Bhima I the only difficulty, apart 
from the fact that some of the periods are stated only in even years 
without fractions, is in respect of the reign of Narendramrgaraja- 
Vijay&ditya It. And likewise, anterior to the reign of Amniaraja II, 


<$) /. 4. XIX, p. 129 f, 

(t) J. A. H . R. &. V. pp 38 ff. The date had been wrongly equated in the first 

instance to Thursday, 9th July, A.D, 1030 by me, on the assumption that Aditi* 
sut ad inn meant Thursday ; but later, 1 felt a doubt and requested the Epfgraphist 
Mr. C. R. Krishnamacharlu, who kindly verified the details and correctly equated 
them to the date given above. 

( u) J, A. II. H. V. pp. 38 ff ; (40). 
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there seems to be some ditfbulty in respect of the short reigns of 
Beta Vijayaditya, T&dapa, Vikranuditya IT., Bhima ill. and lastly 
Yuddhamalla II. 

The records of the family are not unanimous as to the length 
of the reign of Vijayaditya II. Whilst all the earlier charters from the 
time of Gupaga Vijayaditya 1 1 1, to Ammaraja I., record a reign of forty 
years, the later records give a period of forty-eight years; and a soli- 
tary grant of Ammaraja I, gives a. reign of forty -four years. These 
discrepancies are indeed curious; and doubtless are the result of mistakes 
made by the careless and confused writers. They are not, however, 
inexplicable. It would be easy enough to make a mistake between 
forty and forty-four years; thus owing to the recurrance of the letter 
scha , the stupid scribe might very unwittingly write on the plate. 
“ Vijayadityai-chatus-ch'Uvaritiis'itam," (forty-four) for “ Vijayadityas- 
chatvTiririiiatam (forty). In the same manner, the scribe might well 
make a mistake in copying the expression by inserting ' ash}V between 
the words, as . “ Vij ayudi t y i-Narendrainrgirajas-ch * ushta-clinLvarim - 
8(itam”} v ) or “ Vtjayadityus-s-asht(i’chatvariin6<Uam'\lw) But the 
Masulipatam grant of Ammaraja L, which stands alone by itself, 
instead of using a formal expression like others, states in verso that 
Vijayaditya-Narendramrgaraja reigned for forty years increased by 
four, as “sa chatvarimhit-s iman-chatiiruttura sxmkhyalamX x) This 
cannot obviously be a literal mistake of a careless scribe Neverthe- 
less, the statement cannot be accepted as the correct one. The only 
possible explanation for this error is that, in addition to actually 
reigning forty years, Vijayaditya IT. hid previously ruled as the heir- 
apparent for four years during the closing years of his father. And 
the mistake in the later charters from the time of Ciinlukya Bhima 11* 
arose apparently out of the scribe’s ignorance and erroneous adding of 
the four years’ heir-apparentship or Yauvarajajya to the forty-four 
years of his reign. I am, therelore, strongly inclined to think that in 
spite of these discrepancies, which crept into the records from the time 
of Ammaraja I., the statements of the earlier charters up to the time of 
the Masulipatam plates of Ammaraja 1. referred to above, are correct, 
and that the length of the reign of Vijayaditya IL is but forty years. 
If we look to such details and assumptions as have been considered in 
the arrangement of reigns, forty years is the only period that fits in at 
all, most naturally in this Chronology. A reign of forty-eight years 


(v) l A. VII. p. 15 lines 11-12. 

(w) E. L V. p. 134, 11. 11-12. 

(x) 8. I. 1 1 ♦ No. 36 p. 36 lines 14-15 
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cannot be allowed without making such reductions in the reigns of the 
successors of Vishpuvardhana II., as practically to shorten some of 
them by at least a full year. Thus a period of forty-four or forty- 
eight years seems to be an impossible length, following in a new gene- 
ration of Vijay&ditya II. after the reigns of thirty -seven, eighteen and 
thirty-six years, in three successive generations. And even by the 
rough and ready method of making the last year of one reign and the 
first year of the next following coincide (which we have adopted,) it is 
difficult to admit forty -four or forty-eight years as the duration of the 
reign of Narendramrgaraja-Vijayaditya II. without reducing the periods 
of some of the earlier reigns. On the contrary this manner of count- 
ing the regnal years makes it easy as has been shown above, to admit 
tbirty-three years to Jayasimha I. ; and this does not also entail what- 
soever, any strain upon the facts mentioned in the records. More than 
that, this conclusion is supported by other charters. The first king of 
the family to give a complete list of the kings that preceded him, 
beginning with Kubja Vishpuvardhana, in a chronological order with 
the duration of their reigns and an account of their exploits in the 
form of a statement in the formal preamble, which was merely copied 
by the writers of the later charters, was Gupagamka Vijayaditya III/ a) 
He was a grandson of NarSndramrgaraja-Vijayaditya II., and he 
ascended the throne within eighteen months after the latter’s death. 
And this illustrious prince, who commanded the preamble of his formal 
charters to be recast with a high historic sense and noble pride, by the 
inclusion of all the available traditional history of his ancestors, gives 
only a period of forty years to Narondramrgaraja Vijayaditya II. Thus 
it is evident, that forty years is the correct and real length of the reign 
of Vijayaditya II. 

The second apparent difficulty is in respect of the short reigns, 
commencing from that of Kanthika Bota-Vijayaditya or Vijayaditya V. 
to Yuddhamalia II. Some records of the dynasty assign in the succed- 
ing generations after Ammaraja 1., a reign of fortnight to Beta Vija- 
yaditya, one month to Tadapa, one year or eleven months to Vikramadi- 
tya II., eight months to Bhima III. and seven years to Yuddhamalia II. 
As regards the first two reigns, of Vijayaditya V. and Tadapa, there is no 
discrepancy at all, as all the records are unanimous in their statements. 
In respect of the reign of Vikramaditya IL, the Kaluchumbajrxu grant 
of Amma II. alone states that ho reigned for nine months, (b) while 


(a) Dr. Fleet was not aware of this fact. See the Satal iru grant of Vij lyaJity.i Ilf. 

(J A.H E.S , V. pp. 100-18/, 

(b) JS?. I Vil. p. 177 ff text lines 30 31. 
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the Paganavaram, ( c > and the Masulipatam plates of Chalukya Bhima 

II. fd) and all the later charters, allot a period of eleven months, and the 
Kolavennu grant of Chalukya Bhima II. ( e ) and one or two other 
records of Ammaraja II. assign a full year, (f) Dr. Fleet correctly 
took the statement of the majority,-— eleven months,— for these slight 
discrepancies are trivial, and only show the existence of some difficulty 
or confusion in correctly estimating the length of this king’s reign, 
probably on account of the wars of succession betwen the several clai- 
mants at the time. The next disputed reign is that of Bhima III. the 
younger son of Ammaraja I., of eight months, mentioned in a solitary 
grant of Chajukya Bhima II (s) In all the other charters of the family 
this reign is altogether omitted ; and the statement of eleven months* 
reign of Vikranvaditya II. is followed by another, which omitted 
entirely the reigns of BhimaUT. and Yuddhamalla II. in some records (h) 
These records state that after the death of Vikramaditya II., “all 
the rival kinsmen who were intent upon causing distress to the people 
and v ho were desirous of the kingdom, viz Yuddhamalla II., R&ja- 
martanda, Kanthika-Beta Vijayaditya and others fought for supremacy, 
oppressing the subjects like Rafcshasas at the setting of the sun. 
Thus in mere war five years passed away. Then arose Raja Bhima, 
i.e., Chalukya Bhima II. who slew Rajamartand i and made Yuddha- 
malla II. and Kantbika-Beta flee to a foreign country. (0 But 
some of the later records of Ammaraja II. omit the above statement 
and say that “Vikramalitya It. protected the kingdom for eleven 
months'; and that after him Yuddhamalla II. ruled the earth for seven 
years, ” It is thus apparent from these statements which seem like dis- 
crepancies that, Bhima III did not hold the sovereignty exclusively, 
but that his short and uneventful reign was completely eclipsed by that 
of his slayer and successor Yuddhamalla IT. And it is also obvious 
that Yuddhamalla II. successfully held the succession to the complete 
exclusion of all his opponents for full five years or even more. It is 
reasonable therefore, to assume that the reign of the boy king Bhima 

III. was actually overlapped by that of his rival Yuddhamalla IL and 
that the latter’s period of seven years was probably reckoned from 


(c) Ind. Ant. XIII. p 213 ff. text lines 27-23. 

(d) E. I. V. p. 134 ff. text line 17. 

(e) S, 1. 1, I. No. 37, text line 16. 

(f) I. A. XIII. p 243, text lines 17*; S. I. I., I. No. 38. 

(g) I. A . XIII 213. 

(h) E. 1. IX. p. 45 ff. Ibid. X VIII, p. 224 ff , lines 20-24, 

(0 To convert the S.ik.i years into the ye.trs A D. the quantity to be ad Jed is 77 if 
they are current and 78 if they are expired years. 
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the time of the death of his father Tad^pa in the month of Pausha, 
S'.S. 849 expired, corresponding to December, A.D. 927. 

VI 

We accordingly obtain the remits stated below. Partly to 
show the manner in which the details have been arranged, and partly 
to explain where there is apparently not always a uniform difference 
between the years in the Christian era and the Saka years, I have 
inserted English months with the years A. D. These months are not 
merely hypothetical but are closely the real dates for the successive 
kings of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. This arrangement, however, 
it may be noted, involves the assumptions stated already. But for the 
sake of clearness 1 shall repeat them here. The Eastern Chalukya kings 
adopted the amanta Chaitra iukla 1; i. e., the first day in the bright 
fortnight of the nmaata Chaitra, which is the New Year’s Day 
for Andhradesa, as the first day of eacli regnal year, and the whole 
of the 1 uni-solar year in which the accession or at any rate the coro- 
nation of any particular king took place, was actually counted as the 
first year of his reign, even though it coincided with last year of the 
preceding reign, and that his second year was so reckoned as to com- 
mence with the Chaitra iukla 1 , coming next after his coronation or 
accession. Consequently, from time to time, one and the same luni-solar 
$aka year was counted twice over, as the last regnal year of one king 
and the first regnal year of his successor, especially when a change in 
the rulers tdok place about the middle of the lunt-solar Saka year. 
And, there were also exceptions in the case of short reigns which were 
merely recorded as such. But then, it was the usual custom and prac- 
tice of the Eastern Chalukya kings of Vfcngi to be associated in the 
administration of the kingdom with their heir-appnrents, who towards 
the close of the reign of the king as.su ned the role of the Maharaja , and 
then formally succeeded to the sovereignty on the death of the king. 
Thus it invariably occurol that, the first regnal year of a king coincided 
or rather synchronised with that of the last regnal of the preceding 
king, and they were accordingly reckoned. 

Before this paper is concluded it is necessary to offer an expla- 
nation about the periods of the kings, from Daiiarn iva to Kulottunga 
Ch5la D2va L All the records of the family from the time of S'aktivar- 
man L. are unanimous about two facts, relating to the periods of D&n&- 
rnava and after. They are firstly, that Danarnava reigned for three 
years and secondly, that thereafter the kingdom of Vengi was without 
a ruler (an&yaka ) for a period of twenty seven years, and then, Sakti- 
varrnan I. seized the kingdom and crowned himself king. This period 
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of (army aka) or without a king or interregnum as described by Dr. Fleet 
which had been for a long time supposed to be a period of anarchy in 
Andhra country, is now found to be not really interregnum but actually 
the period of Bsdapa’s reign. This fact has been satisfactorily establi- 
shed by the discovery of the Arambaka plates of Adhiraja Badapa, son 
of Yu dh am alia I T. and of the Sripnndi plates of Badapa*^ younger brother 
Talar a ja, II. O’) Saktivnrman I. who succeeded Badapa on the throne 
by crushing his power, ignored in contempt the reign of his bitter 
enemy who had for a quarter of a century kept him away from his 
rightful throne, and called it the period of army aka or without king. 
This description of the period of Badapa was afterwards adopted by the 
writers of the royal charters from the reign of Vimala litya. k) 

There appears to be a seeming discrepancy with regard to the 
period of Vimaladitya. The later records of the time of Rajaraja and 
the succeeding reigns, assign a reign of seven years to him, while the 
record of Vimaladitya’s reign states that he was anointed to the crown 
on 11th May A. D. 1011, H) and thus apparently reigned for eleven years 
or more. This seeming discrepancy may be easily reconciled by assu- 
ming that though Vimaladitya was crowned immediately on the death 
of his elder brother, he did not commence in reality to enjoy the sove- 
reignty for a long time afterwards, and that he was kept out of the 
realm for four or five years by some unknown usurper. 

It should be noted that Rajendra Choda succeeded his father 
Rajaraja or Rajaraja-Narendra in October 1061 A. I), as the de jure 
sovereign of Vefigi, for he was already anointed as the heir-apparent 
( yuvaraja ) to the throne; but the usurpation of the throne by his uncle 
Vijayaditya VIII., just at that juncture, during his absence from the 
capital and the subsequent events, compelled him ( Rajendra Choda) 
to leave the usurper in peaceful enjoyment of the kingdom of VSngi till 
the latter’s death in June or July of 1076 A. D. 

It may seem rather strange to show that Rajendra Choda after- 
wards Kulottunga Chohi Deva l. assumed the sovereignty of VengT 
soon after tin death of his father- But the To’.ci plates of Rajaraja 
Chcdaganga (m) and the Chellur grant of Vira Choda (n) plainly indi- 
cate that Rajaraja I. was succeeded on his <4path by his son Yuvaraja 


( j) E. I, XIX pp 137 ff. and 143 Iff. 

(k) For further remarks see E l. XIX p. 140, 

(l) E. /„ VI. p. 348 f. 

(m) E. I. VI, pp, 334-347. 

(n) I. A, XIX. p, 423 f. 
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Raj§ndra Ch8d* but that the latter desirous of the Chola kingdom 
bestowed the rulership of Vengi upon his uncle Vijayaditya VIII. and 
then departed for the south. Kulottunga Choja D3va assumed the 
sovereignty of VSngi for a second time after the death of his uncle; 
and that event would appear to have taken place some time about the 
middle of A- D 1076, for according to a copper plate grant recently 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Ellore (°) and now preserved in the 
Madras Museum, RajarEja II., the first royal vicegerent after the assum- 
ption of the sovereignty of Vengi by the emperor Kulottunga Ch5la 
DEva I , was annointed to the kingdom of Vehgi in the Tula lagna ( i. e. 
during the rising of sign Tula ) on Wednesday, the 10th day in the dark 
fortnight of Kulira ( Karkataka ) month, S'aka Samvat 998 expired, the 
corresponding English date being 27th July, A. D, 1076. (P) 


(o) C. P, No. 3 of 1921-22. 

tp) A , J? # E t 1921, para 6, pp. 97-98, 


THE RAJA GURU OF THE FOUNDERS OF VIJAYANAGARA 
AND THE PONTIFFS OF S'RINGERT MATH A. 

Dr. B. A. Saletore 


I 

The wide celebrity which Vidyaragya S'rTpada attained in. 
intellectual as well as in spiritual spheres is, among other things, res- 
ponsible for the association of his name with the foundation of Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. Scholars have been to some extent led on the side- 
track of the controversy of the identity of Vidyarariya with Madhava- 
oarya. 1 We are not concerned here with this question at all. -But we may 
give a few more details concerning the raja- gurus of the founders of 
Vijayanagara and the Sringeri gurus, in addition to those we have al- 
ready mentioned elsewhere. We have conclusively shown, on the basis 
of epigraphical and literary evidence, that Kasivilasa Kriyasakti 
Acarya was the raja-guru of the rulers of what is known as the First 
Dynasty of Vijayanagara. 2 


II 

A rapid survey of the epigraphs ranging from the middle of 
the eleventh century A.D. till the end of the thirteenth century A. D. 

1 Read the Indian Historical Quarterly, VlH, pp. 611, seq; ibid, IX. pp, 801-810; 

Journal of Indian History XII, P. II, pp. 241. seq. Mr. Rama Rao's arguments 
especially those relating to the r. latiots of Vidyaranaya with Harihara I (vide 
LH.Q. IX. p. 805 seq.) collapse when he identities the Harihara Raya 'mentioned in 
two later stone records dated respectively A.D. 1538 and A. D. 1.559 ( Epigraphia 
Carnatica , XI. Cd. 54, Cl. 54, pp. 12,103) with Harihara I. Such an identification is 
historically wrong. As regards the opinion that Madhava and Vidyaranaya were 
two different persons, it was expressed long ago hy Messrs. Srinivasa Rao and 
Krishha8wami Ay/ar in their edition of Panchadasi of Vidyfiranya, Intr. p. XL 
B. A. S.) 

2 Read Saletore, Social a nd Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, I. pp. 14, 17 
26, 95, 108-9, 110 (n), 257-8, 26lr3; II, pp. 130, 235 The following may also lie read 
in this connection : Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 1913, p 119. 
seq; ibid for 1924-5, pp. 8S-9; No. 1 of Appendix tm-8: 4r>7 of 1888-1/; Mysore 
ArchL Rep. for 1911, p. 47; ibid for 1918, p. 5L where Kriyasakti Acarya is identi- 
fied with Candrabhushana Odeyar. Kasivilasa Kriyasakti Acarya was, we may 
also note here, the spiritual guide of Madhava. who was the great minister of Mara- 
pa, one of the five famous brothers. This is related in A.D. 1347 and again in A.D* 
1368. E.C Vlll. Sb. 375, pp. 65-6: Mys, ArchL Rep . for 1929, p. 168, seq.; E.C. VII. 
Sk, 281, p. 146 In the light of these documents my statement ( vide S. R Life., I. 
p. 110 n. (2) that Kasivilasa Kriyasakti Acarya belonged to the Sr?kan(hagama is to 
be rectified. B.A.5. 

* F 5-a 
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reveals the fact that the spiritual teachers of some of the most promi- 
nent reigning families in the Karnataka belonged to the famous K&15- 
mukha sect, and that they were selected either from Balhgame or from 
Kuppatttr, or from other centres of the Karnataka. The history of the 
raja-gurus is essential in our solution of the problem concerning the 
spiritual guides of the founders of Vijayanagara. 

The Western Calukya records, for example, contain references 
to the raja-gurus who belonged to the Kalamukha order. A stone ins- 
cription dated A. D. 1039 relates that Paoatavaliya Kalamukha Ganda 
(along with other titles, some of which are effaced) Kriyasakti Papdita 
Deva was 'the r7ija-guru of the Western Calukya (Jaya)singa Deva.* 
The fact that Jayasinga Deva after “washing the feet” of Kriyasakti 
Papdita Deva made some specified grants to the god Siddhesvara of 
Benakanakola, conclusively shows that Kriyasakti Deva was the raja- 
guru of that Western Calukya ruler. In A.D. 1070 the Akktyi-mmaya 
Cakravarti, Acarya of the seventy- ‘seven temples Sarvesvarasakti Deva 
is called raja-guru, evidently of the Western Calukya monarch. Some- 
svara Deva. 4 We may observe here that the titles given to Sarvesvara- 
sakti Deva in the above record were not identical with those borne by 
the raja-guru of king Jayasinga Deva. Moreover the fact that the 
epigraph opens with a lengthy eulogy of the beauties of KupoatUr, and 
the assertion that Sarvesvarasakti Deva is said to have been its priest, 
prove that the raja-guru of the Western Calukya king in A. D. 1070 
hailed from KuppatUr. 

But half a century later the honour of supplying the raja-guru 
passed to the celebrated city of Bahigame. Here in A D. 1129 the West- 
ern Calukya monarch Somesvara Deva BhQlokamalla himself con- 
firmed a grant made to the famous teacher Vamasakti Papdita by the 
Kadamba viceroy Taila, after 4< washing his (the priest’s) feet” and 
“with pouring of water”/’ 

Vamasakti Pandita Deva was one of the greatest of the Kal5~ 
mukha gurus . His praise is sung in a record of A.D. 1193 when he was 
still called raja-guru . It may not be out of place to describe the 
greatness of this most remarkable of rUja-gurus who belonged to the 
Mfmira-kftneya-santati of the Parvatavali line, and who was the disciple 
of Gautama Pandita Deva. The record in question praises him thus: — 
He was possessed of all the ascetic virtues (named); he was surrounded 
with disciples devoted to the astanga-yoga which he expounded to them; 
his lotus feet were covered with clusters of bees the large sapphires 

3 E.C. VII. Sk. 153, pp, 109, 260. 

4 E.C. Vm. Sb. 276, p. 47. 

5 bid, Vlfl, Sk. 100, p. 70. 
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set in the crowns of friendly kings bowing before him ; a portable tree 
of plenty for giving joy to poets, declaimers, orators, conversationalists 
and other manner of learned men; able in giving decisions on the 
meaning of the vedanta, siddhanta, agama, the six systems of logic, all 
branches of grammar, pure dharma-slstras, and all other sciences;... 
devoted to gifts of food, gold, virgins, cows, lands, and the gifts of free- 
dom from fear, of medicine, and all other benefactions; ...beloved by 
bis dependants;. ..master of all kinds of spells-was Vamasakti Deva." 

He seems to have had uncommon influence over the Kalacuriya 
kings as well. It may at first sight seem strange that the raja-guru of 
the Calukyas should also have been the raja- guru of the Kajacuriyas. 
But the reasons are not far to seek. The Kalacuriya king Bijjapa Deva 
was a vassal of the Western Calukya monarch Trailokyamalla Deva* 
This is proved by a record dated A. D. 1156 which relates that when 
Trailokyamalla Deva was ruling a victorious kingdom, the Mahamm- 
< laleivara Bijjana Devarasa was ruling all the countries (under him). 
A grant to the raja-guru Vamasakti Pandita Deva of the Muvara- 
Icbneya-santati of the ParvatSvaJi was made evidently by the great 
minister Mayi Devarasa, of lands and money (specified in detail).’ 

That Bijjala (or Bijjapa himself, on his assuming independent 
status as Bhujabala Cakravarti Tribhuvanamalla Bijjala Deva, in A.D. 
1162 showed the same Kalimukha guru the highest veneration is proved 
by another inscription of that date which, among other things, narrates 
that the great ministers led by Ravi Deva, on Bijjala Deva encamping 
at Ba|ligame, “having I come there to subdue a southern kingdom”, 
dwelt on the greatness of Balligame and on that of its chief priest, the 
head of the Kodiya mafha, Vamasakti Deva. When the great minister 
entreated the Emperor to “perform in that matha some work of 
merit”, he “taking it to mind”, “washing the feet of Gautamacarya’s 
disciple Vamssakti Papdita Deva”, granted very many places (named in 
detail “with enjoyment for three generations”." 

Vamasakti Pandita Deva continued to be the raja-guru of king 
Bijjala Deva’s (eldest) son Raya Murari Soyi Deva. This is proved by 
a record dated A. D. 1168 which informs us that Raya Murari Soyi 
Deva’s great minister and general Byalike Kesiinayya, while inspecting 
his own country, happened to come to the beautiful Balligame where 
“approaching the acarya of the temple- Vamasakti Deva, the rS;ci-p«ru- 
deva, he noted for a long time his (Vamasakti Deva’s) pre-eminence in 
all learning”.* 

6 E.C. VII, Sk. 105, p. 77. 

7 Ibid, Sk. 105. Pff. 77-8. 

8 Ibid, Sk. 104, pp. 75-76. 

9 Jbid , VII, Sk. 92, pp. 59-60. 
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This inscription again gives us a few more details concerning 
the versatility of that great teacher, thus: — “In grammar Pacini 
pandita; in polity and discernment S'ribhasapacarya; in drama and the 
science of music, Bh&rata-muni; in poetry, Subandhu himself; in 
siddhanta, Lakulisvara: in Siva devotion, Skanda...” 10 

Vamasakti Pandita Deva was also the raja-guru of Raya Murari 
Soyi Deva’s younger brother Nissanka Malla or Sankama Deva. We 
infer this from an epigraph dated A D. 1179 in which it is said that 
that ruler together with all his ministers (named), came and camped in 
Bajligame. And once again by the “natural virtues (of) thatrTT/u- 
guru'\ Vamasakti Pandita Deva, king Sankama Deva, “washing the 
feet of the temple acarya, the raja-gnru ”, made a grant of a village 
(specified) in the Jiddulige kampapa. 11 

The Western Calukyas and the Kajacuriyas had, with very few 
exceptions, honoured Balligarne by their presence because their raja- 
guru had belonged to that centre. Blit the Yadava or Senna rulers 
reverted to KuppatOr from where they selected their spiritual gurus . 
KuppatQr was in the beautiful Nagarakanda. Here too was the temple 
of *Kotinatha. also called Kotesvara, where lived the well known 
Chakravarti of the Ekidf-samuya, priest of the seventy -seven temples # 
Rudrasakti Deva, Simhana Raya, as is related in A.D 1231, having heard 
about the greatness of Ananta Kotinatha, directed his general Vasuki 
Nay aka to give to the temple a “large village M (specified). 12 in 
about A.D. 1245 the same priest of Kotisvara Rudrasakti is called 
raj a- guru j 

Turning to the Hoysalas we find that in A. D. 1191 Kriyasakti 
Deva is called the raja-guru in an epigraph describing the charitable 
endowments of general Vaijarasa, when the Hoyasala ruler Narasimha 
Deva was camping in Asandi-n&d. It cannot be made out to which 
lineage the raja-guru belonged. 15 

10 E.C.Vil Sk. 92, pp. 59-60. 

11 Ibid, 8k. 96, pp. 62--3. In about A.D. 1 181 the raja-g >ru Vamasakti Deva and his 
disciple Jflannsakti l>va are mentioned E.C . VII. Sk 101, p, 71. 

12 Ibid, Vllf , Sb. 275, p. 46. It may be noted here that Rudrasakti’s spiritual younger 
brother Sarvesvarayakti Deva mav have belonged to the same spiritual lineage to 
which Sarvesvara Deva, mentioned in A D. 1070 of the times of the Western Calu- 
kya ruler Somesvara Deva, belonged, for both are styled Ekoti-Samaya-cakra- 
varti . priest of the seventy -seven temples. There is a Rudrasakti Pandita, disciple 
of Kriyasakti Pandita, promoter of the Kalamukhya samaya, of the Saktiparidhi of 
Parvatavali and A...ka*santati, mentioned in A. D. 1117 in the times of the West' 
ern Ctdukya ruler Tribhuvanamalla Deva. E.C . Vll. Sk. 316, p. 154. 

I3^a E.C. VIII. Sb. 272, p. 45. His preceptor was Sarbbesvara Deva who is mentioned 
in a record dated A.D. 1241, Ibid , 8 b. 272, p. 45. 

13 E.C, VI, Kd, 157, p, 31, 
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But the renowned Vamasakti Pandita Deva continued to exer- 
cise great influence over the generals of the Hoysalas even in A, D 
1193. For in that year the great general of the Hoysala king Vlra. 
Ballaja, Ejreyanga, “washing the feet of the raja-guru Vamasakti 
Deva”, granted a village (named with details) in Balligaine, for the 
worship of the god Kedaresvara. 14 It must be confessed that the epi- 
graph does not expressly state that Vamasakti Deva was the raja-guru 
of the Hoysala monarch. 

Soon afterwards, however, we come across another name. It 
is that of the raja-guru Kriyasakti Acarya of the Agastyesvara matha 
of S'riparvata. This was in about A. D. 1200. 15 We do not know whe- 
ther he is to be identified with the raja-guru Kriyasakti Deva to whom 
in A.D. 1206 Maralu Markandeya Deva, ruler of Asandi-nad. made some 
specified grant. 16 

For it appears that Asandi-nad, was also a district which sup- 
plied raja-gurus to the Karnataka rulers. Here in Asandi-nad too there 
were five mathas, the priests of which had the general designation of 
Kampapacaryas. 11 We infer that the Hoysala kings had their raja- 
gurus from Asandi-nad from a record dated A.D. 1214 which speaks of 
one of the officers of the Hoysala king Narasimha Deva, by name 
MOdugere Rama Gauda, making specified grants to the raja-guru Kri- 
yasakti Deva and the Ekoti ascetics of Asandi-nad. 1H 

In A. D. 1255, however, Rudrasakti Deva is mentioned as the 
raja-guru of Dorosamudra. ,M 

The viceroys and provincial officials of the Karnataka monarchs 
imitated their royal masters in receiving spiritual guidance from the 
priests of the famous places which we have mentioned above. A few 
examples will suffice. The MahamandlUvara Kundamarasa in A.D. 1019 
made some specified grants, after washing the feet of his guru MQliga 
S'ivasakti Papdita of the Mulasthana Nandikesvara temple of Ba!}i- 
game. M Govinda, the younger brother of Krspa Raja, after revering 
the feet of the Ornament of the Muvara-kmeya-santati of the Parvata- 
vali Somesvara Pandita Deva, made some specified endowments. 31 In 
the same city of Kedaresvara (».e., B&Hig&me) was Vadi Vidyabharapa 
Pandita Deva, the g uru of Jagadevarasa and Bammarasa. These two 


14 

E.C.V II. Sk. 105, pp. 

77-8. 

15 

Ibid, XII. Ch. 35, pp. 

81-3. 

16 
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made some endowments to him in A. D, 1149.* 2 Mahadeva Dapijayaka 
in about A. D. 1164 “washing the feet of Vamasakti Pandita Deva ” 
of the Kidoya matha, and of the Muvara-kSneya santati, made a grant 
given in detail.™ In about A.D. 1178 Canda of the village of S'ivapura 
Bharangi “washing the feet of Kalyapasakti Pandita Deva”, disciple 
of Kriyasakti Pandita Deva of the god Grarnesvara of Gikka KereyUru, 
made specified grants for the god Mallikarjuna of Bharangi.* 4 

From the above it is clear that the Karnataka kings as well 
as their viceroys from the middle of the eleventh century A. D. till the 
end of the thirteenth century A.D , had set one great precedent, viz , 
that of selecting their raja-gurus from one of the four well known 
places— Baljigame,' KuppatHr, Asandi and S'riparvata. Of these the 
first two were more famous than the other ones, Balligame being one 
of the most celebrated spots in the Karn&tika. The Vijayanagara 
m on archs, promoters of the purvada maryade as they certainly were, 
— a fact which we have amply proved elsewhere — , must undoubtedly 
have been influenced by the precedent which their predecessors had set 
concerning the selection of raja-gurus from one of the centres men- 
tioned above. 

This precedent was not the only factor that determined their choice 
of their raja-gurus. There is also another consideration to be noticed 
in this connection. The Kalamukha leaders of the various sects, espe- 
cially those of Bajligame, had one feature in common with the founders 
of Vijayanagara. Their patron deity was the same as that of the 
latter. But it belonged to Kodiya matha and not to Pampa-ksetra. 
This was VirDp&ksa. In A. D. 1215 Vamasakti Deva, of the Kodiya 
matha, “praising Virilpaksa, dwelling in the Koti matha”, “did great 
penance like Upamanyu of old”.™ 

But here we are confronted with some difficulties. Kriyasakti 
Acarya was the name of the guru of the founders of Vijayanagara. It 
was a name which was borne by more than one head of the mathas in 
the Karnataka. Thus we find that the Kalamukhi Brahinacaristhana 
of Balligame, as it is called in A. D. 1036, 3,0 had five mathas, four of 
which are thus enumerated in A. D. 1098: — the senior ( hiriya ) matha of 
Bherupdesvara, the acarya of which was called Gaula Pandita Deva; 
the Paflca Linga matha, over which there was the acarya Srikantha 
Pandita Deva ; the Tripurantaka matha with Caturanana Pandita as its 
acarya; and the Mulasthana matha which was presided over by the 

22 tf.C. Sk. 103, p. 73. 

23 Ibid , Sk. 108, pp. 80-t, 

24 „ VII. Sb. 325, p. 56. 

25 „ VII, Sk. 95, pp. 61-2. 

26 „ Sk. 126, p.98. 
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acarya Maliga Honneya Jiya. 17 In A. D. 1113, however, the name 
Kriyasakti was borne by the heads of two mathas in tin same city of 
Balligame: — the acarya of the hiriya (senior) Bherundesvara matha 
was called S'antasiva Pandita; the head of the Panca Linga matha was 
known as Kriyasakti Deva; the acarya of Tripurantaka matha was 
styled Kriyasakti Pandita.’ 8 

The similarity in the names borne by more than one priest of 
Balligame and the absence of any reference to the identity of spiritual 
lineage of the Kriyasaktis we have mentioned above and of the Kriya- 
sakti gurus of the early rulers of Vijayanagara, in the numerous epi- 
graphs concerning the latter, make it impossible, at the present stage 
of our investigations, to determine exactly the relationship between the 
earliest raja-guru of the founders and others who bore similar names 
in the times preceding those of the sons of Sangnmu. 

Ill 

Nevertheless we have related already, ample evidence to prove 
that Kriyasakti Pandita was the name of the raja-guru of the founders 
of Vijayanagara, and even of liarihara Raya if and Deva Raya I.” 
At the same time we have undisputable proof to show that the sons of 
Sangama were gradually coming under the influence of the ^ringeri 
gurus. This was in the very first year of the foundation of the Vijaya- 
nagara kingdom A- D. 1346. In that yoar the five brothers led by 
liarihara Odeya made a piligrimage to the STingeri matha, in order 
to celebrate the festival of his victory, and made an excellent grant 
along with his other brothers. The reason why the founders wont to 
Sringeri to commemorate the victory (i e., the conquest of the earth 
from the eastern to the western ocean), is given in the praise bestowed 
on Vidyatirtha guru. It was to do obeisance to that guru “whose 
friendship gained is never lost”."* Evidently the founders had received 
some sort of tangible support from the S'ringeri svami which was more 
than mere spiritual guidance. We have to assume that it was some- 
thing which their own guru Kriyasakti Pandita, inspite of the high 

27 E.C. Sk. 106, p. 79 

28 Ibid, 99, p. 67. The name of the fifth matha is supplied in a record dated 
A.D. 11S9 which styles the priest of the hiriya matha of Bherundesvara, Mtiliga 
Madhukesvara Pandita; of the Panca! inga matha, Sarvesvara Pandit*; of the Tri- 
purantaka matha, Jilanasakti Pandita; and of the Kodiya matha, Vamasakti Pan- 
dita, E. C. VII. Sk, 123, p. 94. The Kodiya matha, therefore, was the fifth matha 
in Balligame which contained many other mathas, BrahmapurKand even a Buddhist 
vihara. The greatness of the Kodiya matha is described in detail in a record of 
A.D. 1162. Ibid , Sk. 102, p. 73. 

29 The only exception is an A. D. 1396 when Khandeya Raya Khalesvara Devayya is 
called the raja-guru. E.C. VII. HI. 71, p, 173. In A. D. 1403 Vitthappa Odeya is 
called a “flamingo at the lotus feet of Kriyasakti guru mun^vara”. Ibid, VL 
Kp 52, p. 87. 

30 E C. VI Sg. 1, p, 92. 
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veneration in which he may have been held, could not give to them, 
viz,, financial support just when they were in the greatest need of it. 
This accounts for two things— the stress laid on the friendship (of 
Vidyatlrtha) which once gained was never lost; and the association of 
the name of another most remarkable figure of S'ringeri history — 
Vidyarapya Srlpada— with the story of the shower of gold said to have 
been caused by him for about 33 ghatfkas , as is related in tradition. 31 

That Vidyatirtha-svami was alive in A.D. 1356 is proved by a 
stone record found in S'ringeri. This inscription reiterates the great 
confidence which the founders had in their friendship with the head of 
the S'ringeri matha, by praising him thus — that the lord of the ascetics 
(Vidyatirtha) surpasses the sun by his abiltity to remove both the inter- 
nal and external darkness of men both day and night. The MaKamanda - 
leivara. Lord of both the Oceans , Vira Bukka Odeya, on the occasion of 
this visit, made in the customary , manner a gift of money (specified) 
and of land (also specified), in A. D. 1356. The importance of this 
stone inscription lies also in the fact that it proves that Vidyatirtha- 
svami was alive in that year, thus disproving the traditional account 
of the S'ringeri matha itself which places his death in A.D. 1333! 82 

Epigraphs outside Sringeri also confirm the statement that the 
guru of the Sringeri matha, who was a contemporary of Bukka Odeya, 
was Vidyatirtha-svami. A stone epigraph found in the S'iva temple at 
Ulayibettu in the Mangalore taluka, South Kanara district, narrates 
that in the reign of the Mahamandalehvara Bukkappa Odeya, a gift of 
land (specified) was made by Papdarideva Odeya, the viceroy over the 
MangalUru-rajya, to Vidyatirtha £$npada for conducting the worship in 
the temple of OmanjUru in Tuluva. This inscription is dated S'aka 
1298, Raksasa, Asadha, S'u. 15 Thursday which works out correctly to 
Thursday the 14th June A.D. 1375/ 13 

Thus till June 14th A. D. 1375 Vidyatirtha-svami continued to 
be the guru of the S'ringeri matha. This explains why in a record 
dated A.D. 1377 Bukka Odeya is spoken of having become “very great’’ 
with the assistance of Vidyatirtha-niuni. 34 

31 Cf. Saletore , S P Life^ l. p.T42~~ 

32 Mys. Arch. Kept for 1916, p. 56 

33 475 of ms-9; E.d. Kept, for 192S-9, p. 54. 

34 E.C. IV. Yd. 46, p. 58. Relying the Rice'9 interpretation, I took the year to be 
A.D. 1376. {S,P. Life, 1. p. 101) But this needs correction, for the original runs 

thus:— atfMtara-navati-adhika-dvi-hatadhikaika-sahasra-sankhyesti 
Saka-varsesu ghte*u tad anantarasya Nala-samvalsarasya 
Phalguna-mase Krwa-paksc pratipati tithau Bhanuvare 
Uttara-Phalguni-naksatre . (E. C. IV. Yd. 46, p. 152). This corres- 

ponds to A. D. 1377, February the 24th Tuesday. (Swami Kannu, lnd, Epi. IV, 
p. 356.) 
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This d 0 roolish.es the contention of all those who lirive erro- 
neously maintained Vidyarapva S'ripada was instrumental in the foun- 
dation of the Empire of Vijayanagara. As to when exactly Vidyarapya 
S'ripada became the head of the S'ringeri math a, we have some interest- 
ing information also from Tuluva. A stone inscription found in the 
Ananta Padmanabha temple at Kudupu in the Mangalore ta'uka, 
relates that at the instance of the king Bukka Raya, his viceroy P};mla- 
rideva, who was placed over the MangnlUru-ra.iya, made a gift of the 
income of the paddy from the villages of Kudupu and Muluru in the 
Nandalikeya-nadu, to Vidyarapya Srlpada of S'ringeri, for feeding Brah- 
mans and for offerings to the temple of Sankara-deva. The record is 
dated S'aka 1297 Raksasa, Kartika, S'u- 1 Thursday which correctly 
corresponds to Thursday the 25tli October A.D. 1375 M 

There can be no mistake about the evidence supplied by the 
above record. It was issued by the same viceroy who on June 14th 
1375 had given certain endowments, not “to a Vidyatirtha S'ripata”, 
as the Madras Government Epigraphist would have it, 1 1,(1 but to the 
famous Vidyatlrtha-svami of S'ringeri. He now issues anothor grant on 
October 25th of the same year when Vidyarapya S'ripada had become 
the head of the S'ringeri rm tha. 

But so sure were the people of the material aid which the sons 
of Sangama had received from the predecessor of Vidyarapya S'ripada, 
that even after the latter’s accession to the pontificate of the matha, 
they connected the name of his illustrious predecessor Vidyatlrtha- 
svami with the rise of the sons of Sangama. This is proved by a cop- 
per plate dated A. D. 1377 found in the Krsparajapet taluka treasury » 
Mysore State. After giving the reason why Bukka Odeya was born — to 
free the land of the Mlecchas,— the grant relates that he “became the 
sole lord of the earth by the grace of Vidyatirtha nnini’V n 

Indeed, in a copper plate grant dated A.D. 1380 which gives us 
the details of former grants, the fact of the five brothers first in A. D. 
1346, and then of Bukka Odeya in A D. 1353 having gone to the senior 
S'ripada (Vidyatirtha) is given together with some more details which 
seem to confirm the evidence of the Kudupu stone inscription cited 
above. For in this copper-plate of A. D 1380, it is said that Bukka 
Raya wrote a letter to Vidyarapya Suplda, who was then in Varapasi 
(Benares), enclosing an order from the senior Srlpada (Vidyatirtha) 
requesting him to return to Virupaksa (?*.<?-, Hampe). Soon after Vjdya- 
rapya’s return to Virtlpaksa, he was taken to S'ringeri and the king 
directed Madarasa to grant specified lands in Kikundanad for the main- 
tenance of Vidyarapya S'ripada. Harihara Rayas son Cikka Raya, 

35 460 of 1928-9, Ep. Rept. for 1928-9, p. 54. 

36 475 of 1928 9 , Ep. Rept. ibid . 

37 Mysore Archl. Rept . for 1914, p 57, 
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viceroy over Araga, also granted to Vidyarapya S'rlpEda lands in the 
same nadu as well as in Hiriya Kodanadu. Then Harihara Raya II 
confirmed all the previous grants in A. D. 1380 to Vidyarapya SripEda 
(details given). 38 

Further, in A D. 1384 Harihara Raya II is described as having 
“acquired the empire of knowledge unattained by other kings/' “by 
the grace of Vidyaranya muni”/ 9 thus confirming the evidence of the 
above that it was in the reign of Harihara Raya II that Vidyarapya- 
svami figured conspicuously in Vijayanagara history. 

Vidyaranya S'rlpada continued to be the head of the Sringeri 
matha till A.D. 1386 when he died. In the same year Harihara Raya II 
had given a copper-plate grant to Narayana Vajapeya-yati, Narahari 
Somay&ji, and Pandari Diksita, who were Promoters of the Commentary 
on the Four Vedas, in the presence of Vidyaranya S'npada/ 0 But in the 
same year A. I). 1386 Vidyarapya. f^rlpada died. It was on the death of 
that celebrated guru (on Saturday the 13th lunar day of the dark fort- 
night of JySsthai’in the cyclic year Ksaya = May the 26th Saturday) 
that Harihara Raya II granted specified lands in Kikunda-nadu which 
were christened Vidyarapyapura to the mahajanas of S^ringeri. This 
date agrees with the traditional one given in Sringeri concerning his 
death. The famous guru died in Hampe and his samadhi was construc- 
ted just behind the Virilpak^a temple. 

To sum up:— (l) The Karnataka monarchs from the middle 
of the eleventh century onwards had a set the precedent of selecting 
their raja-gurus from one or the other of the famous Kalamukha orders 
of the great centres of Karnataka — Balligatne, Kuppatar, Asandi, and 
^riparvata. 

(2) The Vijayanagara monarchs, who were but heirs to the rich 
Karnataka tradition and culture, merely continued this custom and 
selected their raja-guru from the same Kalamukha sect, although it is 
uncertain from which branch of the Kalamukha samaya their Kriya- 
sakti AcErya hailed. 

(3) While they continued to be under the spiritual guidance of 
Kriyasakti Pandita, political necessity compelled thorn to seek the aid 
of the Sringeri gurus from the very first year of their political career 
(A D. 1346). 

4. Vidyarapya S'ripada, his successor, came to S'ringeri in October 
1375, and was the head of the great matha till A. D. 1386 when he died. 

38 Mys. Arcl. Rept. for 1916, pp. 56-7. Here too the unreliability of the Sringeri raa^ha 
tradition which makes Bhoganatha younger brother of Vidyaranya, guru of Sringeri 
between A.D. 1 328-1 380 is to be noted. Epigraphical evidence rum counter to the 
Sringeri tradition. Mys , Rept, ibid pp. 57-8. 

39 Ibid. p. 58. 

40 Ibid, for 1908, para 54; ibid for 1914-5, p. 59; Swami Kannu, lad . Eph. IV p. 374. 



Campaigns of Sri Krishna«devaraya. 

K. IS WAR A DUTT, B.A. (Cocanada) 

Accession of Krishna-devaraya to the throne. 

Nuniz, the Portuguese chronicler described in his own unique 
and graphic way liow Krishnadevaraya succeeded to the throne of the 
Vijianagar Empire, after the death of his brother Viranarasimha. The 
narrative of Nuniz merits a complete quotation; as the story is inter- 
esting, because it was a conglomeration of intrepid intrigue and intui- 
tive intervention on the part of a sagacious satesman and a farsighted 
minister Sajva Timmnrasu, who was convinced that the Empire needed 
at that time, a strong personality at the centre to guide its destinies’ 
He found in Krishnaraya such a person and he wanted him then. 

We crave the indulgence of our readers to peruse what Nuniz 

says: 

“The king (Viranarasimha) died ol sickness in the city of 
Bisnaga, and before he died he sent for S'alva-Timaya, his minister, and 
commanded to be brought to him his (the king’s) son eight years old, 
and said to S&lva Thuya, that as soon as he was dead he must raise up 
li is son to be the King (though he was not of an age for that, and 
though the kingdom ought perhaps to belong to his brother Cristnarao) 
and that he must put out the eyes of the latter and must bring them to 
show him ; in order that after his death there should ho no differences 
in the kingdom. Salvatima said that he would do so and departed, and 
sent to call for Cristna Rio and took him aside to a stable, and told 
him how his brother had bade to put out his eyes and make his son 
king. When he heard this, Cristna Rao said that he did not seek to be 
king, nor to be anything in the kingdom, even though it should come 
to him by right; that his desire was to pass through this world as a 
Jogi (ascetic) and that he should not put his eyes out, seeing that he 
had not deserved that of his brother. Salvatima, hearing this and see- 
ing that Cristna Rao was a man of over twenty years, and therefore 
more fit to be king as you will see further on, than the son of Busbal 
Rao who was only eight years old, and commanded to bring a she-goat 
and he put out its eyes and took them to show the king, for already he 
was at the last hour of his life; and he presented them to him, and as 
the king was dead, his brother Cristna Rao was raised to be king, 
whose eyes the late king had ordered to be torn out 


l Forgotten Empire, p. 314-315. 
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[J.A.H.H.S. 


What "one considered to be an obnoxious obstacle to the 
succession to the Vijianagar Empire, the other thought an object of 
ornament and fate ordained that Krishnaraya should wield the sceptre. 

The date of Krishnaraya’s accession to the throne. 

The date of accession of Krishnadevaraya to the throne is of 
primary importance to the historian who chronicles the campaigns of 
that Emperor. Krishnadevaraya was said to have been crowned 
Emperor on the fourteenth day of the bright fortnight of Magha in the 
cyclic year Sukla of S' 1431 according to the Iiampi Inscription. 2 3 
There was also epigraph ical evidence to show that he ascended the 
throne much earlier* The Tadipatri inscription* of Sajva Timmarasu 
states that Vlra Narasimhn, the brother of Krishnadevaraya was ruling 
the kingdom in May, 1509 A. D., and Pulivendla record 4 5 informs that 
Krishnadevaraya was on the throne in October, 1509 A.D. 

Political condition of the Empire. 

A fateful succession of feeble monarchs to the throne of the 
Empire after the PraudhadevarHya, rendered the central government 
extremely weak, enabling an array of rebellious viceroys and a host 
of formidable foe^ to encroach upon the frontiers of the kingdom 
which began to shrink from the original and extensive dimensions. The 
north and the eastern boundaries of the Empire were surrounded by 
onimical monarchs. The Rxichore doab, a cockpit of the rival powers, 
fell into the hands of the muhatnmadans. Yusuf Adilkhan, declared 
himself an independent Sultan of Bijapur in 1489 A.l). and a rivalry 
between him and Kasimbarid, the Sultan of Ahamadnagar, soonafter 
onsued. The latter invoked the succor of the usurper Saluva Narasinga- 
raya who was promised by his muhammadan ally to cede Mudgal 
and Raichur* The Sultan of Bijapur was defeated and the two above 
mentioned places passed into the possession of Vijianagar Empire. 
But the Sultan of Bijapur could not brook the defeat and after 
a period of four years i.e., in 1493 A- 1). he marched against the 
two places mentioned above, and gained possession of them and 
once more the base of contention fell into the bands of the Muha- 
mmadan. 6 Eversince that fateful event, the Vijianagar monarchs were 
determined to wrost the two places from the hands of the Sultan. The 
Sultan was said to have invaded the territories of the Empire, and 

2 Epigraphh Indie, a Vol I. p. 362. 

3 No. 342 of Epigraphical Collection, 1892. 

4 do. for 1906. 

5 Forgotten Empire, p, 113-114. 
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advanced so far as to lay seige to Miilur (Kolar District) which was one 
of the greatest forts of that country. Narasinga took to flight and 
afterwards tendered his submission, but the Sultan marched on to 
Kanchi, and also plundered the town and the temples which were the 
wonder of the age 6 In this connection Nuaiz narrates a story. He 
says “Amongst these (testaments) he (Krislinadevaraya) found one of 
king Narsymga, whose minister his father Narasanayque had been in 
which that king desired that his sons, or whoever should inherit the 
kingdom of Narsymga which had been gained by force of arms, should 
capture three fortresses that at his death remained in revolt against 
him, the which he had not himself taken because time failed him; one 
of them was called Richoll and another Medegulla”. 7 This fact had 
always an important bearing on the foreign policy of the Emperor, 
who was through out his reign quite hostile towards the Muhammadan 
and who stood like a formidable rock against which the billows of the 
muhammadan invasions broke in vain. 

The Gajapathis. 

The Emperor had to face on the eastorn and the north-eastern 
frontiers of the kingdom, an equally formidable but less fierce foe, in 
the kings of the Kalinga, popularly known as the Gajapathis, The 
policy of the Gajapathis towards their muhammadan neighbour was 
always co-operative and his actions complementary, unlike that of 
their Vijianagar contemporaries, which was always competitive and 
conflictive towards the banner of the crescent. But the Gajapathi was a 
less dangerous and destructive enemy than the Muhammad in and 
Krishnadevaraya, was quite sagacious, in successfully inflicting a crush- 
ing defeat first on this unwholesome ally of the Muhammadan. 

The conquest of ths Andhra and Tamil country by the 
Kings of Orissa 

The inroads of the Oriya King into the Andhra and the Tamil 
countries date back to the last half of the fifteenth century. Kapile- 
swara Gajapathi who ruled the Kalinga country from 1435-1470 A. D. 
was one of the powerful monarchs who attempted a successful invasion 
of the Deccan. It was stated that he conquered the Karnata kingdom 
and went as far as Kanchi and beseiged it" The terrible shock and 

6 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX VIII, p. 134. Major King’s account of the Burhani Misir. 

7 Forgotten Empire p. 316. 

8 The Jagannadha Inscription of K ipileswara, Journ .1 of the A, Utic Society of Ben- 

gal. Vol. LX1X, Part 1, p. 173-190. 
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What "one considered to be an obnoxious obstacle to the 
succession to the Vijianagar Empire, the other thought an object of 
ornament and fate ordained that Krishnaraya should wield the sceptre. 

The date of Krishnaraya’s accession to the throne. 

The date of accession of Krishnadevaraya to the throne is of 
primary importance to the historian who chronicles the campaigns of 
that Emperor. Krishnadevaraya was said to have been crowned 
Emperor on the fourteenth day of the bright fortnight of Magha in the 
cyclic year Sukla of S' 1431 according to the Hampi Inscription. 2 3 
There was also epigraph ical evidence to show that he ascended the 
throne much earlier* The Tadipatri inscription 3 of Salva Timmarasu 
states that Vira Narasimha, the brother of Krishnadevaraya was ruling 
the kingdom in May, 1509 A. D., and Pulivendla record 4 5 informs that 
Krishnadevaraya was on the throne in October, 1509 A.D. 

Political condition of the Empire. 

A fateful succession of feeble monarchs to the throne of the 
Empire after the Praudhadevaraya, rendered the central government 
extremely weak, enabling an array of rebellious viceroys and a host 
of formidable foe* to encroach upon the frontiers of the kingdom 
which began to shrink from the original and extensive dimensions. The 
north and the eastern boundaries of the Empire were surrounded by 
enimical monarchs. The Itaichore doab, a cockpit of the rival powers, 
fell into the hands of the muhammadans. Yusuf Adilkhan, declared 
himself an independent Sultan of Bijapur in 1489 A.D. and a rivalry 
between him and Kasirnbarid, the Sultan of Ahamadnagar, soonafter 
ensued. The latter invoked the succor of the usurper Saluva Narasinga- 
raya who was promised by his muhammadan ally to cede Mudgal 
and Raichur. The Sultan of Bijapur was defeated and the two above 
mentioned places passed into the possession of Vijianagar Empire. 
But the Sultan of Bijapur could not brook the defeat and after 
a period of four years i.e., in 1493 A- D. he marched against the 
two places mentioned above, and gained possession of them and 
once more the base of contention foil into the hands of the Muha- 
mmadan. 6 Eversince that fateful event, the Vijianagar monarchs were 
determined to wrest the two places from the hands of the Sultan. The 
Sultan was said to have invaded the territories of the Empire, and 

2 Epigraphu Indica Vol I. p. 362. 

3 No. 342 of Epigraphical Collection, 1392. 

4 do. for 1906. 

5 Forgotten Empire, p, 113-114. 
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advanced so far as to lay seige to Malar (Kolar District) which was one 
of the greatest forts of that country. Narasinga took to flight and 
afterwards tendered his submission, but the Sultan marched on to 
Kanchi, and also plundered the town and the temples which were the 
wonder of the age 6 In this connection Niiniz narrates a story. He 
says “ Amongst these (testaments) he (Krishnadevaraya) found one of 
king Narsymga, whose minister his father Narasanayque had been in 
which that king desired that his sons, or whoever should inherit the 
kingdom of Narsymga which had been gained by force of arms, should 
capture three fortresses that at his death remained in revolt against 
him, the which he had not himself taken because time failed him; one 
of them was called Richoll and another Medegulla ”. 7 This fact had 
always an important bearing on the foreign pel icy of the Emperor, 
who was through out his reign quite hostile towards the Muhammadan 
and who stood like a formidable rock against which the billows of the 
muhammadan invasions broke in vain. 

The Gajapathis. 


The Emperor had to face on the eastern and the north-eastern 
frontiers of the kingdom, an equally formidable but less fierce foe, in 
the kings of the Kalingi, popularly known as the Gajapathis, lhe 
policy of the Gajapathis towards their muhammadan neighbour was 
always co-operative and his actions complementary, unlike that of 
their Vijianagar contemporaries, which was always competitive and 
conflictive towards the banner of the crescent. But the Gajapathi was a 
less dangerous and destructive enemy than the Muhammad in and 
Krishnadevaraya, was quite sagacious, in successfully inflicting a crush- 
ing defeat first on this unwholesome ally of the Muhammadan. 


The conquest of ths Andhra and Tamil country by the 
Kings of Orissa. 

The inroads of the Oriya King into the Andhra and the Tamil 

countries date back to the last half of the fifteenth century. Kap.lo- 

swara Gajapathi who ruled the Kalinga country from 143o-1470 A.1). 
was one of the powerful monarchs who attempted a success ul invasion 
of the Deccan. It was stated that he conquered the Karnata kingdom 
and went as far as Kanchi and beseiged it." lhe terrible shock and 

Major King’s account of the Burhani Misir. 


6 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVIII, p. 13-1. 

7 Forgotten Empire p. 316. . . . . n 

8 The Jagannadha Inscription of K,p.leswara. Journdofthe A, . at, c Society of Ben- 

gal. Vol. LX1X, Part I, p. 173-190. 
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great havoc wrought by the Gajapathi invasion into the southern coun- 
try, was amply demonstrated by a few epigraphical records also. In 
an inscription dated 1472 -73 A.D from the South Arcot District, it was 
stated that the daily worship of God Jainbun&tha was being neglected 
from a decade previous to that date owing to the distressing disturbance 
caused by the Gajapathi invasion. Likewise, in another record dated 
1470—7 1 A.D- from Tirukoiluru, wo learn that the repairs to the Vai- 
shnava temple in that village were neglected for the same reasons 
This must have happened during the end of Mallikharjuna’s reign 9 
But in Gangadasapratapavilasam, it was stated that the ‘Yavanapathi’ 
and the ‘Gajapathi’ marched against Mallikharjuna Raya, and that the 
former were defeated by the prowess of the Vijianngar Emperor. 
The Gajapathi was said to have fled for his life. 10 Two inscrip- 
tions which woro dated 1464-65 A. D. of the Gajapathi king, 
Kapileswara were also found in the village of Munnur in the South 
Arcot District. These records establish that the southern invasion of 
the king of Orissa was not only an enterprising expedition, but also a 
war of conquest into the heart of the Tanjore and Trichinopoly 
Districts. Kapileswara-kuniara-inahapatro, as the chief was called, 
was stated, in both these records that he was the viceroy of Kondavldu, 
Kondapalli, Addanki, Vinukonda, Dandapada, Padavidu, Veludilam- 
pathuvusavndi, Tirnvaruru, Trichi nopoly and Chandragiri. 11 Perhaps 
the earliest inscription showing the domination of the Gajapathi King 
over the Andhra country was that of the Kondavidu record of Gana- 
deva, a subordinate of Kapileswara ruling the Kondavidu principality, 
as the subordinate of the Orissa king. 12 The inscriptions of Kapileswara 
Gajapathi wore found in Bezawada and China Tirupathi the present 
Kristin and West Godavari Districts. Fro n the China Tirupathi ins- 
cription we learn that Raghudevanarendra, a minister of Kapileswara 
was ruling at Rajahmundry. n Similarly from the Ganti record in the 
present East Godavari District, we understand that the village was 
granted to a certain number of Brahmins during the reign of Purusho- 
ttama, s5n of Kapileswara. From it, it was plain that the northern 
part of the Andhradesa was under the political sway of the Gajapithis 14 
The Draksharama and the Guntur inscriptions of Purushottamadeva, 
also demonstrate the hold of the Gijapathi kings over the Andhra 

9 Epigraphical report for 1906 p 56. 

10 Page 65 of the Sources of Vijayanagar History. 

11~(1) Epigraphical report for 1919, para 47 

(!) Anant ivaram inscription dated 1500 A D. of Purashottam ideva published by 
Mr. Trabhakarasastri in the Annual Supplement of Andhrapatrika, 1928. 

12 Indian Antiquary Vol. XX, page 390. 

13 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. V, No. 101. 

14 Epigraphical Report for 1900, p. 65. 
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country. 15 From the Anantavaram record, of which mention was 
already made, we know that Purushottama invaded the Vijianagar 
Empire and captured S&luva Narasingamya (the usurper), who seceded 
the Udaigiri principality to the Orissa king. But the contemporary 
Telugu and Sanskrit Literature present us a different picture of the 
story. In the Telugu poem ‘JaiminibhSratanT which was ded cated to 
Saluva Narasimha, it was stated that he deprived Oddiya (the sovereign) 
of Orissa) who invaded his kingdom of his strength. 16 In the ‘Rama- 
bhyudayam*, written by Saluva Narasimha, it was stated that he ruled 
over Katak, 17 and in the ‘ Saiuvabhyudayam’, it was narrated in great 
detail how Narasimha marched against the Kalinga ruler and beseiged 
his city. 18 The Anantavaram inscription of Purushottamadeva, and 
the ‘Saraswativilasam* written by him, also furnish sufficient material 
towards his relations with the Vijianagar Empire and his hold on the 
Andhra country. It was known, therefrom, that Prataparudra invaded 
the Southern country and encamped on tho banks of tho Kristnaveni; 
and granted Anantavaram, i n the present Tenali Taluk of the Guntur 
District. The Udayagiri and the Kondavidu principalities passed into 
the hands of the Gajapathis. 

From the contemporary Telugu literature and lithic records, 
we know that tho Udayagiri principality was ruled by subordinate 
chiefs of the King of Orissa Basavabhupala, son of Timrnaraya was 
ruling at Udayagiri as a viceroy of Gajapathi. This was stated by 
Narayanakavi, in his Panchatantram l “ > by Dugganakavi in his Nachi- 
ketopaky anarn,* 0 and Nandi Mallayya and Ghanta Singayya in their 
joint work ‘PrabhodhachaudrodayamV 1 There is an inscription of 
Timrnaraya, the father of Basavabhupala in Rangauayakaswami’s 
temple in the Udayagiri fort.” 

The stage of the Southern Country 

We discussed the political relations of the Empire with the 
Kalinga Rulers and had now to divert our attention to the state of 
affairs in the Tamil country, which formed the southern frontier of the 
Empire. This also presents a powerful picture and narrates a doleful 
story and in short it is a tale of trouble and turmoil, there was always 
trouble from the Chola and the Pandyan principalities in the south. 

15 South Indian Inscriptions Nos. 659, 1362. Vol. IV, 

16 Sources of Vijianagar History, p. 86. 

17 do. do. p. S3. 

18 do do. p. 9L. 

19 Panchatantram, Canto 1, Introductory verses. 

20 Nachiketopakyanaro, Canto 1 do. 

21 Prabhodhachandrodayam, Canto I do. 

22 Nos 208 and 209 Epigraphical Collections for 1892. 
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Ever since the expedition of Kamparaya into the Pandyan 
kingdom, and the restoration of that ruler to the throne, the allegiance 
of the southern chiefs, was lukewarm to the central government and 
during? the time of Saluva Narasimha, we find that several expeditions 
were made by the usurper and his trusted generalisimo, NarasanEyaka, 
the father of Krishnadevaraya. The Telugu poems Jaiminibharatam, 
Varahapuranain, and Parijatapaharanam and the Sankrit works of 
‘Saluvabhyudayam, Ramabhy udayam, Vnradambikapariniyam and 
Achyutarayabhy udayam, amply demonstrate the above facts. In Jaimi- 
nibharatam, it was stated that Salva Narasimha conquered the Tamil 
country . 23 In the Varahapuranain, the exploits of the usurper were 
narrated and it was described how lie conquered the following forts 
viz , Bangalore, Bagur, Nargonda, Namur and Srirangapatain.** In 
Ramabhyudayam, Narasimha was stated to have ruled over the terri- 
tory comprising the ‘Kalyana, Kanchi, Katak, Kuntala, Chola and 
PundrakaV 5 In Parijatapaharanam, it was described that Narasa- 
nayaka, the famous general captured the town of Madura after killing 
the Chola ruler and exhibited the swordsmanship to the Henna ruler 
of Srirangapatain. 2 * Similarly the exploits of Narasanayaka were des- 
cribed in Achyutarayabhy udayam. He laid a bridge acorss.the Kaveri, 
and captured the town of Srirangapatain. He then marched against 
Madura and defeating and killing its Marava ruler in a battle, captured 
the place. He then defeated in battle a chief called Konetiraja who 
opposed him his elephants .* 1 

All the above facts, were more or less confirmed by contem- 
porary inscriptions Narasa was stated to have constructed a bridge 
across the Kaveri, crossed it, and beseigei Srirangapatain. He erected 
a pillar of victory there. He was said to have conquered the Gajapathi 
ruler and possessed a title ‘Gajapathirayebhagandabherunda’, conquer- 
ed the Muhammadans, and Manabhusha, the ruler of Madura, and that 
the rulers of Pandya, Chola and Chera countries were paying tributes 
to him . 28 Thus we understand that the state of the southern country 
was also quite unsettled at the time of the accession of Krishnaraya. 


23 

Sources Vijianagar 

Empire page 86. 

24 

do. 

88. 

25 

do. 

83. 

26 

do. 

106. 

27 

do. 

108. 


There was a Pandyan King called ‘Arikesari Parakrami Pandya who wa 3 also 
named Manabhusha, Manabharana or Manakavachi, This may be the person 
the Tuluva general said to have conquered at this time also there was a Konetiraja 
ruling Kanchi. (No. 259 of 1911; 1490-91 A.D.) 

28— ( 1 ) Epigraphia Carnatica Vol. IV, Fart 11. Gundalpeta No. 30. 

(2) Epigraphia Indica Vol. XIV, Jan. 1913. Kudiyntandal grant of Viranarasimha. 
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Nuniz states that Krishnadevaraya stayed at Vijianagar for a 
period of one and a half years after he was crowned king and learnt 
the affairs of the state probably under his great prime minister Saluva 
Timmarasu. This fact was also corroborated by Rayavachakam and 
Krishnarayavijayam, the two later day chronicles about the reign of 
the Emperor Krishnadevaraya. 


The Conquest of Sivasamudra. 


The first expedition of Krishnadevaraya soon after he ascended 
the throne was against the Uminattur chiefs. Their capital was Siva- 
samudra. It is an island city, situated between the two falls of the 
Kaveri, nine miles north-east of modern Kollegal in the Coimbatore 
District. The Uminattur chiefs were turbulent and attempted to be- 
come independent during the time of the predecessors of Krishnadeva- 
raya. We have had ample contemporary evidence to illustrate the fact. 
From the Portuguese authorities, we are informed ‘that the king of 
Narasinga was getting himself ready with 5000 men on foot and 2000 
on horse, for an expedition against one of his vassals who had risen up 
in rebellion and seized the city of Penugonda, the rebel declaring 
that “to himself belonged the kingdom by right”.** That the Rajahs of 
Ummattur asserted their independence and became the lords of Penu- 
gonda was instanced by an inscription dated 1494 A D., at Honakanhalli 
in the Gundlupeta Taluk, wherein it was stated that the Chikkarajah 
Odeyar, the lord of Ummattur was given the title of ‘Penugonda-Cha- 
kreswara’. 80 Krishnadevaraya defeated the chief at the battle of Siva- 
samudra and gave pardon to the rebellious rajah. After the conquest 
of Sivasamudra, the king visited Srirangapatain and paid homage to 
the God there and returned back to the capital. The conquest of Siva- 
samudra was graphically described in Parijatapaharam, 81 Rayava- 
chakam” and Krishnarayavijayam. 83 

From the Amaravati inscription dated the 8~ 7-1515 A. D., of 
Krishnadevaraya, we learn also that Krishnadevaraya conquered Siva- 
samudra, the stronghold of the Ummatur chiefs. Professor Luders 
who ably edited the inscription quotes confirmatary evidence from the 
accounts of foreign travellers and tnuhammadan histo rians. 8 The 


29 Forgotten Empire, p. 126. 

30 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. IV, page 77. 

31 Page 138 of the Sources of Vijianagar History, 

22 do. Ill do. 

33 do. 130 do. 

34 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p, 17-22. 

F 7 
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Bukkapatnam inscription of KrispadSvaraya is another record which 
mentions Kri^paraya’s sojourn to S'ivasamudra. The later record states 
that the king who had gone to S'ivasamudra on state business, ordered 
from there, that the ceremony of ‘Lakshadahana’ might be performed 
at Penugonda, and that on the closing occasion when the Purnahuti 
was offered in the time, the assessment on the Devadaya and Brahma- 
daya lands below the tank of ‘Kottacheruvu’, which having been tax 
free from the time of Chokkaodayalu, had been assessed during subse- 
quent political disturbances in the country, might be completely exem- 
pted from paying any taxes both in kind or coin. The ‘state affair’ 
and ‘subsequent political disturbance* evidently relate to the rebellion 
of the Ummattur chiefs and the subsequent expedition of Krishnadeva- 
raya, whose presence was called for at S'ivasamudra. 35 

After the Conquest of S'ivasamudra, the King appointed Saluva 
Govindarajah, the brother of the prime minister, as the viceroy of that 
country. 38 


The Kalinga Wars . 

First expedition. 

The Udayagiri fort was an impregnable citadel and as the two 
inscriptions at Kandukur clearly state, it was the strongest fort in the 
domain of Krishnadevaraya. 87 The fort was under the command of 
Ptlsapati Tammarayanimgaru and afterwards his son Basavaraju, 
about the end of the fifteenth century. 88 Subsequently, it was ruled by 
Tirumalakantaraya, the uncle of Prataparuda Gajapathi. Krishna- 
devaraya, with his mighty army started from Vijianagar and proceed- 
ing via. Gutti and Gandikota, seiged Udayagiri. Udayagiri fell and 
with it, the whole of the Eastern Andhra country which was under the 
sway of the Gajapathis was annexed to the Karnata Empire, which 
was extended to the Bay of Bengal. The banner of the Boar was 
floated on the fortified walls of the stronghold of Udayagiri on 9-6-1514 
A.D., according to an Udayagiri record. 35 ’ From that inscription, we 
learn that Krishnaraya captured alive Tirumala Raghavaraya or 
Kantaraya. 40 Nuniz stated that the Emperor laid seige to the fort for a 

35 Epigraphical report 1914. Para 30. S' 1435. 

36— (1) No. 340 of Epigraphical Collections for 1892. 

(2) Epigraphia Carnatica Vol, IV. Introduction page 25 and Epigraphia Carnatica 
Mysore, Part 1. N.j. 195. 

37 Nellore Inscriptions Vol. II. K. R. 27 and 30. 


38 

do. 

Vol. III. No. 29. 

39 

do. 

Voi. III. No. 40. 

40 

do, 

Voi. IIL Udayagiri Nos. 37, 38, 40, and 41. 
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year and a half, with an army of thirty-thousand foot and eight thou- 
sand elephants and that he captured an aunt of PraUparudra Gaja- 
pathi and took her off to Vijianagaram, where he showed her all the 
courtesy. 41 

Rayasam Kondamarasu, was appointed as the governor of 
Udayagiri principality, after it was annexed to the Empire. He gave 
a grant on the 20-8-1514, after he was appointed to the Viceroyalty of 
Udayagiri principality. 42 

The king visited the Tirupathi temple on his way back to the 
capital and presented to the God VenkatSswara 30,000 gadyanams. The 
Tirupathi records were inscribed in three languages; the Canarese, 
Telugu and Tamil. These records recount how Krishnadevaraya at- 
tacked Prataparudragajapathi and iiow he pursued him as far as Kon- 
davldu, after his capture of Udayagiri. 41 * 

After taking the fortress of Udayagiri, the Emperor brought 
from there the beautiful image of Sree Balakrishna and installed it in 
a jewelled mantapa in the Krishnaswami temple at Hampi. 44 

Second expedition . 

Capture of Kondavidu. 

The next important fortress of the Gajapathi was Kondavidu. 
Krishnaraya, as ISTuniz stated, thought that his conquest of Udayagiri 
was only a trivial one, and he determined to penetrate into the domains 
of the King of Oriya, 45 As soon as he returned from the first expedi- 
tion, he did not rest content with his success in that quarter. He 
ordered his prime minister to make preparations for the second expe- 
dition. 

We had already stated, that the viceroyalty of Kondavidu, was 
held by Gandena, and afterwards by Kumara Hammira Mahapatro, the 
famous Oriya general who was sent against Kanchi by Kapileswara* 
Subsequently after the death of Hammira Patro, Virabhadra, son of 
Prataparudra Gajapathi, was the viceroy of Kondavidu and he was 
assisted by some Oriya chieftains and muhainmadan warriors in the 
government of the same. The viceroy of Kondavidu was considered to 
be the principal Raja of Telingana. 46 

41 Forgotten Empire, p . 316-37. 

42 Nellore Inscriptions No. 1197. 

43 South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IV, No. 282. 

44 do. do. No. 255. 

45 Forgotten Empire, p. 317. 

46 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, p. 390-393. 
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Let us turn to Nuniz, who gave a graphic account of the con- 
quest of Kondavidu. 

“He (Krishnaraya) departed and went against Comdovy which 
was one of the principal cities of the kingdom of Oriya and beseiged it, 
and learning this, the king of Oriya came against him to defend his terri- 
tories, and brought with him 1300 elephants, and 20,000 horsemen and he 
brought 5,00,000 footsoldiers. Crisnarao, being aware of the approach of 
the king of Oriya, left the city without assaulting it, saying that he pre- 
ferred to fight the king in person, and his army, rather than to attack the 
city and that there would be plenty of time afterwards to take it, and 
he went forward four leagues from it, leaving a force to prevent the 
escape of the people from the city and if they should seek to flee to the 
coast And he arrived at a large river of salt water crossed by a ford 
and on the otherside of the river was the king of Oriya with his 
army. King, Crisnarao halted his army on the side of the river and 
sent the king a message that if he desired to fight with him, he would 
retire from the river two leagues, so that he (the king of Oriya) might 
pass the river unmolested, and as soon as he had passed he would join 
battle; to which message the king of Oriya gave no reply, but on the 
contrary made ready to give battle. And king Crisnarao, seeing his 
determination crossed the river with all his forces and elephants, and in 
crossing the river there were heavy encounters on both sides, and many 
were slain. Notwithstanding this, king Crisnarao crossed the river, 
and on the bank fought so bravely that he defeated the king of Oriya 
and put him to flight in which defeat he took many horses and 
elephants. 

And after the king had done this, he told Salvatinea, his minister 
that he purposed to turn back to the fortress, which had not yet experi- 
enced his strength, and he went agiinst it, and stopped there two 
months beseiging it; and he took it. 

And he gave the command of it to Salvatinea, who left in it, 
from his army, for captain one of his brothers, in order that he may 
himself might go forward with the king through the kingdom of 
Orya”. 47 


From the Mangalagiri inscription, we learn that Salva Timma- 
rasu, the prime minister of Krishnadevaraya conquered the fort of 
Kondavidu, and captured the ‘swan-like kings appointed by Gajapathi 
in Kondaviti*. The date of the capture of Kondavidu is the 23-1-1515 
A.D. 48 


47 Forgotten Empire, pages 317-18. 

48 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 109-133. 
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Nadindla Appa, the nephew of the prime minister obtained the 
post of Commander-in-chief of an army, of superintendent of Vinu- 
konda, Gutti, and Amaravati. Nadindla Gopa, another nephew of the 
prime minister, was appointed governor of Kondavidu. Nadindla GQpa 
was the governor of Kondavidu as per his Kondavidu inscription dated 
the 2-5-1520 A. D. 49 

The Amaravati inscription of Krishnaraya records that after 
the conquest of Udayagiri, he captured the forts of Addanki, Vinu- 
konda, Bellamkonda, Nagarjunakonda, Tangedu and Ketavaram, laid 
seige to Kondavidu, and captured alive Virabhadra, the son of Pratapa- 
rudra, Vlramahapafcra, the son of Kumara Hainmira Mahapatra, Malia- 
khan and Uddankhan of Raichn.ru, PQsapati Raehiraju, Srlnatharaju 
Lakshmipathiraju, Janyamalaka Sanapatra, Pacchima Balachendra- 
mahapatra, and similar subordinate chiefs and he gave them amnesty. 
The Ahobilam inscription of Krishnaraya substantiates the same facts 
with a slight difference. The name of Pusapati RachirSju was not 
mentioned. This chief was the son-in-law of Prataparudra and married 
his daughter Akkamambadevi. He was appointed as the chief of Keta- 
varam. 60 After the capture of Ketavaram, this warrior might have 
rushed to the rescue of his brother-in-law, Virabhadra, who was be- 
seiged at Kondavidu. 

Nuniz states, that soon after the fall of Kondavidu, the Raya 
marched against Kondapaili and captured the same. 6 ° d KristnadevarSya, 
also mentions that he conquered Kondapaili and captured alive Prahe- 
swara Patra. 61 Nuniz describes that Kristnaraya found many people of 
high rank whom he made captive, amongst whom was the wife of the 
king, and one of his sons who was a prince and seven principal captains 
of the kingdom, all whom he sent by road to Vijianagar. 6J 

Soon after the campaign, Kristnadevaraya returned back to 
the capital via Amaravati, and Snsailam. At Amaravati, he performed 
the Tulapurusha ceremony at the temple of Amareswara, and from 
thence he went straight to Snsailam, and built the row of stone man- 
dapas on either side of the car-street and remitted tolls on Kavadis, 
Packponies, Pack-bullocks, and donkeys etc. He was at Snsailam on 
the 25 — 7 — 1515 A,D. 53 

49 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 231-33. 

50 Vide Kri anavijayam — Mentioned in the Lives of the Telugu Poets, Kriatnadeva' 
raya— by Mr, Sriramamuathi. 

50-a Forgotten Empire, page 318. 

51 Colophon of Canto III of Anuktamaly ada . 

52 Forgotten Empire, p. 319. 

53 Epigraphical collections Nos. 18 and 19 of 1915. 
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Chronicle of Nuniz not an Oracle of Facts. 

Nuniz can not be accepted as a chronicler of the greatest exacti- 
tude, but can be stated only as a compiler of both fact and fiction. He 
was not a contemporary of Krishnadevar&ya, but a little posterior to 
the events he described, and hence was necessarily ignorant of a multi- 
tude of small particulars. He could not but trust to some unconnected 
memoiors or uncertain echo of tradition; which is but afterall, a trans- 
lation of translation. Below we show how Nuniz was mislead. He 
stated that Kristnadevaraya made captive many people of high rank f * 
amongst whom was a wife of the king, and one of his sons who was 
a prince and seven principal captains of the kingdom, when he cap- 
tured Kondapalli- It was not known whether a wife of the king was 
captured alive or not, but it was known that Virabhadra, the son of 
Prataparudra Gajapathi, together with some other Oriya nobles, were 
captured alive by Kristnadevaraya' at Kondavldu. That fact was fully 
borne out by inscriptions, which he had mentioned already. Nuniz was 
not rest content with it* The treatment that Kristnaraya gave to the 
captured Prince, was described by Nuniz at a latter stage as follows. 

“ And he sent to call the son of the king of Oriya (after the 
Simhachalam expedition was over and after he returned home) who 
was taken captive in the first fortress, and told him that as people said 
that he was very active mail, and was very dexterous with both sword 
and dagger, he would be pleased to see him fence. 

The young man said that since His Highness summoned him 
he would do what he could, and asked that this might be put off till next 
day. And when the next day came, the king sent to 'call him, and also 
sent for one of his own men who at that time was very expert in the 
art, that he would fence with him. And when the son of the king of 
Oriya saw him, being offended with the king for sending a man to fight 
with him, who was not the son of a king but only a man of a humble 
birth, he cried out to the king: — ‘‘God forbid that I should soil my hands 
by touching a man not of the blood royal,” and saying this he slew 
himself ” 61 

The contemporary inscriptions relate a different story. We 
know that Vlrabhadra, the prince, was treated kindly by Kristnadeya- 
raya. He was appointed as a governor of a province . 55 From the very 
date of the inscription, which was after a few months after the date of 
the capture of Kondavldu, we understand, that the prince was set at 
liberty and he was appointed to a suitable position befitting his status 

54 Forgotten Empire, p. 319-3-0. 

55 Epigraphia Carnatic*, Vol. XI, D-G. 107, 19-10-1515 A.D. 
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in life. We know from the above [Devangari record that he was the 
ruler of Malege Bennur Sima and that he remitted taxes on marriages 
there. 


The Third Kalinga Expedition. 

The first mention of this expedition was made in the Ahobilam 
inscription of Krishnadevaraya. In it it was narrated, that the Em- 
peror, after the capture of Udayagiri, Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, Naga- 
rjunakonda, Addanki, Ammanabrolu, Tangedu, Ketavaram, and Konda - 
vidu, etc , went to Dharanikota, visited the God Amareswara, and per- 
formed Tulapurushadanam and that he returned back to Vijianagar 
after the above ceremony was over and that he started on the second 
Kalingadigvijaya, made obeisance to God Ahobilanatha. We know 
that the date of the Amaravathi record is the 8-7-1515 A- D. and the 
date of the above mentioned Ahbbilam inscription is the 21-12-1515 
A/D. 68 The date of Snsailam record is the 25-7-1515 A- D. From 
the above dates of the inscriptions, we can definitely state that the king 
was at Vijianagar during the months of August, September, October, 
November and early week of December of 1515 A.D., making extensive 
preparations for one of the greatest expeditions, he ever conceived. 11 

The Date of Parijathapaharanam. 

Incidentally, it is quite interesting to know, that from the 
available information given above, that Timmana, one of the Court 
poets of Kristnadevaraya, composed his poem PSrijatapaharanam, and 
dedicated to the Emperor during the above period- Timmana described 
the campaigns of the Emperor upto the capture of Kondavldu and 
Kondapalli. and also stated that the Tulapurushadanam was made by 
the king. These events were also corroborated by the Amaravati 
record. He also adds, that the Emperor was eagerly expected to go 
against the Gajapathi- Therefore, we can unhesitatingly fix the date 
of Parijatapaharanam, between the 25-7-1515 and 21-12-1515 A.D. 

The Route of the Expedition. 

Peddana, the Poet-laureate of the Emperor described the route, 
by which the expedition was conducted by the Emperor, till he reached 
Simhachalam in the present Vizagapatam District, and how he later 
on erected a pillar of viotory at Potnuru. He crossed Jammiloya, and 


56 No. 64 of 1915. 
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reduced successively the districts of Vegi, K5na and Kottam, Kanaka- 
giri, Potnuru, Mademulu, Oddadi, and burnt Cuttack, so that the 
Gajapathi fled from there. Nuniz also states, that there was no one 
to bar the progress till he got to Symamdary. Sewell identified Symam- 
dary with Rajahmundry.but it is a mistake. Symamdary is but Simhadri 
or Simhachalam. The Simhachalam inscription of Kristnadevaraya 
states that Kristnadevaraya, followed by his two queens Tirumaladevi 
and Chinnadevi, after conquring Udaigiri, Kondavldu, Kondapalli and 
Rajahmundry, visited Simhachalam and presented jewels to the God 
Varaha Narasimha. 58 Peddana states that the king planted a pillar of 
victory, as high as a palm-tree, on which was inscribed the story of 
his victory over the king of Kalinga. The same is confirmed by 
Kristnadevaraya in the colophon of canto, the fourth of the Amukta- 
malyada 68 The date of the Simhachalam inscription is Saka 1438, 
cyclic year Dhatri, the twelfth dqy of dark fortnight of Chaitra, which 
is according to the English calendar, the 30-3-1516 A.D. 

Krishnadevaraya’s Encounter with Chitaphkhan. 

Both Rayavachakam and Kristnarayavijayam narrate how 
Kristnadevaraya met with a formidable attack by Chitaphkan, just at 
the place where the Raya crossed the Eastern Ghats into the territory 
of Kalinga. This Chitaphkhan was an independent chief ruling a small 
domain in Telingana with his capital at Warrangal. The chief was de- 
feated by Kristnadevaraya, There is a lengthy epigraph of this chief- 
tain at Warrangal describing his indomitable courage and indescriba- 
ble valour. He belonged to BhOgikula/* 0 

Krishnadevaraya’s Return March. 

After erecting a pillar of victory at PotnUru, he returned back 
the capital, and visited the following places on his way— Bezawada, 

58 No. 694 of the South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IV. 

59 Vizagapatam Gazetteer, p. 230. “Potnuru is twelve miles from Bhimilipatam, on 
the bank of the Chittivalasa river. The pillar has now disappeared, but frequent 
discoveries in Potnuru of fragments of sculptured stones and gold coins bearing bull 
upon them strengthen the traditions regarding its departed importance. 

60 Pages ti 5 and 132 of A Forgotten Empire. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. VII. 
No. 731. From the inscription, we learn ,-that he belonged to Bhcghkula and that 
heTcstored one Panchala-raya to the throne. His genealogy is given below. 

Naga 

hlana=Gauramba 

Chitaphkhan "** 
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Kalahasti, Tiruvannamalai, Chidambaram, and Conjeevaram and made 
munificent gifts to the temples in the southern country. As per a 
Mysore record, we know that the Emperor was on the banks of the 
Kistna on the 29-6-1516 A.D. ‘when he was returning home’ after his suc- 
cesses in his war against the king of Orissa. 81 There are other instances 
where the Emperor granted remission of taxes from the hanks of the 
Kristnaveni after his victorious march from the east. 83 He is also 
stated to have visited Kalahasti, worshipped the God there, and caused 
to be built the hundred-pillared mandapa, and the big gopuram on the 
east gate. 63 In the same year important additions like the thousand- 
pillared mandapam etc. were made to the temple at Tiruvannamalai. 
The inscription engraved on the north gopuram of the temple at Chi- 
dambaram, mentions that after setting up a pillar of victory at Sim- 
hadri-Pottunur, the king returned from that place and visited Chidam- 
baram and built the northern gopuram of that temple, perhaps as an 
act of gratitude for the victories he achieved. 84 

From a Conjeevaram record, we also learn that the Emperor 
returned back to the capital via Rajahmundry. The date of the record 
is the 18-10-1516 A.D. 84 * 

Land of Catuir —Identification of 

Nuniz states that after Krishnadevarftya made peace with the 
king of Kalinga, he made a large army and prepared to attack ‘Oatuir’ 
which was the land of a lord who had been in revolt for fifty years and 
that land was on Charamaodel “side, and that he went against it, and 
laid siege to one of the principal cities where the lord of the land was. 
The name of the city mentioned by Nuniz was lost to us, but it was 
stated that the city was surrounded by a river. The geographical de- 
tails so far furnished by the Portuguese Chronicler gave to the South 
Indian Historians, much food for thought and play of their in- 
genuity, and each in his own way tried to identify the land and the 
town mentioned by the chronicler. So far the attempts made, in our 
opinion, seem to be not at all satisfactory. 

Sewell thought that the description of the place answers to Vel- 
lore in the North Arcot District. 64 ^ Rev. H eras opined that Catuir migh t 

61 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. V, H.N. 13. 

62 Para 53 of the EpigraphicaT Report for 1910-11. 

63 Para 30 of Epigraphical Report for 1914. 

64 No. 196 of 1903. 

64~a Para 44 of the Epigraphical report for 1919 -Z0. 

64-b Forgotten Empire, p. 3Z1. 
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be the corruption of Chittoor. 85 Mr. Krishnasastri identified ‘Catuir' 
with Cuttack the capital of the Orissa king 66 and this identification was 
called in question by Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. Dr. Ayyangar 
equated ‘Catuir’ with the Tamil ‘Kadavar’ and asserted as follows. 87 
“As there is little doubt that the land of Catuir refers to a province 
rather than to a city, it is clear we have to look for the equivalent of 
‘Catuir’ in the name of a province or a district. It seems open to little 
doubt that Catuir is Nuniz’s modification of Kadavar, a name originally 
given to the Pallavas in Tamil literature and which survives yet in the 
Karvetinagar Zamindari, in the modern Chittoor District of the Madras 
Presidency”. This historian presumes that the first campaign of Kri- 
shnaraya against the chief of Ummattur is what seems to be referred 
to by Nuniz in the war against Catuir. In addition to these specula- 
tions, we have had a recent one by Dr. Venkataramaniah. 68 He identi- 
fied Catuir with Kayattar, the capital of one of the branches of Pan- 
dyan royal family. The principal city was said to be Kayal. There 
was a good deal of confusion by the author, in stating that Kayattar 
as both a principality and also as a capital. The date of conquest of 
this place was placed in 1519 A.D. i.e. after the final expedition against 
Kalinga. But Nuniz put it soon after his return from Simhadri. This 
discrepancy was not explained by this writer. 

We think that, the above scholars did not make any serious 
attempt to understand what Nuniz means by stating that the land of 
* Catuir was on the Chararnaodel side. In the narrative of Paes, we 
have a clue to what Chararnaodel side is. Paes entered the Vijianagar 
Kingdom by west coast. The route he mentioned was from Bhatkal to 
Sandur. 89 He arrived at Ballagate and Chararnaodel which belonged to 
Vijianagar kingdom. 10 The word Ballagate is no other than Balaghat 
(above Ghats) which is the name given by the Musalmans of Bijapur 
to a region in Southern India conquered by them from Vijianagar in 
the 17th century. It comprised the north-east part of Mysore and the 
Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnool and Cuddappah Districts of the modern 
Madras Presidency. 71 Sewell stated that the word ‘Chararnaodel’ 
was applied by Portugese to the eastern Tamil and southern Telugu 
Districts and it had no well defined limits and often was held to extend 


65 The Aravidu Dynasty, p. 112, 

66 Archaeological Survey Report for India 1903-09, .page 180. 

67 “Yet Remembered Ruler of a Long Forgotten Empire’' pages 8-9. 
63 Studies in the Third Vijayanagar Dynasty, Appendix A. 

69 A Forgotten Empire, p. 237. 

70 A Forgotten Empire, p. 239. 

71 Imperial Gazetteer, Madras Presidency, page 182. 
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even as far as to the Kristna river and even to Orissa. Nuniz men- 
tioned ail the country of Charamamdell’ 72 and ‘the Charamaodel coun- 
try’* 73 From the above references, we can safely infer that the Chara- 
maodel country can be equated with the country lying betwoen the 
western ghats and the east coast, with the Kristna river in the north. 
The Charamaodel country as mentioned by Paes and Nutiiz, comprised 
more than Cholamandalam and also included some part of Charaman- 
dalarn also, and not exactly the Southern Tamil and the Eastern Telugu 
Districts, and Sewell is right, when he says it is something more. 

Krishnadevaraya’s Conquest of Tulu country 
and the Land of Catuir. 

We have a great testimony of an inscription to show, that soon 
after the expedition of the Emperor upto Simhachalam and the erection 
of the pillar of victory at Potnur, he proceeded against the Tulu coun- 
try on the west coast. An important inscription dated the 13-7-1516 
A.D. in the Mudgere Taluq of the Kadur District in the Mysore state 
reveals the fact that Kristnadevaraya, marched against the Tulu coun- 
try. It was recounted therein, that the Emperor having gone against 
Tulu kingdom with an army and being encamped on the Bhuvanna 
Channel of Mangalur (the modern Mangalore in the south Canara 
District) BairasaOdeyar escaped from that country and made a vow that 
if the army should go back and if he would return in peace to his country, 
he would repair the temple of God Kalasanatha. So the events came 
about and one of his ministers was entrusted with the work. 71 Nuui* 
stated that the city was surrounded with a river and that the Emperor 
was actually at the place and captured it after a great difficulty. From 
the inscription, we learn that the king came, with his great army and 
encamped on the Bhuvanna channel of Mangalore. The city of Man- 
galore, then, as now, should have stretched itself along the back water 
formed by the Netravati and Ouripur rivers and we are fortunate to 
identify a place which exactly answered the description of Nuniz, by 
the testimony of a contemporary lithic record, which narrates an expe- 
dition of the Emperor, soon after the third Kalinga expedition. The 
expedition of the Emperor to Mangalore or Tuluva country was through 
Katursima in the Tarikena Taluk, in the Kodur District of the Mysore 


72 A Forgotten Empire, page 301. 

73 do. page 9 of the Introduction. 

74 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. Vi. M.G. Noa. 39 and 41 and also 'Mysore and Coorg 

from Inscriptions’ page 141. 
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state. The Katursima is also mentioned in later day inscriptions dur- 
ing the time of Sadftsivaraya. 75 The Bhairasa Odeyars were the most 
powerful of Jaina Rajahs of Tulu country and perhaps they might 
have showed signs of insubordination, though they owed allegiance to 
KrishnadSvaraya. The province of Mangalore — Barakuru Rajya was 
ruled by Ratnappa Odeya in 8 1434 and S' 1437 (Nos 54 and 42 of 1901). 
Later on the office was held by Vittarasa Odeya (No. 150 of 1901). The 
MahEmandaleswara Sajuva Iminadi Devaraya Odeya was ruling in 
8 1445 the province in which were included Huma, Tulu, and Konkana 
from his capital at Gerosoppe. 70 A long list of the Governors of Bara- 
kuru and Mangaluru was given in the latest epigraphical report of the 
Southern India, mentioning the above governors. 77 


A Fourth Kalinga Expedition. 

The South Indian Historian knew, that there were only three 
expeditions against the Kalinga ruler —the first expedition ending with 
the capture of Udayagiri fort, the second culminating with the fall of 
the Kondavidu Durga, and the third with the setting up a pillar of vic- 
tory at Potnur. There is ample epigraphical and literary evidence to 
demonstrate, that there was a fourth campaign against the Kalinga 
ruler. The Emperor was frequently on the banks of the Kristnaveni 
during the years 1518-1519 A.D, encamped there with his generals and 
ministers. Amuktamalyda, the Telugu poem composed by the Emperor 
corroborates the epigraphical evidence. The reasons for the fourth 
expedition, are a matter of conjecture, but the grounds to substantiate 
that there was such an expedition, are set forth below: — 

(1) There was the Kokatam inscription dated the 25-4-1518 A.D. 
granted by Kristnaduvaraya to Allasani Peddana, liis poet-laureate from 
the banks of the Krishnaveni. 

(2) There was a lengthy inscription of the same date of Singa- 
raja, a commander of Kristnadovaraya’s army. 

(3) The next important evidence is that stated by Kristnadeva- 
raya himself* 44 In his introduction to his poem (Amuktamalyada) he 
says that while on his expedition against Kalinga he stayed for a few 
days at Vijayavati (Bezawada) went to S'rikakulam to worship the God 
Andhra Vishnu of the place and spent the ‘Ekadasi’ fast, at that place. 
On that night in the fourth watch (Y&tna) the God appeared to him, 


75 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VI. I.K. 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

76 P, 183, Archaeological Survey of India for 1908-09, 

77 Para 43 of the Epigraphical Report for 1931-32. 
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and recounting several works which he wrote in Sanskrit, Madalasa 
Charitra, SatyavadhQpriganam, Sakalakathasdrasangraham, Stlktinai- 
punignana Chintamani and Rasamanjari, directed him to compose the 
story of G6da (Andai, the daughter of Vishriuchitta Periyalwar, one of 
the twelve Sri Vaishijava Saints) in Telugu. Telugu according to the 
God was the best of the Desabhashas and could alone be understood by all 
those assembled in his court. He exhorted the icing to dedicate it to God 
Venkateswara.” This statement of Krishnaraya is supported by a 
S’rikakulam record of the Emperor, wherein, it was stated, that the 
Emperor visited the God on the Kumbhasamkranti day of the cyclic 
year Bahudhanya, in S' 144 ) and presented to God certain villages in 
the Kondavlti Sima. As it is already shown by us in our article on 
the date of Amuktamalyada in one of the previous issues of this journal 
the Kumbhasamkranti day coincided with an Ekadasi day also. That 
day according to our calculation fell on the 27-1-1519 A.D. There is 
no other record of Kristnadevaraya signifying his visit to that sacred 
shrine. Therefore, it is quite evident, that the date mentioned by the 
Emperor in his poem, should be, that which was mentioned in the ins- 
cription. Therefore, according to the statement of the Emperor, li is 
visit to the temple must be shortly after an expedition mgainst the 
Kalinga ruler. 

(4) A fourth evidence, in support of our contention, that 
there is a fourth Kalinga expedition, is that afforded by the second 
Simhachalam inscription. This inscription is dated —‘S' 1441 of the 
cyclic year Pranudi, on Monday the 13th day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of S'ravana This is equivalent to the 8-8-1519 A 1). 

There is vast difference between the first Simhachalam inscrip- 
tion and this one. 'Pile former mention the visit of the Emperor with 
his two consorts and their munificent gifts to the God The second, 
of which we are just speaking, specially states, that the Emperor give 
away certain villa g s from 4 Ruling ulandapata' taken from Prataparu - 
dragajapathi . The grant might have been made from Vijianagar, after 
he returned to the Capital. This makes us believe that the E nperor, 
for reasons we are not aware, had to wage a war against the Kalinga 
ruler and went so far to Vijayavati and returned back to the capital via 
Snkakulam, after a definite understanding with the Kalinga ruler. 

The Battle of Raichur or Nairamanatn 

Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar writes “Readers of the two Portu- 
guese Chronicles, which form the appendices to the Forgotten Empire 

— — - — - — — 
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of Vijayanagar of Mr. Sewell, can hardly resist the feeling that the 
campaign against Raichur is the third act of a great tragedy, and that 
all the events preceding merely lead up to this; while those that follow 
from the great event as of necessary consequence. ...But Indian litera 
ture and even the inscriptions of Kristnadeva give no hint that any 
such importance was attached to this new famous battle of Raichur i 
great as it was from the military point of view and important in the 
consequences that ultimately flowed from it”.™ Apart from the des- 
criptive narrative of Nuniz of the battle of Raichur, we have had an 
epigraphical evidence of the famous battle. The Government epigra- 
phist was of opinion that the inscription mentions the battle referred 
to 80 There is no reason to disbelieve the graphic account of Nuniz, 
since he wrote the narrative only about sixteen or seventeen years 
after the war took place. Now, we are fortunate to have literary evi- 
dence of this important battle- Kristnadjvar&ya, in the Colophon of 
Canto VI of his work ‘Amukfcamalyada’, described the fall of ‘Naira- 
manam’, and how he captured it from the ‘Havanas’ or the Muhamma- 
dans. It is unfortunate, the Editor of the Sources of Vijianagar His- 
tory, did not quote this Colophon, probably, on account of his not 
understanding the meaning of the word ‘ Nairamanam \ 81 In the 
‘Addenda et Corrigenda’ of the above compilation, the learned Editor 
presumed that the battle of ‘Kembavi’ mentioned in the Colophon to 
Canto V of ‘Amuktamalyada’ referred to the battle generally spoken of 
as the battle of Raichur. We are definitely of opinion that the achieve- 
ment of Kristnadevaraya mentioned by him at the end of Canto V of 
his work will not refer to the Battle of Raichur, but the colophon at 
the end of canto VI, which mention the success of Kristnadevaraya at 
‘Nairamanam* suggests the battle of Raichur. This ‘Nairamanam* 
is the modern ‘Niramanuru’, a small village now situated about seven 
miles N.E* of Manvi, near the north bank of the Tungabhadra river, 
in the Raichur Doab. We are much indebted the information furnished 
by Mr. Yazdani Sahib, the Director of Archaeology of the Hyderabad 
State. 81 This village is also very near to Raichur, (between Manvi and 
Raichur). It is to the great credit of Kristnadevaraya, who united in 
his poetic skill, the instinct for historical precision. The engagement 
against the muhammadans at a place called ‘Kembavi* and the destruc- 
tion of its fortifications, will be referred to by us later on, but suffice 

7 9 The Yet-Remembered Ruler of a Long- Forgotten Empire, page 19. 

80 Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1907. Para 59. 

81 Page 133-138 of the Sources of Vijayanagar History. The Editor made mention 
upto the Colophon of Canto V, without refering to the Colophon of Canto VI. 

82 Letter received from the Director of Archaeology— Hyderabad State. 

“Ihe modern name of ‘Nairatnanam’ n ‘iNiramanuru’ a small village about 
aeven miles of Manvi in the Raichur District,” 
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it to say, that the Emperor-poet, is also a great historian, who depicts 
his achievements with chronological precision. In this respect, the 
colophons of the cantos of his monumental work, are veritable 
goldmines. 


Colophon of Canto 

i 

Capture of Udayagiri. 

do. 

do. 

ii 

do. Kondavldu. 

do. 

do. 

hi 

do. Kondapalli. 

do. 

do. 

IV ... 

Worship of the God at Simlm- 
chalam and the erection of the 
pillar of victory at Potnur. 

do. 

do. 

V 

Destruction of the fortification 
at Kembavi. 

do. 

do. 

VI 

Battle of Nairamanam. 


It may also be known that Keinbavi, is nearly 70 or 80 miles 
from Raichur, and whereas ‘NairamananT only a few miles from the 
latter place This Kembavi expedition mentioned, Kristnadevarayn* 
may refer to the expedition against Gulberga and might have been 
achieved along with the conquest of the latter place. 

We have also epigraphical record mentioning the battle of 
Raichur. From the two tamil verses engraved on the third gopura of 
the Amritaghateswara Temple at Tirukkadaiyur in the Tanjore District, 
which register an endowment by a Brahrnana named Apatsahayam, it 
is understood, that the donor is said to have pleased Krishnaraya by his 
warlike deeds at Irachchur and Vijayanagar and the date is the cyclic 
year Vishaiya, which probably stands for Vrisha, corresponding to 
A.D. 1521-22. 83 

The battle of Raichur was graphically described by Nuniz and 
it is not necessary to repeat the lengthy and descriptive narrative of 
that chronicler. The date of the battle, has almost satisfactorily been 
settled by the father of Vijayanagar History, Mr. Sewell, and stated 
to be the 19-5-1520 A.D. We have already stated that Nuniz is not 
correct in depicting certain minor facts and especially in stating the 
date he erred, as Mr. Sewell proved. 


83 Para 59 of the Epigraphical Report for 1906-07. 
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‘The Wild Tribes in Indian History’ Dr. B- A. Sdetorr: 
Published by Motilal Banarsi Das, Punjab Book Depot , 1935. Price 
not mentioned. 

“The aim of the book” the author writes “ is to give a short 
history of such of the tribes which so far as the available information 
about them is concerned have added to the annals of history with special 
reference to western and southern India from earliest times to the end 
of the 18th century A. D. 

The Sources from which the work is written are (1) Litera- 
ture both Hindu and Buddhist (2) The accounts of Foreign travellers 
(3) Traditional accounts and Epigraphical records. 

In writing the first chapter on the Policy of the Hindu Rulers 
towards the Wild Tribes, the author brings in the evidence of Ktesias to 
show that ‘free friendship existed between the wild tribes and the Indian 
rulers.’ Then he shows how Koutilya advocated a policy of protection 
and conciliation because he considered the wild tribes as an element to 
be counted for the internal peace and external conquest. He then 
refers to Sukranlti and the maxims given by that Law giver. Asokan 
Edicts and his moral propaganda were dwelt at length to show 
that he attempted to uplift the wild tribes. We fail to agree with the 
author in his inference that the Andhras were one of the many wild 
tribes that received the Emperor’s magnanimous treatment, (P. 9) for 
we have the evidence of Megasthenes to show them as a well organised 
and civilised race by that time. Then the policy of the Hoyasala king 
Vinayaditya and Krishnadevaraya towards the wild tribes was dis- 
cussed. The author concludes “The non-observance of these noble 
maxims of Krishnadevaraya the Great by his successors had a pro- 
found effect on the life of the powerful Medieval Hindu Empire. ” P. 12. 
Tn our opinion, the Empire suffered more by dynastic disputes, the con- 
federacy of Bahamani rulers, and the lack of loyalty among the Nayaks 
of the Empire, than by an unwise policy towards the wild tribes. 

The history of the KirDtas is dealt with in the Second Chapter. 
Prominence is given to the Kiratas because “interesting details both 
in the accounts of foreign travellers and Hindu writers are available.*’ 
The original eastern extraction of the Kiratas and the probability of 
their colouising Himalayas, the Punjab and also the Vindhyan forests 
by the 6th cent. A.D. was discussed from the evidences in Markandeya 
and Vishnu Puranas, Brihat Samhita, Mahabharata etc. Then their 
contribution to India, i.e., by the adddition of new diety to the Hindu 
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Pantheon in the conception of Chandika, is discussed at length. In 
historical times, the author points out, they were /anguished by 
Alexander and later by Samudragupta” but the evidence for this state- 
ment seems to us rather slender- From the records of the Ganga kings 
Sivamara I and Dharma Maharaja, he infers that in the annals of the 
ancient Karnata kingdom, of the South and the West, too, the Kiratas 
had figured. In the 17th century A. D. the Koladi dynasty and the 
Mysore rulers had to deal with the Kiratas. 

The history of the SabarEs is dealt with in the next chapter. 
The learned author hints at the probable identity between Kiratas and 
Sabaras on the evidence and testimony of Amara Simha, Dandin, 
Aietareya Brahmana etc. Then their habitat was fixed up as some- 
where near the Indus in the time of Megasthenes. and Gangetic basin 
in the age of Ptolemy, and this statement he confirms by references to 
Indian sources like Ramayapa, Brihat Sarnhita, Markandeya, and 
Matsyapuran&s. “Under the name S'abar, Saur, Suirs, Savaralu etc. 
they inhabit the wild tracts of Damoh, Saugor, Singhbhum, Orissa, 
Chota Nagpur, the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. They are 
today a wild nomadic race, wandering over the hills, living on the 
fruits of the forests and acknowledging the rule of no recognised chief”. 
P. 42. According to Cunningham the Parna Sabaras were the most 
powerful of these wild tribes. The description of them by Bapa in his 
Kadambari, and by Brahmain Kavi (circa A.D. 1600) is given. 

Their influence on Indian History is to be seen, in their aid 
being requisitioned in the troublesome times of the foundations of the 
Mauryan Empire. The author assumes that the help rendered by the 
wild tribes to Chandragupta was not merely adventitious, but there 
may have been a common origin between Chandragupta and the 
Mieccha tribes. This lie justifies on the ground that Chanakya calls 
him Vrsala Maurya and ‘V>sala in law codes denotes unaryanism’, and 
adds that his selection to the Nanda throne by Chanakya is due to the 
‘sterner and wilder nature of the origin from which Chandragupta has 
sprung.’ Here the Gupta origin is incidentally discussed and he traces 
its lineage to wild tribes. The Karnataka kingdom was the region 
which suffered most by the Sahara depredations. 

The Bedars were located primarily in western and southern 
India, though their traditions are met with as north as Sutlez river. 
“The whole of Karpataka, the Tondaimandalarn, Wynad, and the north 
and south Arcot districts, may be said to be the regions that suffered 
most from the Bedar incursions.” No section of the wild tribes gave 
such infinite trouble to the Hindu kingdoms as the Bedars. Their 
F 9 
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depredations increased during the times of the Rashtrakafias and the 
Western Ghalukyas but the latter chastised them. They as a pro- 
gressive people contributed to the strength of the Indian armies. 

The last chapter also is an exhaustive one dealing with the 
miscellaneous tribes like the Pulindas, Matnng&s, Pundras, Yakshas, 
Kinnaras etc. 

Though one may not agree with the author in all his conclusions, 
one must accept that the author has contributed a much needed book 
for the History of India. We congratulate the author for this excel- 
lent book, which exhibits scholarship and industry. It is a detailed and 
exhaustive study. 

We also congratulate the Publishers Messrs Motilal Banarsidas 
for the excellent got up of the book and for securing the scholarly 
world a thought-prevoking treatise. The notes would have been more 
useful had they been added as footnotes, 

V. S. R. 


Archaeology in Gwalior. M. B.Oarde , B . A , Superintendent 
of Archaeology, Gwalior State. 

This interesting little book describes in brief, the activities of 
the Department of Archaeology in G walior since its inception in 1913 
by His late Highness Sir Madhava Rao. The book is divided into two 
sections and the first part deals with a description of the monu- 
mental antiquities, sites of ancient places, Epigraphy, Numismatics, 
the excavations, and the conservation work and the second part gives a 
brief Directory of important places of archaeological interest in Gwalior 
State. This little book is a precursor of the forthcoming Archaeological 
Directory of the Gwalior State. 

Since the department is started it is working very actively 
under the able guidance of Mr. Garde who underwent his training under 
Sir Marshal. He spared no pains to bring the department to an equal 
status, with that of any other state. 

He deserves the thanks of all interested in the archaeological 
remains of India. We also congratulate the Gwalior State formaintain- 
ng their department in an excellent condition. 


V. S. R. 
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Some aspects of the Vayu Purana — by V. R. Ramachendra 
Dikshitar, M.A. Publication of the University of Madras 

The Department of Indian History and Archaeology have rightly 
begun their publication with a Study of the Vayu Purana. The 
Purana is very valuable in our study of the dynasties of the Kali age 
and more especially those beginning with the Nandas and Mauryas 
and ending with the Imperial Guptas. The period between the extinc- 
tion of the Andhra Kings and the rise of the Guptas has till now been 
designated as a dark period of early Indian History but thanks to the 
labours of K. P. Jayaswal utilising the Puranas and Buddhistic works, 
we are able to construct a history of the Vakatakas and BhcXrasivas. 
The last word however has not been said on the subject and the views 
of Prof. Jayaswal are seriously challenged and criticised. As we 
pointed out with reference to the Bulletin on the Matsya Purina 
the bulletin is silent on the historical material in the Vayupurana. 
A paragraph on P. 46 gives a categorical list of the dynasties. Their 
chronology and the versions given in the various Puranas are scarcely 
touched upon. Had the author intended the reservation of the his- 
torical study of these Puranas, he should have so prefaced his studies. 

As regards the antiquity of the Purana, it is conceded by all 
scholars to be a very old if not the oldest Purana. The confusion bet- 
ween the Vayaviya Samhita of the Siva Purana has, as observed by 
the writer, led to its exclusion from the list given in some Pitranas. 
But in the inclusion of the Brahnianda in all Puranic lists is inconclu- 
sive by itself to establish its priority to the Vayupuraua. Pargiter 
would even have the original identity of the Vayu and Brahnianda 
Puranas but he was only dealing with the chapters on the dynastic lists. 
Winter nitz points out (Indian Literature- Vol, I-p. 578) that the Brail- 
manda is called in the Kurma Purana, the Vayaviya Brahmanda and 
that it was an earlier version of the Vayu Purana. This requires fur- 
ther consideration. 

The extant Vayu Purana is only one half in extent when we 
compare the number of Slokas contained in it to the number attributed 
to it in the other Puranas. The writer’s views as regards the extent to 
which it has been tampered with are conflicting (p. 4, 6, 7). In the 
chapter on the literature known to the Parana, the author shows its 
indebtedness to the Brahmanas, Samhitas, Upanishads, Bhagavad-gita 
and Sutras. This is instructive from the literary standpoint but does 
not advance the chronology of the Vayu Purana to any considerable 
extent. The reference to the word ‘PuratanS’ with respect to a Dharma- 
sastra does not in our opinion, lead to the theory of Buhler on the 
existence of a Manaviya Dharmasastra. In sec. XI of the work, the 
author deals with the factors which fix the date of the Purana and ag 
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usual many of them do not help us. The references to the Yoga doc- 
torines, the absence of the reference to Buddhism or Jainism or the 
Tantric system and the archaic style lend colour to the view that it 
should hav6 been one of the oldest Puranas in existence. The reference 
to Adhisimakrishna does not carry us any further for such an antiquity 
as 1100 B.C. cannot be assigned to the Purana. But the references to the 
Vayu Parana in the Mahabharata, Harivamsa and the Harshacharitra 
are more positive. The Epic Mahabharata has been assigned in its pre- 
sent form to the 1st cent. A.D. at the latest* and the Vayupurana refer- 
red therein must be of an earlier date. The Harivamsa not only refers 
it as the author points out but its text ‘agrees in many places literally 
with the Vayu Purana.’ The astronomical data are inconclusive. We 
can only in the presnt state of our knowledge, assign the centuries 
before the Christian Era to its composition. 

Sec. V deals with the Indian Cosmogony and divisions of India. 
The writer accepts the Philosophical interpretation of the Seven worlds 
and oceans as given in Purana and rejects their being geographical divi- 
sions of the world. According to this, even the term Jambu Dwipa 
occuring in our daily Samkalpa is merely philosophical nomenclature. 
With this view we cannot agree. It might be, we are not able at pre- 
sent to identify the geographical divisions referred to in our ancient 
books. The philosophical interpretation is only an after-thought. The 
identification of the nine divisions of India and the islands of the Indian 
ocean (P. 30) requires further research and careful study. Presumably 
the term Dwipa was used by our ancestors as a territorial division only 
and not in our modern sense of an island. The identification of Naga- 
dwipa, Gabhastiman and Saumya is not satisfactory. 

In Sec. VI, the author has elaborately shown that Yoga doc- 
trines predominate in the work. The Purana is not purely sectarian 
in its nature as the numerous quotations culled by the author as to the 
identity of Siva and Vishnu, would show. The references to Pasupatas 
and Lakuliyas would lead us to a later date presumably the 1st cent. 
A.D. fixed by Bhandarkar. Ch. 86 & 87 deal with Music and the author 
has dealt with them in Sec. VIII of the work. Sec. IX very summarily 
deals with the Astronomical information in the Purana. The impor- 
tant particulars to be noted in this connection are the Saptarshi Era, 
the five year cycle, the Solar year commencing with the asterism of 
Sravana and the division of the year into five seasons. They require 
fuller treatment. The other details as to Manvantaras etc. are found 
in all ancient works and are of very little value. We agree with the 
author that the Purana contains very valuable information on many 
matters and the more we study it, ‘the more are we introduced to the 
culture and civilisation of Ancient India’. 


K. R. 
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The Matsya Fur an a A study by V. R. Ramachendra Dikshitar, 
M.A. Publication of the University of Madras. 

This bulletin of the Department of Indian History and Archaeo- 
logy of the University of Madras is intended to be a companion volume 
to Bulletin No. 1. Some aspects of the Vayu Purana by the same 
author. Valuable services have been rendered to the public by scholars 
like Vans Kennedy, Wilson, Bouruouf, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Pargiter, 
Smith & others in the investigation of the Purana literature and the 
writer though he has not mentioned the names of many of these 
pioneers and referred to some only on rare occasions, has yet in many 
places adopted the conclusions arrived at by them. Of the Puranas, 
the Vayu, and Matsya are very old end of these the Vayu has claimed 
precedence. As regards their origin, the Veteran scholar Sir R* G. 
Bhandarkar has in his ‘Peeps into the Early History of India* P. 68 & 
69 come to the indisputable conclusion that the Puranas, though they 
were known to the Upanishads and the Srauta Sutras, assumed their 
present form during the Brail manic revival after the decay of Buddhism 
and that they were begun to be recast from about the time of Werna 
Kadphises and through the Gupta period. The transition from the 
elemental worship of the Vedas to the pantheism and sectarian nature 
of the Puranas is in his opinion as also in that of Wilson indicative of 
a date later than the composition of the Epics. 

All scholars are equally agreed as to the nature of the extant 
Puranas that they, as now existing, contain a framework very old, but 
with new matter introduced on every occasion. The writer in chapter II 
of the work attempted an analysis of the contents of the Matsya Purana 
with a view to arrive at the precise date and has fixed the limits bet- 
ween 3rd or 4th cent. B.C. and 3rd cent. A. D. This is in consonance 
with the views of scholars like Bhandarkar. Orientalists have no 
doubt given very late dates for some of the Puranas but the opinion is 
now gaining ground that the Puranas in some shape or other were in 
existence in the beginning of the Christian Era. Vincent Smith would 
even assign them to the 4th cent. B.C. on the authority of the Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra. The reference to the Puranas in the Milinda Panha 
Bana's Harsha Charitra and by Kumarila, Sankara and Ramanuja has 
dispelled the erroneous notion of their being modern productions. 
Alberuni in 1030 A.D. had before him a list of the eighteen Puranas. 

The writer had taken pains to show that the Matsya Purana 
was posterior to the Satapatha Brahmana, Panini, Patanjali and 
Katyayana. He has tried to prove also that the work was later to the 
Epics and the Sutras and shows clearly in many places acquaintance 
with the Epic Literature. This is superfluous as no body in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge would contend that the Puranas as now 
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existing are anterior to the above works. Equally so are the references 
to Babhravya, Bharata, Dhanvantari and Yaska of legendary lore 
which do not help us in fixing the date of the Purana. Even a work 
like the Arthasastra of Kautilya is now chronologically hanging bet- 
ween 4th cent BC. & 4th cent. A.D. It is not clear whether the refer- 
ences to Vatsyayana and Katyayana are to be celebrated writers on 
Erotics and Grammar. The Natyasastra of Bharata is not referred to 
by name, not even as Bharata Sastra as the writer thinks; the reference 
is only to a play enacted by him before the Gods and called Lakshmi- 
swayamvaram. The writer refering to Yati, a son of Nahusha becom- 
ing a Vaikhanasa elaborately postulates the existence of the Vaikha- 
nasa in preference to the Pancharatra school. This is farfetched. 
Equally nebulous are the so called references to Sukraniti and Linga- 
yats. Much of the material indented upon by the author in this chapter 
is inconclusive. The references to Buddhism and Jainism are equally 
valueless hearing in mind the view of I)r. Bhandarkar that the Puranas 
were recast after the decay of the above two religions. The writers 
views that the Bhngavata Purana was a work anterior to the Matsya 
or supplementary to it (P. 54-55) will not be acceptable to scholars and 
require reconsideration and fuller discussion. As regards the date of 
the original Matsya, the writer is inclined to the view that £he Purana 
was begun to he composed in the reign of the Paurava king Adhisiina- 
krishna from the use of the word ‘Sampritam* in the text and assigns 
with Pargiter 850 B. C. as his date. But on P. 48 of his Aspects of 
Vayu Purana, he is inclined to a date earlier than 1110 B-C. The later 
work does not give any reasons for departing from the earlier view. 

Connected with the date is the light thrown upon the dynasties 
of the Kali age in Chap. 271 to 273 of the work. Pargiter \s valuable 
work on the text of the Vayu, Matsya, Vishnu, Brahmanda and Bhaga- 
vata Puranas in relation to these dynasties is available to us. The 
Mastya stops with the enumeration up to Guptas and is claimed 
as authoritative so far as the list of the Andhra Kings is concerned. 
The texts in the various Puranas are conflicting. Pargiter would have 
it that these chapters emanated from a socalled Bhavisya Purana, that 
originally they were composed in Prakrit, that the Matsya version only 
so far as these chapters are concerned is the oldest, and that these 
chapters were added to the Puranas on or about the time of the Im- 
perial Guptas. His views are disputed. The Bulletin published by the 
department of Indian History, is singularly silent about the historical 
material contained in the work. This is regrettable. We learn from 
Bhandarkar’s Early History of Deccan & other works, that the Paura- 
nic lists do not contain the names of Andhra kings like Ghaturshparna 
or Madhariputra. A detailed discussion about the historical material 
contained in these chapters would have been appropriate in this work. 
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We hope erelong the author would come forward to finish the study of 
the Purana on its historical side. The view of the writer relating to 
Yajnah Sri is correct. The reading of the line in preference to Pargiter’s 
should be ‘Nava Vimsati Varshani Yajnasrih S'atakarnikah 

In chapter I of the work, the writer concludes and* rightly too 
that the flood legends of the world had their origin in India and that 
the Chaldean and Hebrew accounts were later adoptations of the Indian 
legends. The contrary view of a Semitic origin is taken by Winter- 
nitz in his Indian literature (P. 210 & 394). We cannot agree with the 
views of Mr. Dikshitar with reference to the origin of Matsya Purana 
and the place of its original compilation. The name Matsya makes 
the writer link it with the Matsya tribes of old and trace the tribe to 
various places in India. This is farfetched and fantastic. We are at 
a, loss to know what the writer would do witii reference to the Kurma, 
Varaha, Vamana and Narasimha Puranas. The South Indian Origin 
of the Purana is equally inconclusive. The descriptions of religious 
centres like Ratneswaram, Srirangatn etc. have been from time to time 
added to the Puranas to give them legendary importance. The writer 
is aware of such interpolations. (Refer his aspects of Vayu Purana 
P. 4 & 5). Winternitz holds a similar opinion (P. 575 of his Indian 
Literature Vol. T). The Dravidas and Konkans have also been treated 
with contempt in Oh. XIV as not being eligible for invitation to a 
Sraddha feast. 

In chapters III & IV, the writer feels at home in giving us a 
description of the Polity and Architecture as described in the Purana. 
Chapters V and VI are important. The one deals with the indebtedness 
of Matsya to Vayu and the other with the differences between the 
Tamil version and the Sanskrit original. 

The writer traces the evolutionary process of human develop- 
ment in dealing with the theory of incarnation. His comparision stops 
with Rama and the Avatars of Krishna, Buddha and Kalki are passed 
over without comment. The astronomical matter in the Purana ought 
to have been given a fuller treatment. The Saptarshi Era of reckoning 
is referred to Ch. 273. This is the most important method adopted in 
Ancient Indian Chronology and deserves more than a mere mention* 
Readers interested might refer with advantage P. 40, 79 & 89 of the 
Appendices to the translation of the Purana published by the Panini 
office. 

A few errors occur in the work but these do not really mar 
the value of the author’s work. The author’s view repeated from his 
Hindu Polity that the word Vakovakya means the language of animals 
is not supported by authority. The author is aware of the contrary 
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opinion of Dr. Keith. The expression is referred to in Chandogya 
Upanishad (VII — 1. 2) and Sankara clearly comments on it a s 
thereby specifying that the expression could mean 
only logic. We are sure however that the author has taken pains to 
furnish us some information as regards the contents of the Matsya 
Purana and are confident that the book will be studied with interest by 
Scholars of Ancient Indian History. 

K. R. 


Studies in Dravidian Philology by K ’. Ramakrishniah , 
Oriental Research Institute, University of Madras. Price Rs.2/- or 3 Sh. 

The work is No- A of the Telugu Department publications of 
the Oriental Reseach Institute and is intended in the author’s own 
words ‘to carry on the comparitive study of the Dravidian Languages 
from where Dr. Caldwell has left it’. It consists of four chapters 
i. The Dravidian Problem, ii. The Verbal Inflexion, iii. The Nominal 
Inflexion, iv. Derivatives. A tabulated list of the common root 
material of the Dravidian Languages is given as an appendix. 

Towards the end of Ch. I, the writer comes to the conclusion 
that the Dravidian family of languages furnishes us with substantial 
evidence in favour of the root theory of the origin of languages. The 
other chapters of the work are merely illustrative of this theory. The 
writer admits that this is a subject of hot controversy among the Philo- 
logists. From time to time various theories including the Bow-Wow 
and Ding-Dong have been propounded by the philologists to explain the 
origin of language but only to find later that the theories offered a 
partial explanation thereof. With reference to grammatical construc- 
tion, languages are divided into i. Isolative (Chinese etc.) ii. Intromuta- 
tive (Semitic) iii.. Agglutinative. To these Sweet would add the 
incorporating as a fourth division leaving out the intromutative and 
having the inflexional instead. The Indo-European languages have 
now become inflexional while the Scythian are agglutinative. The 
Dravidian languages are said to be in their origin purely agglutinative 
but have in course of time become semi-inflexional This theory of 
transition from one stage to another is not approved by somephilologits* 

The writer has followed in the footsteps of Caldwell so far as 
the classification and Origin of the Dravidian languages are concerned. 
Many controversial questions are dealt with in the chapter on the 
Dravidian Problem and a long discussion is entered upon as to the 
Aryanisation of India and the mutual indebtedness of the Indo-aryau 
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and the Dravidian tongues. The views of Grierson, Bhandarkar, 
Chatterp, Woolner and others are incidentally referroi to. Philologists 
agree in treating the Dravidian Languages as belonging to one family 
but differ as to their relation to other groups. Dr. Caldwell inclines to 
their Scythian origin meaning by the word Scythian, the Turkish 
Finnish, Mongolian and Tungusian families. His views are disputed 
and Grierson opines in his Linguistic Survey that the selection of the 
word Scythian is an unhappy one and concludes that the Dravidian 
Languages form ail isolated family and tile attempts to connect them 
with the Indo-European on the one hand or other linguistic families on 
the other is now generally regarded as a failure. Equally controver- 
sial is the question whether the Dra^idians are the original inhabitants 
of India (autochthones) or in their turn migrated from another land 
though the fact of the Brahui dialects approximating the Dravidian, 
might lend support to the immigration theory. 

The writers views on the origin of the Prakrit tongues deserves 
a little reconsideration. (P. 10). The Prakrits are considered to be the 
later modifiations of the Sanskrit language owing to the contact of the 
Aryan immigrants with the indigenous Dravidian races. That the 
one influenced the other can he clearly seen from the Indo-aryanisms 
of the Dravidian tongues and the Dravidian element in the Indo-aryan 
languages. The very terms Prakrit and Sanskrit (Samskrita) might 
lead us to infer that the former corresponded to the colloquial and the 
latter to the literary or the cultivated tongue of the Aryans. That 
Sanskrit or a language approaching the Paninian was the spoken 
language in the V^dic and the Sutra periods is conceded by many 
scholars. This underwent many changes till Panini and Patanjali by 
their works delimited its growth and fixed the correct forms of usage* 
The prakrits are the modifications of the colloquial dialect of the 
Aryans which underwent various changes owing to climatic and other 
causes. The words ‘Snuraseni, Maharashtri, Dravidi etc. with refer- 
ence to these Prakrits point to their being provincial modifications of 
the original colloquial tongue. The consideration of each of the Pra- 
krits as a provincial ly Dravidian ised Aryan speech by the Non-Aryan 
races is, we are afraid, not taking a correct perspective of the Prakrit 
Problem. It has to be admitted however that contact with foreign 
races is one of the many important factors which lead to the formation 
of different dialects. 

We agree with the writer that the Dravidian Languages were 
subjected to Aryan influence and that Telugu, Canarese and later 
Malayalam have imbibed a huge proposition of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
words. The influence is least on the Tamil language. The writer's 
opinion that the Telugu and Canarese Grammarians favoured the 
Sanskritic origin of the Dravidian tongues is not quite accurate (P.36), 

F 10 
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They were well aware of the Desya and Gramya elements in their 
tongues and never allude to these elements as being Sanskritic in their 
origin. The Sanskrit language was held in veneration. The Telugu 
grammarians even composed their sutras in that language. The huge 
vocabulary engrafted into the Dravidian tongues led them to regard 
Sanskrit as a parent language but they were well aware of the indi- 
genous element therein. The view of Dr. C. Narayanarao that the 
Dravidian Languages are derived from Prakrit is now refuted by the 
majority of those interested in Dravidian Philology. 

The author in chapters II & III of the work tried to show how 
‘the root language of the primitive Dravidian gradually developed 
through the stage of aggultination to the Semi-inflectional cultivated 
South Indian languages of the present day.’ In so doing, he criticises 
Caldwell (P. 60) for not taking the evidence of the colloquial dialects 
of the Dravidian languages for the -purpose of comparison. Dr. Cald- 
well is explicit iti his views and rightly rejects the evidence of the 
colloquial dialects in the realm of Philology (P. 80 & 81). Though 
there might be old forms prevalent in the colloquial dialects, yet no 
argument in favour of the antiquity of any particular form can be 
founded merely on the facts of its existence in the colloquial dialects. 
Even Grierson who for the purpose of his Linguistic Survey had to 
use only the colloquial dialects, says that ‘the Literary dialects usually 
represent a stage of development older than the colloquial forms.’ 
Unless a thorough investigation is made, it will not be possible to fix the 
relative antiquity of the forms in the colloquial tongues. 

As to verbal inflexions, forms ending in gu> chu , iru or inru 
etc. are, as tile writer says, only modified forms of independent words 
like (i(ju y inchiiy iru and other verbs. But his views about the past sign 
of inflexion require reconsideration —Caldwell expressed the view that 
either i or sometimes d or t are the signs of inflexion in the past tense. 
The writer by a process of synthesis has arrived at 'itu as the sign of 
the past and assumes that the signs i or tu are lost in some of the forms. 
The inflexion is stated to be taken from the verb f— to give. The theory 
is ingenious. Though Dr. Caldwell in his work inclined to the original 
agglutinative nature of the Dravidian languages, he had to he content 
in some cases with the inflexions or postpositions as they are without 
suggesting the word which gave rise to the inflexion. He also consi- 
dered that the true sign of the past is d or da and that i was originally 
a vowel of conjunction employed for euphonically connecting the 
verbal theme and the true sign of the past (P.508). Many resemblances 
of this sign to the corresponding signs in Indo-European and Scythian 
languages are shown by him. We are not able to understand how the 
author could add tu to the root to give, so as to give rise to the sign 
of inflexion and how he consider itu as a form of the root * — to give. 
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The writer also takes hi and ku as the Dative termination in 
Telugu, following Caldwell, Grierson and others. Of these Grierson was 
considering only the colloquial dialect in his Linguistic Survey. The 
writer is also aware that the Telugu grammarians from Nannaya 
downwards have taken only korakii and % kayi as the Dative and Jci, 
ku as the Genetive terminations. A footnote to that effect is added oil 
P. 86. No explanation is given as to why the Telugu grammarians 
are disregarded. If evidently the termination 'ku of koraku alone is 
considered as ‘ kora has an independent meaning purpose, ki was and 
could not have been regarded as a Dative termination. The gramma- 
rians however agree that the genitive can be used to give a Dative 
significance but this would not render the genitive suffixes Dative. 

In the chapter on Derivatives, the writer mentions that words 
like Nada , , Node, Nadu , Puli, Nadu, Bigi y etc. are common roots in 
Telugu, Canarese and Tamil. Such words are never regarded as roots 
in Telugu. The roots are invariably modified as Nadachu , Naduvu etc. 
Independent use of words as Min, Kay is also wanting without the 
the addition of appropriate vowels. 

The writer finally concludes that in the Dravidian group of 
languages, the words have developed on the principle of root of agglu- 
tination from the originally primary roots and thinks that the same 
may be said of the other languages of the world as all of them must 
have developed from the root stage by some method or other (P130). 
The root theory is now takon as a workable hypothesis in Philology 
but the development theory connected therewith is regarded by some ‘as 
unproved and unprovable’. They consider that the language starts 
with a sentence and not with isolated words and that for scientific pur- 
poses the root period is the best representative of an early synthetic 
stage in the development of the language. They even consider the 
view that the roots so arrived at could ever have constituted a real 
language to be ‘mistaken and existing only in the reflective brain of 
a modern scholar’. There are on the other hand scholars like Whitney 
Who have held that the development of language was from the isolated 
word stage into sentences and that the primitive condition of languages 
was the root stage which developed gradually into those working on a 
richly inflective basis. But even Whitney in his ‘Life and Growth of 
Language’ had to admit that ‘The firm foundation of the theory of roots 
lies in its logical necessity as an inference from the doctrine of the 
historical growth of grammatical apparatus. It is to be noticed further 
that the question of roots as the historical beginnings of a language is 
quite distinct from that of the origin of language. The one is linguis- 
tic, the other is partly anthropological’. The writer in his zeal would 
have the root theory of the origin of languag s. His attempt is a laudr 
able one though we may not see eye to eye with him in his explanation 
of some of the inflexions as now existing in the Dravidian Languages. 

ILK 
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Vishnumaya Natakam. Edited by K. Ramakrishna Kavi, M.A. Univer- 
sity of Madras, Telugu Department publications, No 3. Price Rs-2-8-0. 

Vishnu Maya Natakam by Chintalapudi Yellana alias Radha 
Madhava of the times of Krishna Devaraya comes as a happy surprise 
to the Telugu reading public. The only defect of the poem from an 
artistic point of view is the predominance of the philosophic element. 
However, passages of exceptional poetic merit are not wanting. As 
has been pointed out in the introduction to the publication, there is a 
unity of theme in the poem which is not to be found in many of the 
acknowledged classics among the Prabhandhas. Further this Pra- 
bhandha stands far above others including Manucharitram and Parija- 
tapaharanam in that the story sustains the interest of the reader from 
beginning to end. The presentation is clear and dramatic. The 
best feature of the book however is its style. Many of the Pra- 
bhandhas that wo read are famous for their felicitous flow and sweet 
diction but they are often haunted by a swooning efliminacy and to 
this charge even the leading classics are not exceptions. Further the 
prose pieces in them are more often than not unreadable. But the 
present poet combined in his style sweetness with vigour and simplicity. 
In this respect he may be classed along with the poets, who immedi- 
ately succeeded Tikkanna, Kethana, Marana and Manchana. The 
theme of this Prabhandha is quite similar to that of Pothanas Bhaga- 
vata. But though this poet has none of the lyrical grandeur and over- 
powering emotion of Pothana, he wields a style which is less ornate 
and more simple and dignified than that of the celebrated Saint-poet. 
Perhaps after Thikkanna and Nannaya Anantimatya the author of 
Bhojarajiyam in his only superior in style. In bringing out this book 
Mr. K. Ramakrishnayya has done a distinct service to our literature 
and so far he deserves our congratulations. 

In this connection we feel called upon to offer a suggestion to 
our friends of the Telugu Department. We have reasons to apprehend 
that like the Andhra Sahitya Parishat the Telugu Department of the 
University also is going to make manuscript editing its mainstay. No 
doubt there may be occasional surprises here and there just like the 
Prabhandha under review. But there are higher duties which claim the 
attention of such men as Messrs Ramakrishnayya and Lakshmikantham. 
Our classics are suffering for want of brilliant and aesthetic criticism- 
If Telugu is to be rescued from the clutches of dry-as-dust grammarians 
and dilettante pedants it is high time that webring out its aesthetic glory • 
Will the Telugu Departments of the Madras and Andhra Universities 
respond to this call of higher duty? 


N. B. 
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Mr. K P. Jayaswal on the Mekalas and the Andhras. 

V. APPA RAO, B A., B.L 

I 

The Puranas mention a dynasty of Kings who ruled over the 
M£kala regions for seventy years. The Mexala country was adjacent 
to the K5sala. The famous Maikal range of mountains, which has 
given the name of Me/cala Suta to the river Narmada, evidently, has 
also given its name to the surrounding country. After the downfall of 
the Great “ Kila Kila" kings, that is of Hi© Great Vindhya Sakli, 
Pravlra and his four sons, various subordinate dynasties such as the 
Bahlikas , NabhirTis, Mahishas , Pusyamitras, Batumi tr as, Mekalas, 
KDsalas, Naishadas and the NalTis, sprang up and ruled for varying 
periods. 1 2 These dynasties have been recorded mainly in Vayu and 
Brahmanda purapas. The Matsya does not record at all about these 
kings. The Vishpu puraija version of them is scrappy. The Bhagavata 
also does not mention many of these dynasties. Pargiter digests them 
under the heading ‘Dynasties of the 3rd cent. A. I).’ 3 We are now ob- 
taining evidence that these dynasties were historically existing. 

The text of the Puranas regarding Mekalas is as follows: 

“ M&kaltujattf%cpah Sapid bhavisy antiha Saptatim? 

We learn from the above that in the Mekala country, there 
would be seven kings ruling for seventy years 

The Vishnu Puraua also corroborates the above statement by 
saying 

Mekalas ca sapta kosalayam tu 
nav^aiva bhiip'itayo bhavi^yanli: 

“There will be seven kings of MOkala.” But the period for which 
they ruled has not been recorded 4 


1 Dynasties of the Kali Age: Pargiter; pages 50-51. 

2 Dynasties of the Kali Age: page 50 ff. 

3 Ibid, page 51, line 5. ' 4 Ibid, page 57, footnote 16. 
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Some manuscripts of Vishnu Purapa seem to have omitted to 
mention the name M&kalah before the word Sapta and the word Sapta 
then has been tacked on with the rest of the line as; 

Sapta Kosalayantu Nav^aiva bhupatayfi bhavisyanti: 

“In Sapta Kosala, there will be nine kings”. 5 6 7 Though there is 
great confusion of readings it is clear, on a comparison that the 
Proper text is: 

Mekalasca sapta . kosalayamlu nav * aiva bhupatayO bhavishyanti : 
Only this text agrees with that of Vayu and Brahmanda which 
clearly state that in the MSkala will be seven generations of kings. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, in his brilliant study of the Vak&takas, 
Bharatsivas and other dynasties that flourished in India between 150 
A.D. and 350 A.D fi states about these Mekalas as follows: 

“Out of the four provincial dynasties, the dynasty of Mekal'a is 
expressly called in the Vayu ‘a dynasty of the descendents’ of the 
Vindhyakas’ : 

MPkalayam nripah Sapta bhavishy rntiha Santa tth : 

These subordinate kings of Mukala who were seven in number 
are described by Bhagavata and several copies of the Vishnu as the 
Seven Andhra s io. the Seven kings of the Andhra country. The Pro- 
vince of Mukala evidently extended from the south of the present 
Maikal Range in a straight line covering the modern State of Bastar 

wherein begins the Andhra country. It is sufficient to notice here. 

that the Vindhyakas were rulers of Andhra Deb i, that their Province of 
Mekula , included Andhra, and that a branch line of the family was esta- 
blished there as a feu iatory family who rulej|jfor seven successions- 
The ruling families of the other three dynasties (fame under the descri- 
ption of ‘the dynasties of relations by marriage’. : {vaivahi/cah). Again 
Mr. Jayaswal says “In MGkala there flourished seve 1 rulers in seventy 
years”. 8 

A close study of those two and other passages bearing oli this 
subject of Mr. Jayaswal will bring out the following points : 

(1) The Mekala country was a Vakataka proviuce ruled by one 

of the sons of Pravara SSna. 

(2) The MGkala included the Andhra Province which was also a 

V aka ta k a Province 

5 See Vishnu Puraua: Translati in by Mamnathinatha Dutt— Page 309-310. 

6 Jr. B O.R S. Vol. XIX, Parts 1 & 2. 

7 Jr.B.O,R.S. Vol. XIX, Parts 1 ^ 2 pages 84-85. 'The italics are ours.' Ed. 

8 Ibid. Page 87. 
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(3) The Mekalas were seven generations of kings. 

(4) The seven generations ruled for seventy years. 

For all these propositions Mr. Jayaswal falls upon the readings 
of the Puranic texts. In many cases, the variant readings of the same 
line are pressed into service . The result is a curious medley. He selects 
in one context one reading and in order to justify another conclusion 
takes exactly the contrary reading. We expect from a scholar of the 
type of Mr. Jayaswal application of sound critical apparatus when 
dealing with these texts in the Puraijas. 

Taking up the first proposition, Mr. Jayaswal relies upon the text, 
JM&kalayo.m nrpTih sapta Bhavishyan tlha Santatih : 

This reading has been accepted by Mr. Jayaswal to support his 
theory that the ‘ Santati ’ of PravTra ruled over the Mekala regions. 
The authority quoted is Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age page 57, 
Note 17. With reference to this he also states as follows in a footnote 
on page 84 of his book. “This is the reading in the majority of the 
manuscripts and in all the copies consulted by Wilson and Hall. (V.P. 4, 
pp. 214-215.) The variant sattamah is a corruption and is meaningless.’ 1 

Mr. Jayaswal is not unaware of another reading Saptalim which 
has been accepted by Mr. Pargiter, though he makes no mention of it 
here. Later on he states at page 87 that in M Ska la there ruled seven 
rulers for seventy years. The authority relied on for this also is evi- 
dently the same as before, namely ‘Puranic Texts of the Dynasties of 
the Kali Age’ page 51 footnote 17. He adds that this conclusion is 
arrived at by ‘taking the reading SaptatiK of the Brahmanda. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Jayaswal in the way in which he 
has drawn his conclusion. Either the reading Saptatim or the reading 
Santatih is true and correct. Both cannot be at one and the same time 
true and correct. Jf the reading Santati be accepted Mr. Jayaswal’s 
theory of the 4 offspring ’ of Pravlra ruling over Mekala for seventy 
years falls off. If the reading Sapta ti is taken his theory of sons 
l#ng appointed governors over conquered provinces goes off. But curi- 
ously enough Mr. Jayaswal accepts both, and builds up great castles, 
without any foundation. We cannot accept the reading Santati. We 
think that the correct reading, as suggested by Mr. Pargiter, is only 
Saptati and not Santati, and submit that the Imperial domination of 
Mekala by Pravira is not supported by Puranic Texts. On the other 
hand the text clearly says that the seven generations of Mekala kings 
flourished only after the Vindhyaka dynasty. 9 

9 Dynasties of the Kali Age: Puranic Texts of: page 50 ‘Vindhya Kangtm K'jle tffe. 
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II 

DID THE PROVINCE OF MEKALA INCLUDE THE 
PROVINCE OF ANDHRA ? 

We have not been referred to any authority for the proposition 
that the branch of the Vindhyaka dynasty which ruled Mekala were 
kings of Andhrad&sa also. He infers this from the fact that some 
copies of Vishnu Purana contain the words Saptandrah or Andrah in 
the place of Sapta in the line describing MSkalas. 10 Then the line 
would read as Mekalayam nripTih saptandrah or MeJcalayam -nripah 
Andhrah , These lines would then have to be interpreted as meaning 
that the Andhras ruled the Mekala country for seventy years, and not 
as the Mekala rulers ruled the Andhra country for seventy years. 
The word i Nnpah Andhrah' refers' to the Andhra kings whereas the 
word “Mekalayam*’ only indicates the country. Moreover the word 
4 Andhra ’ has to be given the same meaning, as was given to it in all the 
Puranas in the previous lines and it does not stand to reason to say 
that it would mean ‘Vakataka kings ruling over Andhra country’. 
Mr. Jayaswal further says that the Bhagavata also supports the same 
conclusion. 11 The line referred to is this: — 

4 Ekakala im~ bhUpa Saptandhra sapta kousalah ' 

This line occurs in the Bhagavata, after the description of 
Pushpamitra and Durmitra 11 In that context it does not state nor hint 
that it is dealing with the Mekalas. As a matter of fact, the Bhaga- 
vata is silent about the Mekalas and Kosalas generally. We believe 
that some lines have been lost in this context in the Bhagavata. We 
have explained elsewhere 13 that 'this line refers to the ‘ Sriparvatlya 
Andhras' who were ruling the Andhra country in the 3rd cent. A.D # 
and states that 4 the Saptakfisalas* were contemporaneous with the 
4 Sriparvatlijas . It is our painful duty here to point out that Mr. Jaya- 
swal has made a great mess of the various readings and twisted them 
to suit the one purpose of glorifying the Vakatakas as an Imperial 
North Indian race. Mr. Jayaswal further states 14 that the “History of 

the Andhra fully corroborates, the period.” Let us examine this 

statement 


10 Dy. K. A. page 51, fn. 16. 

11 Dy. K.A. page 51, fn. 16. 

12 We have used the Kumbha konam edition of the Bhagavata Skhanda 12. Chap 1. 

Verse* 34~?5 

13 J. A.H.R.S. Voi. IX, part 3, page 48. 

14 J.B.O.R.S, Vol XIX, page 87. 
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WHO WERE THE SUCCESSORS OF THE SAT A V AH A NAS 
TN THE ANDHRA COUNTRY ? 

Mr. Jayaswal does not state when the Andhra kingdom became 
a Vakstaka Province, nor are we referred to any authorities to show 
that there was a conquest of the Andhra Province during the time of 
Vtndhyniakii or Pravlra. We have got only the statement that one of 
the sons of Pravlra ruled over the Andhra country as a sub-king. 
The date given by Mr. Jayaswal to Pravlra is 294-344 A. D. Even sup- 
posing that the sons of Pravlra were ruling as sub-kings during the 
1st quarter of the 4th century A. D , we do not find any trace of any 
kind of Vakataka dominion in the Andhra country during this period. 
According to Mr. Jayaswal the TkshvlikUs ruled over the Andhra coun- 
try till about 260 A. I). 1 ’ After their downfall the Andhra country 
broke into a number of independent though small kingdoms. The 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta (c 350 A.D.) mentions a 
number of these rulers, bolding sway on the east coast. Tn Vengi the 
SalankayanTis were ruling. Their chronology is now firmly fixed at- 
least from the time of Devavarmin.' 8 (e 335 A D ) who must have 
preceded Hastivarmnn mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription- 
Then there were the kings of Ava or Avamukta ruling over the coun- 
try round about Masulipatam. This is the country known also by the 
name 4 Pri thud aka . The Bri hatpa.layanas ruled in this country during 
the 3rd cent. A.D. 17 The southern Andhra county, at this time was 
In the hands of the Pallavax who were then ruling from Palakkada. 
There were the Anandagalra kings ruling in the Guntur regions. Then 
when and where did the V aka takas rule in the Andhra country? 

The whole theory of Vakatnka conquest of Andhra country is 
not supported by any evidence whatever and when examined critically 
tumbles down. Laterly it was Harisena that boasted of having con- 
quered the Andhra country 18 The Vishnukundins who were ruling the 
Andhra country then, were allied to the Vakatakas by ties of marriage 
relatio7"*.ship and were quite independent kings" Madha vavarnm per- 
formed eleven Asvameiha sacrifices which was at least a sure sign of 


15 Ibid „ page 177. 

16 Journal of the Department of Letter-*, Calcutta University, Vol. XXVI page 62. 

17 J.A.H.R.S. Vol. 7, page 170. 

18 Ep. Ind. Vol. XX, page 241, No. 1712. 

19 Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, P. 193 ff. 
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sovereignty. 50 Even apart from that there is not even a scrap of evi- 
dence in the Andhra country proper of any occupation of the country 
by the Vakatakas. In our opinion the Andhra rulers of the 3rd to 6th 
centuries A. D. were never subdued by the Vakatakas nor any other 
power outside the boundaries of the Andhra country. In conclusion 
we point out that neither the M^kala country nor the Andhra country 
was under the rule of Vindhyasakti, his sons or grandsons. The 
purEnas on the other hand are explict on the point by saying that the 
Bahiikas and other dynasties rose into prominence after the fall of 
the Vindhyaka Kuia* si 




20 Fp. Ind. Vol. XVII, No. 20, P. 334. 

21 Vindhyal^am kule tile nrpa vat Bahiikas trayah 
Supratlko Nabhirah ca sama bhoksyanti trimhatim , 

& <iky a man **abhavad raja M alii si mi m maliipatih 
Pushy amitra bhavisyanti Patumitras trayodaia 
Mekalayam iijrpah sapta bhavisyant-lha saptatim 
KOialdyam tu rajano bhavisyanti mahabalah 
Me.gh.Ti iti Samakhyata buddhimanto nav-aivatu 
Naisadhah Parthivah sarve bhavisyanty a * manuksaya t : 

Dynasties of the Kali Age: P. 51 






